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FOREWORD 



Isarned^o ii^ad—by- -t^he -s^te^d -or phonic method. For weeks, 
even jiio:3t±is you and I pnactis^d our sounds and at^uli, iargery-- 
meaningless business it was: The weakness es ' of the method were 
easy to see, the slow j.erky , stop and go reader, st^unbling a?id 
sounding out every &econd word. Then, if you were like me — I 
went to Saskatoon Normal School in the forties — you found that 
the souncrtiethod was out, totally out. It had been replaced by 
the sighV^ethod and for a couple of decades "phonics" became 
something of 'a nasty wprd. 

The siglit method of reading corrected many of the weak- 
nesses of the sound method and there was general rejoicing that 
tile problem of how to teach reading had been solved.* Six-year- 
oj-is now read smoothly and quickly with expression and compre- 
hension ► But in the almost universal condemnation of the sound 
method its very substantial advantages were overlooked while at 
the same time the weaknesses of the new sight method slowly Ipe- 
£an to »ake themselves felt. 



Gradually a blend of *the. two methods has begun and this 
boDk se^s out clearly' how this blend is best achieved. However 
the reading course outlined in the following pages is not merely 
a bringing together -of two known methods into a coherent pattern.^ 
It makes quite unique and original contribut dLons to teaching 
methods in the first grade, as any experienced teacher who goes 
through it even . casually will quickly discover. -For example the 
exciting procedure of teaching phonics* is a far cry from the 
drudgery of the original sound method. 

The most ' s tartliTig contribution is the high goals which 
this course sets and which through twenty years of class-room 
results it has proven it can produce among beginning students. 
By the us|p|^of the blended -lethod students at the end of grade 
one are reading, spelling and writing compositions normally 
associated with children of considerably more advanced ages 
and grades: Partly this is becaxise the* author operates on the 
premise that six-year-old children 6.re close to the peak of their 
learning faculty, more teachable, more receptive and more eager 
than 'they ever may be again. To be happy they must be chfe-llenged 
to the limit of their capacity. .The manner -in whicli they respond 
and meet the challenge is astonishing. 

' '\ The method outlined in the following pages is not one whioh 
proceeded from an educational theory and then tested under. ideal 
class-room conditions with carefully chosen students. Rather it 
^gr<2rw and developed over many years in an average class-room like 
yours, like thousands all over Canada, whecre one takes what comes 
the brilliant and not so brilliant, the well behaved and the not 
so well behaved • Out of this flows a me which is applicable 



.to yo ur situation. It does not require s-pjecial equipment 'or 
"special, books — aha "oT-ten we c a nnot ~miTy~^e li ev e lirf^a ^etnqd ^ 
which possesses no gadgets — it merely requires a ca pable teache 
and her class. 



Th^ results appeared to me lake a miracle. If ybu are an 
experien'ced t-eacher you may have lost faith in miracles. But 
dqn ' t los.e .faith because you have your h^nds at this moment on 
the key to a reading miracle. 




J.B. Webster, B.A. , M-A. 
" (Brit. Col.), Ph.D. .(London) 
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'Mrs. Ingheim has developed a highly 
successful method of teaching/ reading to 
beginners which is outlined Comprehensively 
in this book,, / , 



, Shfe is to be commended for* setting r 
forth so clearly the steps listed in^ this 
phonetic approach to readidig. I emi sure 
that many teachers will find it , invaluable 
as straighi;- forward practigal instruction. 



' . . H.H. Miller, 

^ Superintendent of^'P^ibli'o 

Schools • ♦ * 

V 

Yorkton, Saskatchewa 
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J \ The;Blanded Sound-Sight Method of Reading is 'd^iffef-etit\i . 

^ ifrom most .applifoaohes to reading> in tjiat the pupils b.^oiort^ 
ifjdependeilt Sread^rs .in from- two to four months;^ an, average, 
plipil will' read iXdepehd^tiy^ during: One y^eat;. f^.o^rn, 

seventy to, one .hundred book^ ^ *<>P P^PilB. m&y read' tyo. iiiuidred' 

* or mbre. -S^lov. achievers* will r^a'd^ trom text to .t>^0i^y-Tifxve 
books. In .a.dditiop to this , . .tlie^e* Gr^de One: children .become 
fluent*^ in spel^llng^ and: printing and engage In creative'. : . 

.writing, arid above all. air a^appy and -well • ad ju3'ted* 

' Itt thi^ era of rapl4 .communication ^ teachers are becom'ing 
aivare of tlie ''r^ed; tftf -te^^h mai*e ^phonlcd in Grade One^ to acr ' 
.celerate ;the speed* and comprehension of readings T^e term^ 
"st^rvatli)n phbni^s'* has' be ^h .applied, to mahy of * our, present 
/^ay pho'nlo\progr€mme3 because ihey fall short of what is so 
ne<?essary^ to cHallengef onlldren t^o independent reading, • We 
' V ' ' 



•wan'f'to 'Q±ye childr^ff the opportunity to d evelop' according 

to. ^t'h^ir sev.eral a'bxl±\Xe^\ only to VjLrad that ^a^lLaAce^blockad-^ 

the.:-wa?y , 'by ;se*ttir]tg a -limitation on \^iat, andUhow much t 

phjonxc^ .jiiay" -be. . taxigh^t in -G^rade--Of^^-. ~ ^ ^ 

"Ifes^ar^h has revealed the -follo^iSg^^ffl^-jtnf^^^ - 
To qtiote from.V.^H'. Worth, "The Critical Years," "Grpwth 
begins very* rapidly and ' fhen slows "do\>m. In. terms of in--' 
telligence measured at age seventeen for instance, about - ' . 

5Q/^. of the development talces place between conception and ' 
age four, about 30fo between ages four^^nd eigh-b and about 
20% between ^ages eight and seventeen'.'"! Vith this in mind 
the Blended Sound-Sight Method of reading has been developed 
over a period of . years in Grade One" classes of Simpson School, 
Yorkton, Saskatchewan. With this method, the whole gamut bf 
phonics is taught when and where it is ileeded. 

In this book, the author has presented a detailed ex- - ^ 
planation of this method which developed from concrete class- 
room situations. The Blended Sound-Sight Method of Reading 
is neither a manual,, which one might follow mechanically, 
nor a theoretical treatise on the subject which one might 
not, understand. It -is rather a sharing* of a method which, 
has -brought , good results and which has ^aroused interest in 
/surrounding area?^ 

. The Bleq.ded SoUnd-^iglit Method of Reading presents a 
method' of teaching beginners, to read. ;rhii5 method, developed 
gradually ^in Grade One classes', is a creation of a phonetic 
method which uses sight words as'^a means of <ieveloping phonetic i 
knowledge. This method,.; which the author has named "The 
blended' S6und-Sd/^ht Method"/ tells how a phonetTc sound is 
identified ,and 'a rule- poncerninQ its vse is presented to the 
childiren when' the 'first sight word is tiaught, e.g. the "ck" . » 

sound in. thfe wor& '-'Dick" may be identified arid the rule ' . * / 

taught.' This "ck" sound now becomes a *bas±<i toofl sound for' ^ 
trie child, to 'use.' As -other ' bas-ic tool squnds^^^e learned ' • 

from other si^ht ,woi^ds^, the ' rules governing them are also 
learned. The book describes in detail a jplay method of 
practice which helps .the children* to remember and use thes^ 
rul'ea. It also describes how cli{na,tes ca.n be provided where- 
by the faster achiever may be challenged to unlock new and 
unfamiliar words on^^^s own, using the Method of Discovery. 
The book go6s on to give a comprehensive^ description o^^ how 
the' various consonants,^ vbwels*and digraphs are .introduced 
and tkught, arid. the corresponding phonic, rule^ are 'given in 
detail* ' \ . 

— -i ^ ^— N 

1 V. H. Worth, The CriticalAYears , (The Canadian 

Admitiistrat/r, VoUjme IV, January^ I965) ^ 



In the early part of the year the books which the 



uxhildren nead arq obtained^f rom the classroom or school 
libxairy and t^he selection of ^l^ooks is carefully watched by 

the libr ae — i-s — a most e ^-&e ntial 



tho — toaohoj 



— ncx^ \A,f^ \j vx 



-^fan^anten-fea-l^T-ef— "Hid^s-^me ^ o f - 



trrd: a ahapirer ±n 



, should be handled. This chapter is cal^led "The Indivi- 
dualized Library" and tells iiow the Library is set up, 
how chlldi/en .are motivated for entrance to the libi»ary 
and for continuous effort according to their several abi- 
lities ,/ the method of ^heckin^^, and suggestion-^ for record* 
keeping. / • ^ 

The Blended Sound-Si{;ht method makes good use of the 
basal Dick and Jane readers. While the .phonetic programme 

outlined in the Guidebook is considered to be* inadequate , 
the writer finds the readers themselves to. te stimulating 
and interesting, , and describes how thqy'i^hould be used", not 
as a measuring stick to see if the child knows his words, 
but ratheiT f^or leading the children into new and happy ex- 
" periences\ shared together, new concepts, understanding of 
climax and sequence, and appreciation of good stories*. How- 
ever, this method does not depend On the use of any .parti- ^ 
cular reader. ^ 

It is most important that children should receive a . , 
«good introduction .^to the subjects of reading, writing and, 
spelling,^ and there are sections in the booH which describe 
the'Se early lessons almost word for word. There is a'^section 
called the "Day Book", which c^'ives detailed daily pro^jraranes 
for the first month of school- Samples of teacKer-made seat-- 
work are also given, »not of the busy work type, but specif i- 
^ar34y designed to reinforce reading skills. There is,, in 
fdct, no phase of the reading, writing,- language programme 
which has been omitted. All have teen dea^lt with in a way 
that can be a direct help to^ a Grade Qne teacher, and at 
the same time the basic phonetic rules which guide the 
teacher have been made clear. 

It is the hope of the autht)r that this book wiliL guide 
Grade One teachers, assist both administrators ♦and teachers 
in implementing an advanced phonic program and familiarize 
parents with modern trends in reading. It should also be 
o.f interest to Grad4 Two and Grade Three teachers as well, 
so that they can provide a continuous, developmental phonic 
program on the G!rade Two and Three levels. 



W. Jean Brunsell 
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THE PURPOSE. AND" AD.VANTAGES OF 
THE^ BL]gNDED SOUND--SIGHT DEVELOPMENT METHOD . 



"A- power of reading well trained and well guided is 
perhaps the best 9.mong the gifts which it is the 
busi^efes of our elementary schools to bestow" — 



O riffin of Jbhe Method 



Mathew Arnold, 
- J 



Phonics fs the science of sounds applied in "the teaohirrg 
of reading^ a very necessary frameworlc upon which beginners 
depend for progress in reading. Phpnics is a set of skills. 
The dexterous manipulation of these skills is of vital im- 
pprtance. A sup^essful reading prograin develops in prOpor- 
'^tioa to the degjree of mastery o^- tjiese skills, not ,a few, 
but many of j;hem in 5 Variety of . interesting situations in, ♦ 
all subject fields. / 4 ' 

/ ■ ■ . ■ 

Phonics as prescribed /for, Grade One today is lacking jLn 
the essential's necessary i/o produce the coveted , independent 
^reader. For many years the author ,h€id adhered closely tt). 
the reading program as ^UggeStedyby the course of studies-, 
but ofteVi had experiendfed frustration, which seemed to stem 
from a lack of something vital "in the producJtion ^ of indepen- 
dence xn reading performance. It seemed, that the^only way 
to meet the need was the ^Application .of more i)honics <. Jfew 
sounds that the children we^re encountering in the' reading 
periods showed -tfie need f oo^v more ba^ic sounds and rules 
governing tljie&e sounds. \ ^1 

It is possible to incorpor&t e ^advanced ,phon Aps into 
the grade one jirogram. One*m±ght be teli^ipted tb^sk, "Cap. 
such an ajnou^ of phonics be tau^lvB^^HLuJohe year 7" Yes, 
this is possible if-, the phanib' study^, iS incorporated in -all 
of the reading subjects in such a w&y that phonics does 'no-t: 
appear at all as a' subject, but, the v^ry impprtant framework 
upon which all other subjects are built*. ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

The author/fpund that; "The Blended. -Sound-Sight Methods- 
proved very sudcessfui. Here a^rd ^some^ of her findings, 
based on experience in thl^ classjraom* ' » 



The extra phonics taught, using the Blended Sound-Sight 
method, brought fof'th the desired results almost immedia tel<y , 
stimulating the fast readers to indepehdent reading, as well 

encouraging the slow achiever. One parent related that 
her cl5dld while reading, said, "No, no, don't tell me ! I 
can find oift how to say the word by myself." This was the 
f kind of independent 6xperiencT9-*-tliat was gratifying to the 
(llhild, parent, aLnd- teacher. Again, the parent of an emo- 
.xii^nally disturbed chi-ld, who had feared that the child 
'would be* more unhappy -by the adjustments of school life, 
rutuxned within a^ couple of morjths of school opening to 
eXpr,ess jo^ in the apparent serenity in the -child^s behaviour 
E)vidently, the child found a feeling of belonging by identi- 
' fication wi'th situations he experienced in his' reading. 
RDading independently waV at la^t a fact, not only in the 
fast achievers »^^oup, 'but with the slower people as well. 

News of the 'happy learning situation soon spread. En- 
thusiast?!, increased by leaps anti bounds both in and out of 
the 'classroom. By observation of this -class in action, it ^ 
was demons t rat exi "in 'no uncertain terms that the progress of 
thes^ sj.x and 'seven-year-olds , both fast arid slew-, was 
phenomenal. 'JTo s^ee is to believe" was a comment made by«^^ 
'One observer. ' * ^ 

Samples- of Qradte One Book Reports 

The independent and fast reader, self :?mot ivated , self- 
pr^peJLled, reads approximately 3OO library books during the, 
year. ^ During the lasti three manth^^ of the year, these 
children write innumerable book reports. A" top stud^fc± 
printed an eight pag^e story of the librar}?' back she r?%J 
>^ithout any help^ ' The story is written in sequence and 
the spelling very nearly perfect. Some of the specimens 
of work show that the children are using twb and three 
syllable words with scarcely a spelling error. The follow- 
ing .are samples of some of the children's book reports. 
These are reprodiiced exactly as the children wrote them. 



My book is calj-ed The Four Little kittens . Their 
names were Buzz, Fuzz and Snzz aind Agamnon. They 
called their mother Samanthd. She taught them to 
be police. She taught them to say please ar^* thank 
yo'u. fk very important thing she taiight tJieni,' was 
to be^clean and wash behind tjaeir ears./]^v^y day 
except on Saiturday, and Sunday the kittens put their 
Spelling books in their school, bags and trott:ed off 
to s'chool. Agamerpon was the yungest (sic)^ '^^^'^^ 
was a naughty kitten, "^he would laugh right om> 
loud in school e^^eshally (sic) if her fri^end 
Toodles made a 'tuikiy face* The teacher didn^t 
like this so she made them wear dunce, caps until ^ 
S 



they were both'Sorry, One day their mother went 
dovn town. Suzz reminded the other kittens that 
it -"was their mother's birthday. They desided (sic) 
to get her sometjaing. So they vent fishing. Buzz 
and P\izz didn^t each (sic)^any fish. All that 
Fuzz caught was the seat of his pants. Do you 
know who caught a fish? Agajnnon did. They all < 
told her what a smart cat she was. They trotted 
off home and what do" you suppose they did then? 
They .hurried into the kitchen. They thought that 
mother would like a little of this and a little of 
that. So they ^e^tirred a little bi"^ of everything 
^hey could find into the bowl and made a catnip 
pdrthday cake-'. What a surprise was waiting for 
mother. \^Tien she came in they sang Happy birthday 
mew mew, Happy birthd^^y mew mew, Happy birthday . 
dear mother, Happy birthday, mew mew. They gave 
hper some presents. She got a mouse 'and a fish and 
^some eggs. Best o!c all they gave her lots of 
kM-sses on her whiskers. Now for the big surprise. 
it was the catnip^^irthday c;ake with candles on-'it, 
M candle was from e^ch ki^t^n. Mother was so 
happy that she said ^u have been such good kittens 
,that I will take you to the kitten fair.- — I feel 
like selebrating^(siQ) myse'lT said mother. The' 
kittens ate their supper in a hurry and washed the 
dishes arid then dpessed ready to go. Away they 
'wept. They had fun on the kitten-go-round. It 
went sO| fast that thexr whiskers and tails whirled 
around and around. When they went home mothei^^^ 
tucked them into 'bed and kissed them good night. 
She rememberBd that Agaimenon >ras the yungest (sic) 
and had been snc\i good kitten that she got an extra 
'kiss on her wee pink nose. I like this ^ story because 
the kittens went to a kitten fair." 



"The book I read was about animals • To-day I*m 
going to tell you 'abodt the animal that I like best, 
I have a baby kitten. She is so sweet. You would 
think so too if you saw her.- She* always c^addles 
up in my lap.. She looks like a ball of fur... She 
purrs and purrs. I often wonder how she makes that 
noise. Sometimes when my kitten goes to bed with me 
she tiakles n\y feet. 1 like to sleep with her be- 
caus e she feels so nicj^ and warm. In the day time 
she darts her6 and there pattinjr the air with her 
paws.. You would^ think she wa4|Mpaying a game. One 
dtiy I saw a very funny thing napped (sic). Hy 
kiitten jfricked up her ears. I guess she heard a 

.vscratchy noice (silc), She*mewed in a tiny voice. 

^^I watched her fair a while. She sat very very still. 
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Then her little tail began to wiggle. sAe turned 
her head to one side, 9^^^®^ly she sprang over 
^the wal^l atfd skittered down to the ground, I was 
so excited I ran to see what it was • She\,had caught 
a big fat mouse. So you can see kittens ban be a 
lot of fun. " \ 



A 7-year-old 
"Grade 1 pupil, 



The name of my book is Bambi. but I want to call my 
s t oi^y : 

The N9»v Bom Baby 

"One day a bird saw a fawn in the forest. As soon as 
he saw the baby he went to tell the othecs. Soon 
every one was at the thicket. Two. birdy^ flew to 
spread the news to all the animals. OK said the 
squirrels we must hurry and tell old sleepy owl. 
Vak^ up, wake up squealed the two birds to the owl. 
What is all the commotion? , asked the owl. ,A prince 
is born and every one is going to see him. Ve want 
you to come too. Away flew the owl. Congratu 
Mrs. Doe said the owl.. . ThaYik you, said Mrs. Doe. 
Soon the animals were gone except Thumper. What 
are you going to name him? said thumper. Bambi 
said the dop. My J Bambi .Vyou have fur^y wobbly 
legs said Thumper. Shame on you Thumper, said the 
mother. I'm sorry. Oh well let's go and play 
Bambi. They began to irun . Thumper jumped over 
log, Bambi followed but *'?ie didn't jump far enough. 

Plop J went Bambi on the Iq^ I think that's 
enough playing for to-day said Bambi. f like this 
story becaus^*^-^^ike animals.'' 

A '6-year-old 
* Grade 1 pupil 

The Run Away Pancake 

"Once there lived a big round cook with a thi^ long 
cat* One tiay he got hungry. Then he said to the- 
Xong thin c'at I am going to make a pancake so he 
started to work. The little boys down' the SLtreet 
smelt it. And they came running and said wliat ar^e 
you making (sic) I Bin making a pancake he said. 
They wached (sic)' it and' they wached (sic) it. 
.Then they sabf it jump up. Then ilt jumped out of 
the pan a^d p:an VUt the door. Tl^ boys tride (sic) 
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to catch it but they were too little. The man 
tride (sic) to catch it but he was too fat to 
catch i^t. Then the pancake met an old lady. 
The Lady said stop stop but the pancake did not 
stop Th^ Lady tried to catch it but she wa^ too 
old. On went the pancake. Soon he met a hent 
Stop stop called the hen but the pancake kept 
running* The pig said it dosn ' t (sic) i?iatter 
hop on my nose so he hoped (sic) on hi^^ nose and 
he opened his mouth and ate him up." / 

■ ^ I " 

( ^ A 6-year-old 

' Grade 1 pupil 

The name of my book is: 

Little Bobo 

Once there was a littie elephant naifled Bobo., He 
had no clowthes (sic). But one day his mother 
bought him a blue jacket with big blue pockets. 
Then he went to show the other animals. Oh look I 
at Bobo's new jacket with big blue pockets. Little 
Bobo was so happy that he 'fell^ gji the waiter and 
made his 'jacket all muddy and all the animals 
laughed. Bilt 3obo didn't laugh. He went trying 
home. When he, go.1?|jhomQ he said I fell in the pool 
and^ made rsh jacket muddy. Don't wox^ry Bobo said 
his mother we^lll dry clean -it. The next day they 
went to the londry-mat (sic). ''The lady There 
6ould hardly hjear. She 4:hought Bobo's mother 
said- would you^ shrink Bobo*s jacket. So she put 
some shrinking powder in the tub. Then when it 
was finished it looked so 'small that he couldiY^t 
get into it. Then Bobo began to cry. Bobo's 
mother began to cry too. Then Bobo said dusent 
(sic) any one watr^^ my jacket? It won't fit me 
anymore . Little giVaf f e tride (sic) it on but 
it didn't fit. Big iDrother hippo tride (sic), it 
on but it didn't fit.^ But it looked bigger Bobo 
tride (sic) it on and guess what 1 it was bigger. ^ 
Thank you giraffe and hippo yo.u^streched (sic) » 
my jacket and now I can were' (sic) it again. I 
like this story^ because Bobo yas happy again and 
I like it because Bobo ^ s mother was crying. 
Mother's don^t usualy (sic) cry."' 

" A 7"'y®^^'"Old " 

Grade 1 pupil. 
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The independent but slow reader reaci^ approxii^a tely 
twenty-five or more library books durinj the year. This 
type of pupil is given opportuni tv.Jand provided with a 
Hj^imate so that he is able to avaJ^ himself oS. an abun- 
^nce of phonics early in the yeai^, through the^ ^^^arying 
procedures and basic sound learning activities. "Phis 
gives him the necessary r'epetitdon and active partibd- 
pation upon which a slow achiever thrives and thus pr^ ^ 
vents the deadly monotony of 'routine drills. It is onl 
when we cash in on an abundance of phonics, taught early 
in the yean and made intensive enougl; so that most of it 
±s taught during the first three or four months (accumu- 
latio-n) leaving the remaining six months for functional 
reading (retention) that we will receive such rewarding, 
dividends. 

Observations showed that all children fast and slow 
appeared to read welL. Spelling a^on^ the slow achievers 
show^tT mastery of the sounds and comparatively fe,w spo^^l- 
ing errors. The teacher had more time to spend^yith the 
slow people since the faster achievers had gallc/ppedJ of f 
on thejrfpsovn initiative to do anong other thin/s, creative 
writ'ing. - / \ ^ 



The fallowing is an exgunple of a 'slow ach/iever's 
book report: f ^ 

The run away pancalce This is a cook man He can 
make inithing,, he w^nts, He said I^m hungry. hi,s 
can said mew nrew. - yc|u will have some thing to e^t 
soon said the co^ok man. 

It is redy now. "mew mew. he* took the cake out 
of the oven. The pancake started, to rool Down 
the road .He started to' laugh. he saw a pig. 
when the pancake rolled by the pi^ cot the run * l- 

a way pancake. this is a funny stoj;^. 

^ . 6-year-old % 

Grade 1 pupil 

Purpose and Scope of the Method 

The purpose of the Blended Sound-Sight Developmental' 
method is threefold; first, to provide a detailed .workable 
procedure through advance'^ phonics in t^e Grade One rea'dirfg 
program to encourage independent reading; second, to pro- 
vide a developmental program which will, at the onset of' 
school life, bring about that feeling of "togetherness « 
so essential to beginners and at the same time, allow • 
expansion for individual differences,' and third, to 
challenge children through an abundance and variety, of 
material and techniques. 
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The Blended Sound-Sight Method is not a theory developed 
outside a classroom and then tested within it. It is rat^&e^rvj 
a practical classroom method which was found to be so success- 
ful that a request was made to have it analyzed and published 
in book form so that a greater number of teachets might bene- 
fit. The Blended Sound-Sight Method is unusual in its 'tim- 
ing of the phonics instruction, in the kind of phonics taught 
and in the stimulating approach which produces enthusiastic 
independent readers. 

/ - 

Through practical classr9oni experi ence • i t has been 
proven that the Blended Sound-Sight Method of reading, with 
its emphasis pn an abundance of phonics taught early in the 
year, produces ^ completely independent readers at a much 
earlier peri^e than other systems. 

Independence is gained if a climate be set up, "^hat gives 
a child opportunity to increase his intellectual po-tential 
by leading him to use phonics rules rather tfian his memory 
to discover new and unfamiliar words. If he i.s given this 
opp^ortunity , he will be reading in the pre-primers within 
threfe weeks'^of the beginning of school. In additi6n Tie 
will be given access to a variety of activities where the 
ne\^ learned ' rules are incorporated into a systematic set-up 
for reinforcing and reyiewing, a very effectives-method for 
insxiring that the material learned will be remembered. The 
skills are so conceived and so cotistructed that hy the end 
of the second month (October) most of the children will • 
have advanced to the individualized library where fthey ^ 
will range widely on their own j.n* the large repertoire of 
'literature founMx there. 

\ The Blended So,und-Sight Method begins by teaching th^ 
alphabet letters one by bne in* a definite systematic way"^ 
during the daily lessons which begin the first day of 
school. The child O^es not name the letters. He sounds 
them kineis.thetically^(using the lips and tongue). Tn 
this way the child is<made aware of the manner of produc- 
tion of each letter. Along with this teaching of the 
sounds of the alphabet is the printing of the letters. 
Each child becomea aware of the special way in which these 
letters are printed so that reversals such as "b" for "d", 
"d" for "b" and *VC[" for "p" may be prevented. The above 
step is nothing more 'than an accurate way of estrSHl:i>^hing' 
the initiaj^onsonants and endings which the child 
counters in word attack. It is vital to the child that 
this step b^ taught accurately and consistently in the 
early learning ift^^-^nsonant b^lends. Without it, children 
are handicapped wheifcsaferying to t'lend the basic parts of 
the words together such as "str-ee-t". Whispered conson- 
ants (ch, sh, th, wh) and voiced consonants (th, ch, w, j,) 
are also' taught early in the year. This , system provides 
early learning of vowels as well as vowel variants^ 

' Io 
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giving children opportunity to see hov Vowels perform in 
many different ways. Children learn va^io^;^^ structural 
and phonetic elements which stand out in wo:^ds more 
prominently 'in both sound 'an<3 sight than do any other 
parts. , For example, iji the word "green" the "ee"s can 
be identified more quickly than the initial consonaij^t 
I'g". These letters arfr the loudest sound heard as the 
word is said. 




It is reasonable to suppose that if the "ee" Sound 
as in "green" is easie'r for a child to hear it will be 
easier for him to see, therefore when he begins tp learn 
words such basic sound tools are brought to his attention 
as well as the initial consonants. Considerably moreem- 
pjiasis is placed on the basic tool sounds sucji as ee ai ay . 

This system stresses the careful scrutiny of wor^s. 
Never at any time are the sixty or seventy phonic essen- 
tials such a5 (ai, ay) and (ui, op) taught in the form of 
a dri^ll or forced on children to learn. Such an exercise 
would be meaningless and xn ^11 probability boring to the 
slow class as Well as^ to th^ faster people. Words are 
regarded as initial wholes. The child is trained to 
analyze words , structurally and phonetically. ' The child 
begins to see how words are built. He learns to detect 
the vowel or ^emi^vowel el-ements te'irmed phonograjns or 
basic sound tools ^s^tlie' Blended Sound-Sight System des~ 
ignates them, He sees"^eir pl^ce value in the words^ 
as in green . He learns phonic rules which govern these 
basic tools. These phonic rules be9ome a paijt of the ' 
child's daily instruction. -Stating the rules becomes 
one of the most joyous* activities of the day. In their 
excitement children sometimes give the rule before it is 
asked for^-^-The slow achiever listens in on these repeti- 
tive rules and although he maj riot say the rule as fluently 
a3 the faster achiever^he will show signs of the knowledge 
of it by the results qf his work. The child sees the 
common features in other words of the same kind and is ' 
thus able to form generalizatiops . He finds that these 
basic tool elements are Keys that unlocTc new and unfe^nll- 
iar words while the in^itial consonants and endings ^liong * 
with consonant blends are subordinate helpers in word 
attack. The following are examples of word attack; 



The child looks at the word "rain". He- examines it 
by identifying the basic tool sound "ai" as in rain. He 
repeats\ the rule to himself saying, "ai" says a aricl comes 
in the middle of words. With his previous acciirate - 
learning of initial consonants he says the letter "r!^ 



an^ci^ then says the 



sound . He carries the sound 



;}rhrough to the end of ^he'word accentuating the "ai* 
sound slightly ^.nd put$ on the consonant ending "n" 
thus r ai n. If the word were "truck" ha would say 
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th^ (previously learned) consonant blend tr then s^y the 
short vQ^fel '^und. He identifies the ck and repeats the 
'rUle^by ^ayirig (ck usually comes at the end of words and* 
it says "cuh") attacking it thus t^r u ck. In^ th« .case 
of the word "frame" h^^ees the fr blend . He soiinds it-. 
He sees the silent e on the end of the word so he applies 
the rule (-when the^e is" on the end of the word it -maJces 
the vowel say its nari^ ) . Instantly he has the* word 
fr a^^^me . There is no guessing. Ther0 Ijs- no trying' to 
remember what the word looked like. ''These simple easy 
rules are learned in the f ir^t .week'fe of sdfibol in the 
"Ve learn by doing" activities. 

w 

There is excitement and satisfaction for the child , 
when he can apply the rules and d is cover' w^ords without 
help from anyone. In no ^other way 'can s±x*-y ear-o§rds be- 
come more/motivated than by the method of discover]^. ^, 
This 0:^3 the child an impelling desire to learn morfe. 
Ev.en the slow achiever learns thes'e simple rules *as he \, 
hears the other members of the class- repeating and * 
applying thera to their new and unfamiliar woi>^s^ The 
slow achiever is influenced by their^ excitemen't of 
discovery. He too becomes a participant ^ ^although he 
will be slower he will begin to feel Recess. This ds < 
all the motivation he needs* 

While word attack thro\>gh context, has its plac'e, it , 
is not used in the early reading"" stages . As, the child • 
begins his library experiences, .scoritext clues will be** 
used extensively* Skill in the uWe of context to jreveal 
meaning represents mature reading *ability . 

The Blended Sound-Sight System places ;much amphasis 
on structural ancj phonetic aspec^t.s along with phonic 
rules. ^Children ^ soon reali'ze that they can, en joy reading 
more -when theV'can get new words on t^eir owfl. Those who 
have to stop to ask for words wilT cover little groiind. 

Mediocre results can be obt^ijied with less effort and 
longer time, 'but we are anxious to probe-the depth of 
potential by cashing in .on the exuberance and readiness . 
of these natural scientists who ask so many questions./; 
Ve must not disappoint them?. p / 

The Advantages of the^Blended Sound-Sight^ Method / 

1.. It provides^ reading readiness prograjn.. It includes 
the teaching of phonics through the play approach whe 
children learn it unconsciously. Each /child absorbs 
what he can. In thip way provision is /made for* 



cliilclreji with previous exp^rien^g, acMevement . . ' ^ , 

'Air' no time is the. slow child'' p^e^ur^ .Q^^-^^J^er^ /*' 
,into" learning beyand hia . c^apaci^.ty ♦ ' ; '-^ > , ' 

I* p?:ovides activities if'd;r >^ei^fo)$^ - . >/ 

appe^aling and ^nterestinG'' ^o both^ tl^e, /fast Vtid- slow - '\ 
child. In 'these ^'Ve \ezi^^ Joy ,4odn^^'.^ctivlt'ies^ ? ' . *; 
concepts ai^e mad,e clear a^d^- reiii^'oi^c^'m of,, such ' , . 

conceptcs is .established. "Chill^rlti ai^e^'.g^iven' opportu- " 
nity to participate ip th^se a&'tiv^t'iei'^^'a t jany -time- , 
dliring thg.<day, whether it i^ " a t^, recess or^uri^g ^ 
class periods when their -seatwork^assignnieffls have 
been . cornijle'te'd . /' 



his s>^m provides opportunity for the teacher to 
d\agnQ^e cTiild behaviour as each child actively 
participates In these self .. teaching activities. 

Provision is'made £or 3crr abundance /of ^phonic? for 

all with njo limitations^. « . * ' ' * 

It provides for early phoiaie teaching JLqavjmg-the " . 
greater portion of the ^ear for retention; . ' 

It prov,i4es clima^ta-s^-f 6^^^ self teaching trying 'the / ^ 
dlscpveiiy..-appxoach^' :>^Self learning" is cumulative'.'/ ^ . 

^ " , ^" // - , •'. ^ ^ 

It provides early functional reading wher.e^^iU^i^f^ 

<yan feel the joy of success^ , ^ ' ' ' ' '''^^ 'f-'; ^-V* 

It prov4;.des a variety or re^ding.ma terial" wJi,e;pe ' ; ! 
phonics is tied into every suJ;>'jeort suggested- "by " \\ 

the course of* study. ^ '" '•- ^ . <- V ' o 

•I^ provides for advariced cbnipreffe-nsioi^. XP^^^^'^APhs / 
oif unrelated stories challenging enough- foy '-g: Grad^ - < 
Two or Three reader are made available r )■ *It-' •prd—'^ • 
vides for logical and structural compreheri^ion.'''^ 

It provides a flexible form <of x^Orgariizatioti' Which'/ 
takes into account differences in ' rate 'and kind of ^ ' 
learning. For example, the child begirt s^; with * the 
activity aet-up which prepares him;' for. hi^ /'^dvinoe- 
ment to the library when IjTO is ready NOT w^Lj^i rthe \ 'V . 
class is i^eady, NOR when-a certain unit'i).f i^fi'e ' ^5 - 

reader i^ completed^ ^" "' • " > : 

* *,*/"'♦ ' 

Th^e teacheiT' provides , the child with .the t^oais ' of 
3:e^rning and' jrfien guides ,him in 'the use of them. * 





' *, 4?^^^" '*^/®^^ ba^slc ^ieneiats ,ctonta.dtp6d-dn w^rcjs . ^ 

; * ^ ^•>1^V'. , '^'-* \ ' . / . 

, ;^ 12 * ^jf^^^s^'^^^^refu;^^ tW child .to ^ 

"^^^^^v^ t^ >pell. wor^is, as ' soon a.s he*" can\read 
' . w6rdsj>ma^ spelling an.^ Tieadirig' synonomous . 

■ I ' i l^^vides a . js^t ep Joy si ep - pro Wdure in wri t^t en 

' • • ' yi; cj6irfnuni6atibrr wljii?h:.^k[e.eps ''pace ,with' the cliild*^^ ' 

^ (• VA^^^;^nc?iVi'dua through ^the planned • arid ^ 

\V \ .'^*^^\^-^'S^^|^®4;ii>r^y progratn. 



■' ra1;jB 'of sgeed are. cared fo^ 
^v'-j'" ;"' tKKOu#li*.th,e-\-ak^^ to the^lrsdi'i vidua li zed Li'bi-ary . 

eaf^ly--ijf.,tjiV ^Tear j r.ei^tf^FJc^g^-eScistin^ interests and ' 
.w^ ..proitftirdiri^- fertiife siJlV f&r tlie j^ulf iyation of new ones. 



CTomparlson bf;Kethods ' 




\ ' A:s comp^e^^ith. tjie Blended Sotind-Sight' System other 
s-^'st.eius./Bvlch a6^*vthe , Gatiadian B^'sic ^erie^ «nd the (i\xxvX-- 
culum jFaiJuadatJibirt* ^ phoni9s* "tix^y dp ,^o;t 

.teach* -the '^"sic ]pJaonetiq^\el<9iTients nor. the^jphOnic rulerf; 
•\^hic*i: ac curat ely /help e€i'<^^^^ becopife ii^depepdeft^j^ 

' xeadirig*; \. * ' \ /i'./-"^ ' . - ' ^Z- . • ^ 



. The-qjarriculum "EojajAdatia^^ U6e| ^^rvation* ^''^ 

phoniQS Which in clud^es only' I'nxtial 'fcarison9ii^tS and'^^ci- ' 
^Pgs, a .liini-t-^d, ampu>it« of "]^honetlc and stinactural ' ^aXy^is 
.such as s^/e^", e^d, dng, compcmnd; words j,. rhyming words and 
^ni^ed re^er *W^^5pjns . ^, It falls' far sh^o.rt'^f^elpitig : 
chil-dren to becpVe independent readers/' " . ^ " \ 

- v The » Canadian Reading"i)'evelopmeat^l JSe^i'ies,' whil^* it 

is an iraprov'exneTit on the f orm'er^.^^fi^es in the ampUnt* of 
^ ^ . phonics faug^^ty the introduction of phonixss is *so gradual 
.'t}?at^^^Tl .the more adyajaced phol7ic3 i^ brought' 15^. near 
• ; ^-fe^ojP the-year Vit^Xe time is left^ ftati^^Veih'fdrcement 

, oW^j(lnctio^ai reading. /Becatise-.t^e c^ild must 't:ake th^ 
.^^*,-*^ple year his phonic le^Lrniitgs , . he is left . 

'f^ ve;ry little time/^or viritteh c'ommunication , ai)d creative 

»W?:*it^rig. This Series/uses mafny phonetic olues such as, 
Y, haviiig^chdiciren ie^xn sL tiew 'wox^i |*r,<l!ra a knqiwn word*. rAgain' 
c&iidr^'ri must "rei5^ up oti memory.. ► No provision is mgPde> for 
/the /sipw/child. \\j^y are so anahy children slow?* ^^s 
/ o.^ten ,the1^1ack* pf /memory, y.et'' niost of the Reading Series' 

./ . / ' '^^^ ' * 
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base their word attack on membry • Since a ^hild must rely 
bri Ills .memory to**learn new wordfs, he 'also relie3*on his 

, memory to spell words • If a child can ^ t spell fluently * 
his written wof^k will suffer. Making' use of the memorV ; , 
may be all'-^^ight for, the fast or averag-e achiever-, >'lyit ^ ' 
the slow child is left- unsupported as "usual. . We, .T>rant -to. 

.help^^^his type of child, but in what wa.y;^ a,re '^teachers.;.. • 
given suggestions and help? Finding, new words 'jba;5ibcL^<)p / 
known wood's to. .assist him in'word attack 'tends 'to ^pl^-.^^^^^ 
a bu^dep on the child's memory. He h£^v'^e\tp remejgib^r.^ ' 

the kno^m word if he is to be able' t'O da^'cpv^r" "t^e, nfelW^^^ ' 
word. For exaifiple, if the words^^i.re '^*ihap*k" '^^^rue^c^^^^ 
he must look carefully at the enij'ip^s 'bf the^!e f.T^o?**^s;' aptf 
note that truck, ends in " ck*^ a^d. tha"n}c '^ds Uri' "k*\V ^He . / • 
is expected to remember which word- fe^sd'ed i'fi ""k: ariji-^tifh^ch* in'^ 
ck. .'If his memory. Tails' him^ he- mus;^ "give wa^-' to ^0ssijog. 

^low would a 'ciiild tislng ; the Blended ,S0und-Sig5;it Method 
. iattack wprds^^such as ' these? ;. He would apply/ tUe/'ruiie ''ifchat^ 
govprns these elements..' ^ If the' vowel i*s short, iiie Aorii / 
wil'l .eetid J-'n ck in trp^ck. If . a consonant" conjes ';b"etxeen 
th.e -'shorx vowel and the ending it , will end in^-a^? k as in / 
^ -^hajik. ^ This methpd of word attack* gives a ohild .confi- ' 
dpnc.e, security and joy ,as .he ^xulocks new and Unf^jnii^a'if^-' 
Words. There ds no gue'ss-ihg. He ha-s tlie "know how*' at^ 
his commanS. " ] , . • • . ^ . 

Oth^r' systems provide very lit^tle- for early library / 
adXi^^ncement because . tHeir phonic, approach i3 ' li^ite^# ^ 
Children wh6 ^re' kept reading in readers for* three quar- , 
ters o^f the' year are deprived of the' joy and self satisr- 
f^actiQh' founcj in' readilig books- which interest, them. y 

The Blended Sound-Sight System makes proVisd^on for , , 
wel*l planned organized situa€ibxis' early in .tiie .year^ where 
a child can adv'anoi^ ta the library early enplighf to give 
him p>l^enty of functi.Onal reading and where he' can keep 
v'recprds of his progress as will be referred t,o p^r\ the 
library chapter.- ' . . . 

Other systems provide less challenge . Tlie child i^ 
gi"v^en little opportuni-j^y through self parti^cipa ting X 
'climates to discover or 'inquire ♦ There ajpe few inoti'\/ating 
devices to inspire hiip* ¥hat excitement^ or^ happines^lls 
there in always listening to the teache:;^ teach while' the 
child becomes the recejStaCle into whicji the information 
is poured? Is this what we want? I think not. ..Unless * - 
children are given an abundance of phQnics which contains 
the '^nece'ssary basic sounds and rules along with opf).prtu- 
nity to actively par-ticip9,te in these learningts early 'in. " 
the . year, they will n^t be -able to discover and ^^plojrer v ^ 
-< ' ^ . ^"^''^ '* ' *^ ' 
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new words on their own. Ve will ' continue to hear those 
«^faraous words: 

Child; "What is this word> mother?" 
' Mother; "Try to sound^it out foi* yourself." 
, Child: "But we haven H had this woyd yet,»^ 



/ 



Chapter -Two 
THE ADVANCED PHONICS COURSE TAUGHT 



SujTvey. of Sounds Taught, and Sug^e^^ed Timlnp: 




GRADE ONE 



WHAr IS TAUGHT 



(1) Mastery of the ai^habet 
letters in soi^^, symbol 
and printin^x^ 

(2) Mastery ofjinftlal conson- 
ants and endings; visual,* 

- auditory, perception of 
rhyme. 

(3) Mastery of voiced and 
V whispered consonants. 



WHEN IT IS TAUGHT 

This is begun the first / 
day of school and is 
completed by the end 0 J 
the third week. 



Voiced Whispered Voiced Whispered 



b 
d 

V 



p th 

t zh 

k (c, ck) w 

f J 



th 

sh 
wh 
ch 



m 
n 



r 

y 



(^) Mastery of the open o and the 

open e as- shown in the feyf words 
in which they .app^ar:^ ' 
no go , so , he buffalo , ago , 

he, me, we, be, she 

(5) Mastery of the phonogram sounds 
referred to as basic tool 
sounds : . 



These are taught at 
the end of the second 
week. 



oi- 


oy 


ai ay 


ck 


soil 


boy 


sail play 


b'lack 


ar 


or 


ur , ir 


er 


car 


corn 


purple girl 


her 


ui 


00 


ew ea 


ea 



•fmiit moon chew beach weather 




/ 



Thefe^e are taught with 
the presentation of any 
new word along with the 
reading rules. 
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' ow ow ou ee 
^yellow cow sound s ee 



au aw 
fault draw 
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(6) Mastery of^ the 6 consonant 

sounds whef^ tjiey are the / 
loudest: . ' . / 

el, em, en, ex, ef, es 

/ (7) Ka:?tery of compound words- 

(8/)^Mastery of .syllables 

(9) Mastery of consonant blends 



'These are taught in 
the first or second 
month. 



Taught* through; 
-seasonal poetry in 
September- ' * 



¥hisper6d- 



Voiced 



s-c wer 
sk sm 
sp sn 
St sw 
shr 
. squ 
spl 
spr 



tw 
dw 



•hi br 
cl cr 
f 1 - fx--' 
gl gr 
pi dr 
si pr 
• ' tr 
thr 



qu 



i 



Bleilds are taught 
in every ^lesson • ' 



inflected forms r ^ 

ing s, 's, ed, . XJr ' ^, 



(10) Mastery of i 
tiade by add 

ipr^, ed d, ed with the 
feound of t. 

V o - 

(11) Mastery of vowels ^ 

. (a) Eong and short vowels 
(b) Silent, e a«-in the 
jl , /. "Tollowing words J ^ 

little" • 

are , -the, (This e is-/ 
. i?ef erred to as the\-no' 
job e as there is no 
jTule for the e ) , 

(120 Mast ery of the r vowe/ls : 
or, ar, ir, ur 

(13) Mastery of the semi vowels: 
Yf i , * • 

(i^) Masi^ery of the letters with 
4 one sound: 



,/ ■ 

The s flare taught .sit.-, 
the And o%f t'lie third- 
week and continued -in 
the spelling les^ons^ 
They are made jfunc- " . 
tional in «early primer 
reading and reading 
lessons from the black- 
board. '"They 'o-re re- 
inforced by self prac- 
tice iiT the Activity.'^ 
Set-up. 

A x> r 




' gu gn ' gh 
guess sign ghost 

rh ga/ ce 
'rhyme^ cage ^ facd 



wr kn 
write *knee 

•ph ' 
phone , 



TKese are taught as the 
^ituations^ arise. 



These are taught during^ 
/formal spelling,^ l^steohs. 
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(15) ^ Mastery of contractions Contractions are taugh*^. 

r a^vifehe tneed ari s^g^ 

' , * Vhen the child htK^ns 

to' write his r^der 
stories at the lend of 
• ' . November he will nead 

fo know what contrac- 
^ * I o- tions are. 

(16) Mastery of ^reading raises ' ^ These simple rules are 

;^ ^ taught a^i;he beginning • 

of the year and aa^e* used 

%as new words are Intro- ' 
^ duced.' 
. ▼ . \ 

' Rules Governing Digraphs 

1. ck comes at the end of words and s^s "cuh" - blacky 

2. -ar says R (use its name) cart , car . 

3. 00 says 00 andy<r??mes in ^he middle of woirds - moon . 

4. oo^followed by k e.g., 00k says the sound as in put. 

5. ew saj^ 00 and comes at the end of words - chew. 

6% ui says 00 and is used in a' very few words. The child 

leams the few words that contain ui such as fruit, suit. 

7. oi says "oih" ajid comes in the middle of words - boil . 

8. ' oy.says "oih" and comes on the end of words - boy . 

9. ow says o and comes on the end of words - yellow. 

10. ow says ow I and comes on the end of worcis - cgv. (The 
child is taught to -fery both sounds when ai:tacking % new 
word and thus find the sensible one.) / / 

11. pu says ow I and comes in the middle of -words - sound . 

12. ow as^ in brown is brought to the^attentdon of the pupils 
by showing that this is a distinguished family (br o^wn » 
clown , down , town ) . 

*13 . ai stays a and comes in the middle of words \- tail . 

14. ay says a axx'd comes on the end of words - m^ . 

15. er says r (say the sound not the name) and u^ally comes 
on' the end of .words - father. (The child is rimght that 

^ "there are a few exceptions to the rules such as^eugar ) . 

16. ir says r (say the .s^und not the name) and comes 3^? the 
middle of words, (it is wQll to have the child leajrh^a 
few of the coamon words that contain the ir basic too] 
Por example. "On the third girl ' s birthday she saw her 
first bird.") 

17*^* ur says r (say the sound not the name) and comes in the 
middle of words - church. (To help children to^is- 
tinguish between Ir and ua^Words they might ^eam a 
semtence such as, "She is^ nurse who goes ito church 
with a purp le purse*" This is to establlBir the \xr 
says r concept ."J^ -^^^^^ ||iL 

18. til is used ^t the be^^ning of *rword and has ^a voiced 
sound as in tfie. ^ 
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r . - 

i * 

19- th is used at the end of a word and has a whispered 

^ sound - with, - ' 

20. ch may come at the beginning or at the end ^ ^wor<Js ajid 
has a whispered sound - church. 

21. vh, comes at the beginning of words and it has a whispered 
sound - which. 

22. sh may come^ at the beginning or ending of words and has 
a whispered sound - wish» shut. 

►23 • ng has a^ nasal sound - song. 

2k. ee^says e and comes in the middle or on the end of words - 
gree^n, sjee. (Activity TaJa^le One las referred to earlier 
gives practice in establishing these sounds^) 

25* ea says e and comes in the middle of words - leader, 
leaves . 

26. ea says-e and comes in the middle of words - weather. 

(children become adapt at trying each of the sounds and 

deciding whether to us^ e or S', } 
27* aw says aw and comes at the end of words - draw. 
28. au says aw^and comes in the middle of words - caught , 
29* or says^'or'and usually comes in the middle of words - corn. 
3D. ore says, or and comes on the end of words - more . 

31. oa says 3 and comes in the middle of. words - boat. When 
two vowels go walking, the first one does the talking. 

32. ey'says a and comes only in hey and they. 

33. ei^h says a and comes in very* few words - sleigh, eig ht . 
(These are taught as the situation arises, eight ^as in 
arithmetic, sleigh as in Santa's sleigh.) 

34. ight, ite. The Blended Sound-Sight Method* does not em- 
.phasize the teaching of words by families but on occasi.on 
it is useful. "ight" is taught as 'bej-onging to a large 

*. family from which many words are derived. "ite" belong- 
ing to a small f-araily, therie are few words to remember - 
kite, bite,, site, mite, sprite, write . 
35* ough has six sounds.. Children are not asked to.leeim all 
of these sounds at any one time'. They learn each one as 
it is needed but they are made aware of all the- sounds by 
the introduction of a poem based on the six sotmds of 
"ough". The poem 'is called Tommy Goiigh. 

TOMMY GOUGH by Pauline Prances Camp 

When first the new boy cam§ to. school. 
His name was not announced. 

The ^children knew how it was spelled, f 
But npt. how ' twas^ pronounced. , • 

"Twas easy . to decide, quoth one, ' ^ 
"Of course it rhymes with r ough s ^ 
I'm positive in my own mind. 
That that boy^s name is Gough I " 
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"You may be right,** a second said, ^ 
"'Tis possible, although 
I rather think, if he were asked, 
He'd say his name is G ough > " 

"Pooh, pooh 1" a loud voice called in scorn, ^ 
"With nonsense let's be thr ough , ^ ^ 

That I am right you must allow 
We'll call the new boy G ough ? 

"That's as you please," replied, a fourth. 
While swinging on a bough 
"And yet I see no reason why 
His name should not be Gough . " 

But here the boy himself appeared. 
And said with bashful cough, 
"Say, fellows, can I. play with you? 
My naTie is Tommy G ough I " 

Early Fun(>t4^al .Use of Phonics 

-^"A^soon as any phonic insights are learned they are put 
to work in a variety of ways. The teacher makes availfable to 
the class a variety of reading materials other than the t 
reader by hanging up large sheets of paper containing sen-- 
tences and work relating to the Wesson taught. Refer to t^ 
section on "Phonics tied into every subject." Sounds are 
reinforced and reading continues to be functional through 
the use of seasonal poems.. For example, if it is a Hallowe'en 
poem it will have interest value because it is somethings im- 
mediate in which the child is involved. It will contain des- 
criptive words and rhyming words, .and various' mopds . , Such 
poems may be used frequently in choral work and dramatiza- 
tion. Children trained in the Blended Sound-Sight Method of 
the close scorutiny of words find themselv^^^analyzing in- 
teresting ^nd meaningful' words in poems /and i*^ for *en- 
joyment thus making the learning functijonal . j The more op- 
portunity children have to see how wriVten work is achieved 
the better foundation they have for thfe establishment of 
their own creative efforts. All advanced Bionics is tied 
in to every subject so that it become^ functional immediately. 

To enjoy reading experiences is one of the ♦main objectives 
of the Blended Sound-Slight Method. Children will enjoy reading 
experiences if the advanced phonics is made available early 
in the y e^r and they are given opportunity to advance accord- 
ing to their ability to grasp,' organize and effectively use 
these advanced ' skills so that they raayNsucceed, and villain 
^txjxn foster feelings of security and\ satisfaction . 
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THE BLENDED - SOUND-SIGHT -METHOI 



THE TEACHER 
FACES A PROBLEM 



' ( ' WHAT DOES -5HE 

DOES 'HOT WAIT T0-5EE IF THEY ARE 



Advances 

to the 
L»brory 

he is 
ready 



LISTENIIV 

Li5-ienin^ to instruction 

Stof 165 

MS for 
consonanrt'S 



THE 




RHADiNG RE/iDlNESS 
I ' l\CT\HG 

1- Singing /\cfion Son<2S 
2.. Sihcji'hci Gcimes 

3, Bodvj i^ovefrjeiTt<; 

Chofal 5peaf<:/n9 
5. Poems ■' 
4. Verse 



THE BEGINNING^OF ADVANCE! 



BASIC. PHON/C 50UNL 
, LEARNED THROUGH, 
ktiown coldui-s usinq th 
PLAY APPROAG 



FORMAL Le550Ns' in PRJntING 
\CHILDRE.N ARE MADE AWARE 
OF 'the 50UNP EACH LETTER 
PF THE ALPH/^5ET MAKE5 AS 
THEY PRINT 



activities 



ai-e qliernaiecl wrth 




THE 
LISEO^ 

Wo fit 

Sou I 
US;I 




a I 
5a 1 1 



play 



01 

soil 

A 



AWhHZ^D .-PHONICS V THE BACKBa NE.; 0| 

\ i I I I I 1 1 ■ 11 



Knowledge 



REINFORCEMEKIT' 

ihrouqh 
SELF PRACTICE 

ACTIVITY 
TABIB I • 
WE 

LEARN BY DOIMG 




ow 
brown 
ihe- 



ow 
yellou/ 
Kules 



oq qu aw ew . ai 
l:fcai-fqu(t saw few frUit 
of {he qboue bc^sic itoh 



00 
inoon 



CorrelQlion 



PHOWICS-.IS TIED INTO EVER^ 
ReFei- to Basic Steps fot- fuH 



Science 



Fi 1ms 



Music 



CorreiqtioD 



Reading 



Health 



Spelling 



Lanqugqe 
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. THIS 15 A FLEXIBLE Form of 

Vnicn tak^5 into qccoUht diffej-eneeS, 
learning. CW(//-eh qitq ho± qH frd onihe 5ami 



METHOD IN READING DEVELOPMENT 



■> 



VARIATIONS IN ABILITY 
Some children are not ready, sow^ are 



PES SHE DO? 

THEY ARE RE-APY - SHE GETS TH EM READY 
RE/iDiKjESS Set up 



A<d\"6n Some 

Jvemeirt"; 



H PHONIC AtTING GAME 

Learnino is unconscio 
becquse of lis play 
■ appi-oqch. 



IG OF ADVANCED PHONICS 



PHONIC 50UMDS 
NED THROUGH 
colours using the 
AY APPROACH 



rnaiecl wrlh . FORMAL LE550N5 



THE BLENDED 50UND -516HT/ METHOD 
USED fNTHE ^TEACHING of pk|MER lA/ORDS 
hot 0 5 siqht wor49. 
, Words /\Rt j^/vALYSEP STREssiw&^B^^rStc tool 

- SoUt^DS 50 eSSEh!TlAl IH *UORV ATTACK 
'•DSiSJG THE INDUCTWE APPROACH 

KBONE OF THE READIWG PROGRAM 




ur 

purple 



or 
corh 



S^ell'ing Rules 



\KiTO EVBF^V. SUBJECT. 
15 foif -further informQtion 



He 



tion 



ding 



Coerelatloh 



•Social 




Drarna 



Art 





CHALLENGING 

THE FASTER ACHIEUERS 
usinq the 

. DISCOl^ERY METHOD 

,ACtlVITY TABLE S 
/ * VOE 
tEARN BY 



PROVISION. 
^ for 

DIFFERENT 
tn«l-lHfow<jrhtha 
daily use ofihe 

INQIVIOUAIIZED 
LtBKARY 



FORK OF ORGANIZATION ' 

'-iffe-reneeS m' r^4e.' <a+i</' ki'-nd of. 
on I/re 5ame Edi/cailohQl D/et, 



"^/IDV/INCEMEMT to tk LIBRARY 
on ihe -r?^A.pa^e — 
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" Chapter Three 



THE BASIC STEPS AND PROCEDURES USED IN THE v 
BLENDED SOUND--SIGHT METHOD 



Developing Reading Readiness Through Rhymes » St ori es and Sounds 

Sorne say that when the teacher feels that the child is 
ready, she may let him begin his reading^ experiences. Time 
alone will not bring about readiness, ,however. The teacher 
should not wait. She should provide learning activities, 
of various kinds where the child participates. 

. Children enjoy the sounds of rhyming words. Even the 
faster achievers like to show how they can repeat the rhymes. 
Nvxrsery rhymes and- short poems are very good for training 
children to listen critically to* characteristics of ,sounds 
that they hea.r". The teacher may give her class^a simple 
exercise by saying: "Tell me which, word does'^ot' jrnynre in 
this group: — gun, do, sun." Or she may *sayV^"Tdll me wh 
wor^d rhymes : --Pet^r, Poter, pumpkin eater." 




The teacher may also read numerous poe;ns and stoiJ'ies^to 
the children .with as much expression and vivaciousness as 
possible to hold interest^ They donH want to miss ^anything 
of that interesting story or poem so they form good habits 
of listening. Listening to instructions in singing, drama- 
tization or whatever the case may be; is all very important 
in the beginning weeks of school. 

A game based on initial consonants may be played. Play- 
ing a game gives the class a feeling of togetherness. The^ 
teacher may say, "Let us play the ^ame of Give Me. Give me 
something on my desk that starts with 'puh*". This type of 
activity is good for all pupils. It gives the teacher an 
insight into each child's previous experiences, so that she 
may provide activities , which will meet the needs of the 
varying abilities. 

Suggestions for Testing 

The following are suggestions of how the teaser may 
test the children from time to time. Her objective is to 
test them in the sounds of the alphabet and basic tool 
sounds. ^ ' ^ 
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Each cHild is given a paper numbered as follows 



1 
2 

3 
k 

5 



6 

7 
8 

9 

lb 
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The teacher proceeds thus: She may say "buh" . (NOTE: 
The spelling "buh", "cuh'S "duh" , etc., here and elsewhere 
"is meant merely to indicate to the deader, that the teacher 
is voicing the sound of the letter, rather than u/ing its 
letter name. "Buh", "cuh", "duh", do not represent the*' 
correct production the sounds, whichr production is ex- 
plained carefully in^he .te^ct -elsewhere.) The child will 
print b in the^ fi^rst sqfuare. She may say, I'm thinking of 
a word with Sn"* ow sound and it comes in the word "yellow". 
The child proceeds to pf^int ow in. the second square. The 
teacher may say, I want the ay thai comes at the end of 
words. The ohild responds by printing ay, in the third square 
She may ask the child to print the letters that say "cuji" 
and whic^h usually comes at the end of wordsr' The child wi 
print ckVn the fourth square. If vowels have been taught 
the teaclier could say, print.>the sound that says "cuh" an 
always comes'^fter the short vowel sound ^ " 

f 




Pi^inting Lessons with Phonetic 




Printing is begun the very first day of school. It is 
alternated with purposeful activity games and a variety of 
'other seatwork. Two periods a day are ^ taken for printing, 
one period for teaching and -one for review. * ^ 

\ 

The very first .and very important step is to give the ' 
child a clear understanding of direction3 in relation to 
himself. I would ^like to emphasize this ^phrase " in r*eiation 
to himself" because tests have shora that confusion over left 
and i^ight has been proven to be one of the obstacles found 
when testing pupils who were given up as hopeless in learn- \ 
ing to read^^ Many tliilfes children hea^ us saj^ "left" and 
"right". They hear it only in sound but have no real con- 
cept of ^it. Ve may say "We start at the top of our page and 
go to the left." All chirdren may not * understand this. Top, 
. .►bottom, left and right s^iould be carefully taught in rela- 
*tion to the chil<J*s own body. A great deal of -confusion Iti 
;^thd mind of the child can be avoided if this procedure is 
carefully followed. Both the brigli^ and the slower children ' 
enefit. . 
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We teachers often assume that sucK^hings are so simple 
tb^t ev»§ny child knows them. . Ve often assume too much and 
we find it out later, to our own grief. .Ve must teach with 
more thought for the slower child, particularly in this be-/ . 
ginning period. * ^ ^ ' 

1 . •• ■ • • 

This leads us to a s^'cond important directive. Ve must-^ 
be sure tlWc . aM.' explanations given to the *chil?i ar^ con- 
-jfQrete. For" ejcampleflrwhen we say, "left", let\us refer to 
the windows as left Of the child as sits in school. This 
is why we will refer to the windows ifi, the printing lessoil 
later in this chapter. This will make tha^'child conscious of 
the left direction in relation. to himselfi Early he will 
learn to form good and correct habits whi ch will aid him 
later in the reading of sentences from left td right. 

Another important reminder is to have the children use 
books that have no lines when they first lea'rn to prin;b, in 
order that they may give full attention. to ■ the printing with 
its careful directional instructions. They are taught develop- 
mentally in that the child must succeed in each step before 
going on to the next one. Thus, they learn to print all the . 
letters of the alphabet on unruled paper. Afterwards they 
will learn Vo place ^he letters in their proper positions on 
lines and spaces. 

Ve must also keep in mind that each child's co-ordination 
will not be the same. Ve must not feel, frtist rated if each 
one can not print well. Tocr often our feeiLings p.enetirate 
into the child's feelings and have an ill kffect' upon him. 
On e thing t haj^ all childr ej3_^cjaxi„dQ„.jLs^t jcl , J.^.ajriLd.i r ec_ t_i pnal 
printing and learfi it well, if this is all* they have to con- 
centrate on in these early lessons., By daily repetition of 
directional instructions we can, help even the slower child 
to achieve a feeling of satisfaction and security. 

In our printing lessons, as well as in any ^other lesson, 
we must realize that we are dealing with children of various 
background experiences. Some have attended kindergarten and 
therefore are perhaps ready to print using the lines afid 
spaces. Others, may have fairly good co-ordination, but 
haven't attended any previous classes. Thfen there are those 
who have had practically no background experience. 

-There is no reason why these th^ee groups cannot learn 
printings together 1:^ we keep in mind this very important 
directive . That is , that the early ^ procedures in printing - 
should not be rushed, but rather be done slowly and very 
carefully. A child should not be forced into a step until 
he is ready. - For example, if a child whose e6-ordination ^ 
is poor, is forced too soon to use lines and spaces; he 
will be frustrated. His muscJ.es will jerk, his pencil will 
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* cc^rrtinu^rXl tfte lin^'s^ the teacher wij-'l complain 

anci' be/fd^e iipset ^nd/Vil.i 9ategQrizQ.ihim just »»slow"?; ' ^ 
Then 'the;, trouble .begins as' tha child' f-eels^ defeat. The fact 
is that Tae va's asked to do too .much at one tirrfe. ^ ' ^'^^ 

'In this r?egard, a teacher should, realize that , tijmscua:ar ; 
co-oj!^dination, good or b^, is no g'au^je of inteilli^e-pce. , 1 
More intelligent children 'oftfen lort this worry ^.|tj|i:em *intio/a ' \ 
fit of frenzy Qnd sOm^tim^.s have be^omfe'lfproblemj chil4r^^^ 
In th^ Blended SpUnd-Sight ^'^st^m, 1>he child is -given free-^ 
dom to, work without pressure , ,4^hus avoiding , as "^.C^r as pos-^ - 
sible,. this feeling^ of frustration. Every child hasft^thfe 
opportunity to liste'n to the teacher a Ad /follow hex: instruc- 
tions <^ara;fully* -'Ho' :^i:s allowed ±o work/a ccox?dihg to his 
ability and not expected to/do more 'th^- tiiat of wh^lch he 
is. capable. - . ^" 

. When the teacher does teach/^h^printing, using, li?^es 
and spaces, she should^'not expect/the same prof iciency--f rom 
all pupils. Those^\^o c-^nci print/on the lines successfully 
may do so,,bu4: the ^ower achievers must not be asked ^ nor V 
expected, to compete with the/faster achiever. ^ - - / 

Most important of all, the teacher must remember It o 
give individiial help where needed. Teachers have a ^e<i^ency 
to work with the faster acliieV^ers, feeling that tfie slower ^ 
ones will need, a longer time. Giving him a longer time,' 
without someone to help him when he' need3 he4.p^^ which is, 
^0^^ n.ot later, can and will be but- & waste pf ;his time. ;" ^ > 
Wh§t is the -teacher, going to do about it?' Is she, giving ' 
.the slow achiever as much itttfiyl'duai attention as^she can? ' 
In what way oan she do this? Sinoje "th"e s'^iow'^iearner- dokp \ 
need more ".time , perhaps something should be done about r^^. 
^ueing .the number of pupils per teacher and relie'fe.ng. hei^./' 
of non-teaching duties. 

The letter c (c^jh )- .^: . 

' . ' . / ' ' ' ♦ . f ^ ^ * 

It is during the '^jMh'ting ';lessojn*' tha t. th^ teacher may 
first observe differ'exvc^s *in^/qhil^ren» She soSn findis out 
which cJiild,rei^ can, wo1rk on their o\m and -Which jon^s need her 
help. . XJi0 printing period is. to be lot^ked forward to with 
great anticipation b^ tlie c.hl:i^rew.; We want tlie -children 
to feel happy as they wdrk/ Happiness is an incentive to • 
>learning*. v ' ' ' ' • , 

' ' ^ ' . ^ . • . , . , 

The lesrspTJ prope^dfe B's- jF'pllo^'S/t/J "Soyi and girls I ' 
would like ^ou to p£bt ^p; your le^.t-^hand fhe children 
respon'd. "I ca-n see*. that' some ,pi// you know w]^i*ch ^j^lsS^yo^r . 
left hand, and some o^ yqAi. do t>qt,* sd I ajn ^o^tigf to 4h*ow^ ,ybu> 
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stand , ^^ase, Pu«t your *arrp otit toward the windows. This , 
i3 yoiir^'fleft. Brxfig a.rm do^m to your side'. .'Thits' is 

.'th^ side, of yom> iDOdy . .IC^ut ;the oth-er arm' out , toward 

'the, /door." The t^^^er does it,ai^9ng with ^*This is 

^r right'. / Bring t'hia 'Srm do\>ai"to your side. This is 
the right si<ie of your body. Y6u may fee ^'^ated. . Take your 
penc^ils in^-your hands^ a^ though you^'were going to pr^nt. • 
^ Tut ^thejFi in the^ ^ir. Now^I can ^s,ee that we' hay e some child- 
ren wifb will be "printing with thei^*^ left, handa , wltile some 
wilrx be printing with their rd^ht; J will show you how you 
^\ will plac^ the feook oa yO>ur. (fesk/^ . .'I'he right-handed child- ' 
^ /oren. fwij.l" have their books Slightly €o the*- left so that "they 
. ca^tv-^e what they are printirng, Th'b .left-h^mded- child^^n / 
j^ll have iheir book .siightly to the right so that they can 
see what and, hc)w they are printing. ^Nbw that we have oui' 
^ pencils in our hajgds , we will talk' about the'*propej'' ^ay to 
. ^hold' them, whg^ we' are printing. ' Pht your pencil between 

ybur tfeumb aihd your first finger* »^ /The teacher detnon- 
. str^tes. The children respond. , The" teacher wal][<s abou4i 
tha room cheC&ing each 'individual '"s . pencil position, / *»,lfe > 
' haye been talking ^b<)ut' 'the proper 'position of ^ out books 
and-*' pencils but we must noV far^et ^bout keeping our ,fe^t 
flat uppn the floor. Now before we Isegin to print, I. would ^ 
, like you^to put dovn yo'i^r pencils and listen very carefully 
> '/bo what"*! am going to 's a^ ' The s?e letters gf the alphabet* 
' *«talk (shev points to th^ vlettBrs ♦ ) Today we are goin^ to 
rleiS^n* this onp7'' (She pddnts to the c). , It says "cuh". 
You s^y "cuh"rv Let us Ipok at the letter. It looks like 
a cookie With a ^it ' but of it.'*? v These little repiark^ ar^ ' 
made to looseh. xip ^y tension in the .class; soon they all 
beg^*"*to feel^lt^'at. this is f^l^ . t.* TKe/te^cher a§ks them to ' 
close theii^ eyes and' picture" this c in their ^minds^.* \,thi3 / 
early^ h^ bit ;Of '' getting the children to picture things i^ 
their -fhihds^ becomes a valua.b'l^ aid. / The "teacher asks far- ; 
w-drds^ which begin like "cuh". .The clas^ r^esponds with 
words like coolcie, candy, ,etct "Now make the 'cuh' yith ' 
me in the airland repeat with*' me as*" we, do. it . 'I start at 
the top, T 'go' toward the windows, I do not take my pencil^, ^ , 
off, I do^ not close it.^ It says '*cuh^*. ' Now yau may begin 
to print it in-' ybur books." ^ - ■ , ^ 



The- l-etter o 



As the teacher poitits -to 'tYie r-J* ^\ 

are ready to Learn , anoth.^r T^t t e^/;^'^;^^^^ ^ )^\iai\^^~'X^^ ' ^^^^.''J 

talks . ^ This one ;(.sho^;fe'^.0^tm^ .^'k'kr^ /--''^^^-'>^^' ' ' * 

, le;^tterv YojU say the:.l^t^r, Ov"n>4The/>;;^ 
^ u3 30und:Sdd ^s/Ve s^jf^o. " .The cia^^^ic^^Opd^^^ 
[ ^ ev-ery^ 6)x%Xd is ' smil£n%\ ple5^^es;; i^b^'J'^^ 

^ aoAe sa,d child cbnj^ out af his sh'^ll, an^i hegiai/'to^mijE^e . JCt 
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to the^clas3* *The teacjier ^continues / "Feel your lips • /Are 
■trliey /bgnen or .cl6sed *when you sayo?" Ttfey sayropen. "inere, 
.>do yoa''feel this, sound?" If they. can't tell ex^c tlyy^irect 
/them ;to think JLipi%^ their lips are shaped. It is the^haping 
of the Xips that forms the sound. this is why, tli^o looks- 
like our lip^;whGn we say o. They are asked tcy ^l^se tl/eir 
eyes and- .pie'ture the* o in their minds', "Let us 'think oT a 
.word that starts like J?^. " The teacher may say on and/ahen, 
Use. it in a sentence sxich as "The book is on my desk/, . The 
te^c^er then directs tlie children to say on and to yliald the 
a- a little lonjer^ than usual so that they oaQ^ he^^it better. 
She asks them to ^watch as she prints tlie letter on the board.-, 
saying "I s-feart ^:fcr*'the top,. I g6 toward the'' windows , I da 
not^ take my pen<iil off, I c'lps^ it up ' and it says o," fhe 
teafcher amd class say it together ^oing through the motions 
in the, air; Then the children. ^proceed to print it in ^their 
"boo^s . 



NOTEj If the teacher feels that her elass is not ready to ^ 
be taught three letters in ' the one day, then she'may do 
just two. 'The system is flexible and can be adjusted tor 
suii i^ny class. ' The teacher who' carefully watches her 
class will know when the lesson' should end. The teacher 
does 'not sTress th^ name of the alphabet letters. The sound 
is "given first place. 

i - ' 

. The letter a \ * * - * V 

The teacher proceeds/as\ follows : "This let^ter Sounds 
like a baby beginning to cry. ; Put your finger on ybur^lips. , 
.Do .f hey , open when you^ say. a?" They 'answer yes%\ "Feel' your 
ctiin, you will find that it seems to .<lrop down slightly. 
¥liere does the sound' seem^ t^ , coihe . from, ^the front of the 
mouth or the back of the throat?" ' They ^respond. The chioid- 
ren are .beginning to* reali^fe ^tfiat the shape of the lips helps 
determine tiie shape of many| of these letters. "Watch as I 
print tH±'$ ,Ie*tter'oi^ the board. I start at the top, I go 
. toward the;.wind<^^irs ,'v'I do n-ot t^lce my^-frencil off a^d just as 
. I am.abotft to conie' down on the last part, of the a I say a.". 
Airways^. gay ' the* s^ound of jth^ Idtt;^^ rather yian the name. \_ 
AfH^'er. a ;few. day3' iheHelch to ^^ay "left" instead' 

of* Win4ows'"» ^The class^and the teacher do the letter . a- in \ • 
^:the .aii' and asf th^.y do^; so , they ssty/ "I start at the tpp, ^ . ' 
t go to tlieT^Xeftt* I do'not take my pencil off. As 1 ain., 
aBbut to bring my pepoil down I "say a*" The children pro- 
ceed^ to print ±t into' th^ttr books as the teacher guides each^^ 
one""' individually. . . . ^' ' ^ ' 



The .children enjoy aboard work as well. A teacher relatBs 
the following experience which mi^jht be helpful to others. 
Since she had been using the blackboard a great deal for re- 
view and obserxatibn, she decided this particular day to use 
it^to review the a. ' The children had been instruded how to 
J)rint this letter and say its sound in the morning printing 
lesson^.^ In the afternoon she sent them all to the board and 
a|ked /them> to print a. One. dhild printed it like this » . 
fhe teacher ll^ew .that *-felii*s chil? had not followed the care- 
•^ful •instruction of not taking Mis pencil off until the' 
\l0tf^r.was completed. She asked him. to do it again/ Without 
hesj/tatzon, he printed it as before. She saw that he not 
6nj/y printed it backwards, putting the stick on the wrong 
side, but he had madQ the circle backwards as well. This 
was contradictory to what she was teaching. However, she 
wa:^^ ^ab^re to check on this child before i;t became a problem, 
to him. This child might hav^e formed a habit which would 
have caused .hin\ untold trouble, but 1?^cause the mistake 
•was ch^kevd early, it w^s remedied. It is a teacher's duty 
to find>and correct bad habits before these habits become 
permanent. Therefore, early observations ' in the beginning 
o? the year Sre of the utmost im'portance. 

The letter b^ (buh ) 

/ Thel teacher begins by saying, '"Today, we will learn t^he 
letteij b. This letter says '"buh**. You say it*" The class 
responds. "Just before you say 'buh' ; think how your lips 
axe shaped. . Put your hand on your lips. Are they open or 
clos'ed? Now say 'buh'." The class responds. The teacher 
ar^ks a\child v/hat it felt like as he finished saying "buh". 
He. will\ likely say something like thi3.>^ "It sounded like 
something exploded , plop J '' I>veryon6 laughs. Children 
like to ^hare their Ideas with the class. The teacher pro- 
ceeds, "Watch me* i^y lips are closed*.^ I will. print it on 
the boarc^i 1 start' at the top, I do not take my pencil off." 
As she puftfe the bottom pai:t of the b on Mie board 3he says 

";buh". ^ ^ : ^ 

- \i ' ' : " - ^ 

Using /phis Blended pound-Sight I Method , no child will put ^ 
bog for aag. Reversals are just tjiot known. The childrain 
mus t- thinl&'i of their lip position before tliey print the ' 
latter.^ I ^^xth^ tiie letter b the c]fosing of the lips before 
they sar "buh" gives them the idea of making the stick part 
fi'rst. / . . • . . 

The letter d (duh ) ^ ' . ^ , 

Thel teache^p procee'ds, "This letter says 'duh'*" The class" 
repeats the sound. "Are your lips oper^ or cJ.osed5^" *They\ 



5ay open, "That exactly what the d does when we print it. 
We make the opeti part first. Watch as I print it, on the 
board, »\ As slj^ prints, the teacher speaks* "I make the 
open part first, go towards the windows, I do not take 
my pencil off." By this t^me, the teacher has extended • 
tAe chalk upwards, to make the* to^p of the .d and just as she 
is ready^ to make the downward stroke, she^ays "duh" , 
Ag^in the children must be trained 1^ think- of what their 
lips do before thev print *the letter, A 

The letter (puh ) 

Another trouble maker is ^ the p. This is a mouthed^ 
letter and is not often heard properly by th^child. We 
tell the children that this letter resembles the blowing 
of bubbles. The letter itself reminds you of a bubble on 
•the end of a stick. When we say it, it souncfs just 'about 
as light as a bubble. The teacher says, "Begin to say 
'puh' but don't say it. Are your ^lips cX'osed or open?" 
The teacher explains to them that , the stick 'part which she 
draws on* the board represents the' closed lips just as the 
b did bub when she puts the top part of the p on, she 
lightly l9ts her lips come open, making .a slight 0xplosion, 
She' Says, "I start at the top, I do' not take my pencil off," 
This means that she m^kes a down\stroke and goes up* on the 
same stroke to make the top part of the"" p without taking 
her pencil off. Just as the pencil gets to the top and 
she is ready to put that part of the p on^ she -says "puh". 



The letters e~ and i . * ' ,^ 

the e and JL are both easy to make, but unless these sounds 
are carefully sounded out sjo that the children can easilv.. 
distinguish one sound from another, th^y will have many ^Mis- 
spelled words, such^as pit for pet. 

- ;The teacher usually has the child^Pen look well at the e. 
She points to the top part, of the e^to tell them that it 
looks like^ lips' x^^ell pulled back. She asks thein to say e 
(short sound) and think how'4:hexr lips feel. She has them 
accentuate thi:s sound by pulling their lips well back. This 
improves the child' s ordinary speech 'and^xds sin his effic-- 
iency to siW on the -vowe-ls ,, Most pf the time, cjiildren 
do .not forifr^heir mouths pro^perly to get a clear sound, ^ 
Sometimea they are aaked to |Smile and say ^. 

The letter i ;( short s.our\d ) i^ brought to tiieir attention. 
' The children are told that this let'ter has-" a ^ crying sound 
that this sound seems to>be in, the back of their throats, 

^ ; 26. / 
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It, Seems like a lot of work for 'the teacher to teach all 

this in such cT^tail but it, will be a lot more work for the 
teacher later if she' doesn't teach it thCroaghly at the 
beginning. The voiced yand mouthe?i sounds are compared, such 
as d and t; wh dnd w; i a,nd ch-} b ^and p; v and f ; g and c, ck}"* 
z and s . \ / . ' * # 



Advan-tages 



^f This MeMiod of Printing 



The advantages of this sjysbem over the stick printing 
method is tiiat the child does not have to be confused by 
wondering wiich side to put the stick on. For *exainple, 
'the letter a is made with ease because^Jip learns not to 
take, his pencil off- the p^per uptil'he iias finished print- 
ing the letter. Under^ the s-tick printing system he makes 
circles and 'then proceeds to guess which side to put the 
stick oti and usually his guess is wrong. ^ 



The Blended Sound-Sight system also ^j^lps and trains the 
children tp be conscio.us of the shapes of their mouths as 
they say the letters. They picture in their minds what the 
letter looks like. They ""think of a word that this letter 
may start ,\>rith.^ 'They remember to start at the top when 
p.rinting. They learn direction in relation to making %)ie 
let.ter. They learn never to take the pencil off^ntil the 
letter is completed. Care, consistency, understanding and 
much practice during the early stages will be rewarded by 
proficiency. . ^ 4 



Ma,ny of the letters of .the alphabet I have not included 
in this section because I felt they would present no diffi- 
culty to the teacher.' Nevertheless, edich letter sftould be 
given' careful attention. 



Woj^d' and Sentence^ t^rintin g 

Formal printing of word^ is begun the third week of 
school. . By now, Jtlxe children will know most of the alphabet 
letters. Therefore, forming words will* come easily to them. 
After the letters of the alphabet havje been learned, there ^ 
is no.t much value in having the child continue to print 
letters mechanically./ 

The order iii which the teacher has "i^aught, the alphabet"" 
letters will be' found under the heading, "Daybook". The 
day book tells approximately when each letter may be taught.' 
It will also ;^tate> when review and testirl^ is given* The 
question may arise, "Why teach th"e letters^ of:the alphabet 
in a particular' order?" The reason Is tha^ these are the 
letters which are going to be used in paj^esenting the pre- 
primer words. Xn other \<or<3s, the letters, taugh^t are bein-g 
put to immediate use by the child. 

* .27* 
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At the end of the second or their we 
and. spaces are introduced. The letters 
pointed as single letters for a few day 
-the child special ruled paper with diff 
to show the main' ^.ine on' vrhich they pri 
l=itter. If special paper^ is not availa 
The children do not have to Vorry about 
letters are made because they 'have had 
ins truc'tioi^ in this. - They can concen-fife 
letters may be placed on the lines. 

'^he Children listen while the teache 
talking alpjiabet letters are like people 
houses, and \the letters live in houses t 
draws four lines on the board. She expl 
between a line and a space. Shel exp-i^n 
main floor of the house vher.e all thg^e 
For example: upstairs \ ; 

mai j p- floor . \ ' 

. basement 





ek of school, lines 
of the alphabet are 
reacher giv 
loured line 
ody of the 
scap will do. 
alphal^et 
three 
Ji^w th 

r explains that these* 
. .People live in 
Op. The teacher 
ains the difference 
s -and points to the 
tters (people ) walk. 




Giving illustrations such as this ^ helps the child to under- 
stand, thus making his ijarning more real... The letters with|^S 
long necks go upstairs while those witli l6ng legs'^' go in the ^ 
basement. Those with n& neok or legs go on the main floor. 
Perhaps today the ch\ldren are printing the world' help . 
They soon le^j;n* that -tlie h goes upstairs; the e has no neck ^' 
or leg so it stays on the main floor; the 1 has a long neck ' 
so it goes upstairs; the p has a long leg so it goes in the 
basement. ' 



ups taijgs 



raa'in rioor 



ba?''i^ihen t 



:il h^ feels 



The child- uses this plan until h^ feels secure. This pro- 
cedure helps the child to th^nk as he prinfd instead of 
merely copying the teacher's example. The teacher ' s 'aim 
in. all these procedures is to have the childre.n: 



if 



1. think • 

2. reason 

3. act 

4. read what they print with comprehension 



4' 



After the child has had a week of printing these pre- ,t 
primer words on' special paper, he cam begin to print them 
;in hjLs printing book, the teacher making one sample l*irte 
the top of er^h child ^s page* For exahiplei can can can. The 
children then finish trfjfe pa^e. ^ ' * - 
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About the fourth week many of the pre-priraer words 
which the. c2iiidren have learned are made functional and 
raea,hirigful as the teacher prints a sentence such as the 
.fo^^lov/ing in each child's printing book. For exajnple: 
Jane can ttelp. The child prints a, page of this sentence 

Al^abet letters, words and sentences have meaning 
for the^ child. He sees the many uses of thQ alphabet 
letters. An impelling desire t,o print sentences of his 
own creation is bf'ought about. This consistent ekercise 
of printing sentences contributes to the child ^s future 
success in written communication. 
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Chapter Four 



THE ACTIVITY SET-UP 



Standards Vhich the Activity Must Meet 

The teacher of Grade One has two main goals, the long- 
range and the inmediate. The' long-range goal is to develop 
the personality and character of the child. The inimediate 
goal is to provide the child vith a learning situation in 
which he can feel the greatest possible satisfaction. 

The best way to accomplish the inimediate goal is through 
the* Activity set-up where the child learns by doing . Ve seek 
to get the children participating and performing in a variety 
of ways so that the nature of their individual differences 
may be revealed. , In setting up these activities we must be 
sure that they meet the following criteria: 

(1) The' activity must provide an atmosphere of acceptanc e 
and 'affection . The teacher should strive to set the atmos- 
phere of acceptance and affection, treating each child alike, 
regardless of variation in ability. She is able to do this • 
by sitting in on these play-approach activities so that she 
may observe human behaviour and then proceed to help each 
j:hild as he actively participates in the we learn by doing 
games. ..She observes the shy child, makinf sure that he is 
iTicluded in and accepted by the group, while on the other 
hand, she observes the over-bearing type of child who »>rould 
not intentionally but eagerly take over, giving no considera-- 
tion to the other members of the class. The teacher sees to 
it that each child is given equal opportunity to participate. 
The attitudes bring about a satisfying classroom atmosphere. 
This pays big dividends , not only in the immediate f)rogress 
of the child but also in his future development. 

(2) The acl^ivity must provide opportunity for reinforcement 
of the child's learnings. The teacher provides the basic 
tools of learning and then guides as each individual parti- 
cipates. These varied and interesting a.ctivities are self- 
teaching and thus accumulative. 

(3) The activity must be flexible, allowing for differences, 
in rate and kind of learning/ Too many children regardless 
of previous experiences and variations of ability in achieve- 
ment are fed the ^ajne thing at the same time, thus not meet- 
ing individual needs. For example, the obedience of children 
during the teaching lesson, day after day, may be considered 
highly valuable from the teacher's point of view. However, 
if this obedience becomes the all important goal, the child 
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who is trained to do just as he is told, may lose some of 
his individuality, initiative and independence, 'This would 
seem a high price to pay for th§L comfort of the teacher, 
Tl^e Blended Sound-Sight Syster. tV4^s to avoid this error by 
providing a flexible forr of organi'zation , where eaph 
activity develops gradually in systematic levels of- diffi- 
culty. It provides challenging worl: for children with 
variations of ability. Formal lessons are alternated with 
these activities. The child proceeds to the next activity 
only when he is ready, not necessarily when the whole class 
i.^ ready. f 

{h) The activity must provide opportunity for self-discovery 
and individuality. The child is taught how to attach new 
^familiar words by identifying his basic tool sounds 
and a^^lyin;: his rules. He is taught to work individually 
and in small groups, thus enco^aging independence. 

* 

The activity must permit aach child to have. the feeling 
of success. The, Blended Sound-SjLght System strives to allow 
each child to have success by having hin mov^ from^one act^i- 
vity to another as he is capable. He rr.ay also be tauglzt how 
to face defeat in various learning situations, He is"not 
too young to understand that there ar^ always differences in 
rates ^of growth, that different pe'ople\do different things 
and that learning depends upon effort ami practice.- He 
should be . discouraged from *^orking for rewards only, but 
rather encouraged to work for his ox>?^ reading enjoyment. 
A simpl^^^^J^lustration may be given to the^cla-ss.. .For^example 
the^ c^i'ldlri^y be helped tcT^see that little, doeg it matter ' ' ' 
whQ^ets to school first on Monday momihgi dr who g^ets 
,Jjr:ere . las t , as long as each one finalJ/y arrives there by 9 
o'clock. Six and seven-year-olds- can .gras^ this meaning in 
relation to their reading p^^ogress*. They begin to ' realize 
their importance as individuals. 

DEMONSTRATION LESSON 
Ba sic Tool Sounds Taught Throuf^h Known Colours 

1. The Objectives of the Colour Game (the first acti- ^ 
vity to which the ch.ildren are 'introduced)! 

To introduce basic sounds and simple phonetic 
rules through the study of colour words, ^ 
To motivate the class, througl; tlie play approach*, 
giving them a desire to learn m^ore* ' ^ ' 





(1) 








(3) 


2. 


The 











The Method of Teaching the Colour QaiJie . 



On the flaprjel board are tivree pieces of coloured felt,^ 
green; bXack and yellow. The colours are 'usually known by 

\all six-year-olds before they come to school.' But to make 
^ure, the teacher asks them to identify each colour. Now 
that they know the colours they are anxious to' know the 
words that represent the colours. ^The teacher ha,s thege 
three words printed on cards backed with felt so that they 
will adhere ^o the felt coloured blocks on the flannel 
Uoard.- The teacher picks up ^the card with the word green. 
She has a little mark under the ee, i.e., green-. She says, 
"Do you see these ee»s? They are like little twins' and they 
make a very loud noise when they are together. This word 
says green. She points to the ee's and she says the ee's 
a little loader than the rest of the word. "Can you hear 
them?" she asks. "You say ee." The class responds. Thert^ 
she put*s *the card with the word .^reen on the green felt. ^ 
The^ teacher s^ows the children the word bj.aek. She has a 
mark over the a to show them that- ,1^rte a they learned in 
the morning printing l^^son is in the word black. She 
then points to ih^ ck in i?lack and^ tells them that these 
two^ lettei^s are like two little friends^ who are always found 
p-laying together.' The^ children are told that the c goes 
alone sometimes and it- &ays -'N^i^ah" . She explains that 
s-ometimes k goes alone and iV^ says "cuh" and that even when 
they are together they say "cuh". "Now boys and girls, a 
very important. thing to 'remember is .th^t when these two\ 

^ letters are toge^^her they usually x?ome on the end of words." 

'The cliildren find this fascinating and they search for ck , 
words at home. The teacher explalns\ tha t she has drawn a 
line un4er the basic sound "c,k" .in th^i^ word black to help \ 
theiff remember this sound and where it comes in the word.'« \ 
She 'than places the word black on - the b\ack felt. She 
continues, ^^^Ve have one more colour we want to learn today. 
That colour ±3 yellow. She holds up the^ word yellow. * 
"Notice that l/drew a line under the ov. This helps you 
to aook at this part and say its sound. Sky yellow." The 
class responds. "What is the shape of ,yo)ar mouth when 
you finish saying an o?" They put their/f ing^ers to their 

' lips and fi^id that the mouth is 'shaped lylke aty o. The 
teacher explains that both of these letters ow say o and 

.that they can hear that o sound at the end of t^he words. 
"Let us say yellow once again so that we can hear that o ^ 
"sound at the end of the word." The class responds, holding 
the ow slightly longer than usual. The teacher tVen places 
the word yellow on tke yellow felt- 

The teacher wants to know if her teaching was s^uccessful 
so she says, "I'm going to take these words off the. coloured 
felts and see if I can fool you. I don H think you\will 
know them unless they are on the colours." Children enjoy 
being challenged. ' The teacher says as she holds up the 
word green, "What does this word say?" ^Someone will vsay grd 
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The teacher says,- "What is there in the yord that heJLps 
yoa to know that this -.vord is green?" They ;respi>rf^^ by 
saying, "the noisy ee's." The^ teacher says ,J>»^)very one 
say green and listen for that noisy ee so>«^d.«^ She hold/ 
up the^ word^ black. She says, "What is^ir^s word?" They 
say 'black. She asks, "What is there J.^ this word that 
helps you to know that it is blaclc?;^; You usually get the 
answers that you want but if you d:'on ' t you help fhem to 
find the answer. The teacher continues in the sajne way 
with the w6rd y^ellow. The children think it is fun to be 
able to pive all this information. 

Now the class is ready for a little/more challenging, 
for by this time they are quite excited/about "it all. The 
teacher has them turn around so* they cZnnot see what she 
is doing. She tell.s them that she is /oing to fool them 
for sure this time because she is goi#^ to put >the words 
on. the wrong colours and ^s going to* ask someone to come 
up and put the cards on the right colours. The; class 
turns arouad', ready to begin ♦ By this time every -hand is 
up. All want to try it. It enthuses the teacher to see 
the beting eager faces. The children are beginning to 
f eel «iat school 'is fun and that they are learning many 
new. 'things. From this activity they now move to a more 
f;ormal ty^e of learning. They are given seatwork that 
follows up the lessons taught. 

3. Evaluation of the Colour Game - 

(1) Th« ch'^ldren learn three basic tools of learning - 
(ck^ ' ee\,' ^qw) ,^ their place of .importance in ^ the word 
and <^im^le^ riile.s.- which goverh^these basic sounds* 
^yZj I^ey'^lea^rn that these basic tool sounds cah be 
iapplied to other worAs of ^the 'same kind such as 
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truck, Di ck , etc. * . 

The play approach provides interest. 
T^^ faster acliievers are challenged to find other 
words at home containing i:he basic tool sounds. 
This helps the child to participate in /his own 
learnings . ^ 

(5) The slow achiever is given opportunity to play 
the game, -ilsten and assimilate what he can. * He 
t hr i V e,s on the repetition. * ^ 

(6) The cliildren's vocabulary grows by leaps and bounds 
because they have not only learned the three w6rds 
yellow, black a.nd green, but have acquired a tech- * 
nlque in identifying basic tool sounds. T<lien ap- 
plied 'to other words of the same kind, these tool3 
will reveal a multitude 'of new words. jProm the 
very beginning of the school 'yea'r the child is 
being trained in kn owing how tg discover new and 
unfamiliar words on his own* 
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Re view and Reinforcement Through Activity 
^1, Objectives ' . ' - [ . 

To help the children socially, emotionally and intel- 
lectually. To provide opportunity for reinforcement 
and review of the previously taught work, 

•2. A Review Game* 

The 'child will have learned throu^^h the Activity Colour 
Game and previously learned pre-primer words several 
basic key sounds. .Words containing these sounds are^ 
"•printed on , cards -such as the follow4.n5;: 

black Dick blue yellow brown d;raw green 

A group of four or six children will sit around the table 
while they play the game. The teach^'s role is to demonstrate 
how the game is played by playing with the children until they^ 
can confidently carry on by themsedves. She begins by dealing 
two cards to each child. The de^er usually plays first. She 
explains that no one should sp^k out as long as she is holding 
the card in her hand. To began the game, she looks at her first 
card,, says the word, poin>S to the basic tool sound and gives 
the phonic mle. B^s:^B^oc€e she has given the correct answer, she\ 
lays her card face down on the table, counting it as one point. 
If, on the other hand, she doeg not know the word, soupd or 
rules, she will lay, the card face up on the table, indicating 
to the children trhatl>any of them *may now try to give the answer. 
The child wlio i.s the first to give the co^rrect answer, takes 4:he 
card and places it face do™ on the table beside him and counts 
it as his point. During fchis game , 'children are challenged to 
phoneti.cally scrutinize words rather than memorize sight words. 
Once the te'acher has ^ad her turn, she makes sure that ij^he 
child next to her has his turn. The game continues in the 
same manner, und'er the teacher\s guidance, until all cards 
^ have been played. TJjKts is the teacher's opportun/ty to em- 
phasize that the aim of the game* is to have fun while work- 
ing rather than merely to build up points* 

It^ the first few days of school when the ^j^cabulary of 
reading readiness is small the ca.mes are short. Card games 
are played for five or ten minutes daily or as long as the 
teacher feeXs is necessary^ A teacher who can detect when 
t)xe class needs a change ancl does it, will keep her pupils 
interested and learning all day long* After the demons tra- - 
tion game, all the children sit around tables or even on 
the floor and play the game, The teacher goes from group 
to group supervising the game* She has providep three sets 
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of identical cards', one set to each group# While the chil-., 
dren are reinforcing vocabulary and basic sounds taught in 
previous lessons, the teacher observes the performance of 
ea^ch chxid . She sees the over-aggressive child, the shy and 
slow (:^]^iild,'^ and so can give the kind of help needed. 

It\will be the teacher's duty to see that after lessons 
are taught, whether they be lessons in' Social Studies, 
Health, ^Scien^be or- Poetry, the appropriate cards are made# 
For examt)le, today the children will find new words on thf^ 
game tabl\e because the poem called September was taught 
yesterday^ The words may be rijpborj, road ^^X. f£rest 
aste^rs d &^ep today . 

3. A ReinJ^prcement Game 

A f avouri^€e game play ed early in the year to reinforce 
basic tool s^oj^nds contained in any word study is the Fox 
Game. It is short and snappy. It should be played spar- 
ingly so that the. children continue to enjoy it. Once the 
basic sounds. are learned the gamS^Ps discontinued. 

The teacher .choo3es five pupils who kn^ow the words well 
to be leaders. She seats the leaders on chairs around the 
room making the circle as large as possibles She gives each 
l9ader four or five word cards. Each l§ader- holds an fequal 
nvimber of cards. She vdivides thfe rest of the class into 
,five groups. This will be perhaps five children for each 
leader. Each group of five is seated on the f,loor 'in front 
of their assigned leader. When the teiicher says "Go" each ' ^ 
group in unison say the words which the leader is flashing 
one by one. When they have 'completed the cajrd.s, the fii^st 
group . fii5iishe(J f indicates by standing. They must repiain 
quiet whfen they stand because the teacher is the fox who 
maycaton them as they prepare to r^ri t^ the next> leader* 
The teacher waits until all have said^ their words and are 
up on theitf* feet before she says, , **Go"\ Then each, group 
runs to thte n-eXt leader and the te^^^ei^, pretends to catch 
one ;.of th^, This is where she^^^^ays tliQ true fqx, ^ She 
is just /oxy enough not to catch anyone. , The teacher wants 
the children to make the rounds to the five leaders so that 
in a matter of minutes they have enjoyably reinforced twenty 
to twenty-f3A6e words and their basic sounds^^. 

Game activities' are playe^d no more aftei^^the chiJAren 
become sufficiently skilled in phonic sounding to be ad- 
mitted to the Library . (the end of October). 'The slower 
children may cat*ry on the activities a little longer until 
they too attair^ entrance to the library* 
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• £/vaxiiat j.on or the 'Re-^iew and Reinf orcefaent Acti yitv , 

(1) Ggrni^,aptiviti.€f% stimulate ey:ery chil-d, -'H^ plays ^ 
tK^m bft-eri. Therefore, rABvi'ew becoirfes a natural 
function of the; situation • Self-practice tervds 
to be cvunula t jve • » 

(2) The learn by dotn? nethod is not only beneificial 
b\xt exciting and inotivating. . "\ ^ - 
T^iere ^are no discipline problems • • ' 

This type of activity particularly helps the^'emo^ 
^ ti'onally upset child. / Jie begins to hav.e a feeiin-ig; 
^ of belon-^^ing. ' . ' 

(5) It is also helpful t^ |he slow learner^ Hf thrives 
on action and repetition. He will participate iDut 
will be slower in doinj so. He will,- remain a/<.^ ' 
little longer while the *fast^r achievers will mo\?''e*' 

^ on to the next activity. ^ ; ' \' 

(6) This activity challenges the faster achi.evers ,to^ 
qui<ikly identify the 'ba3ic tool sounds and to^^ive 
the simple rules whicji g-overns -them.; For example, 
saj,l, pljLY; ai says a,^.ay says a, ai always comas 
i-n the middle of words'; ay a;Lways corned at the \ *' : 
end of words. * ' . * 



Activities/Leadin/j to Independent Bearding Provides.^ 
^ Climate Where Inquire can Fl o urish r , ' 

Any teacher who wishes to promote' a desire for^ discover 
oil the gart of the cliild, must provrid^ the mean's Vhe^reby he- 
has opportunity to try out and^ test his ^knowledge -^r ttieQ^^ 
ries. To preserve curip^ity and* a desire .rf or discc^^ejc^y- 
pupils must^be provided with a climate^ wh^X^e^^^quiry- V'aii 
flourish. A reference here might prove int^estingV; The./ 
teacher had taught the rure that the ^ rieve^ go'es ,.|(:ione.^/ 
She had just talight , the word <^liav£ but had not yet ita'jAsht 
h aving . This particular <}ay a child/was reading. ^ .Thahks- 
giying verse and suddenly s\ie noticed that the v vas/aloBe- 
in. the word thanksgiving'. ^ Without' hesfta tion she^put up 
heir^ha^pd and said, ''Where did the .e go\in<'^the word Thanks- 
gifv-ing?" Sinoe* the ru.le had not been taught the teacher^ 
debided that this was the* time to teach this^'n^w insight* 
Th^ child had discovered for hferself something that' didn't 
seefy to fit the case. Typical of ,a Grade One ""child she . 
was curious and so inquired as to why' this was so,>» Th^e 
'teacher f6und herself teaching the lesson on dropping of 
the e when an ending beginning with a^^vowel^ is added, 

» * . , * 

Th^ discovery activity is .based on learning . by \doing, - 
and provides, for a higher leyel of learning suited to 
faster achievers who .enga'^e in intuitive thinking. These' 
faster , pupils respond tg self learnirT*? -apcl s6arching\;foi? * 
knowledge. This activity di'ff^i^s from the other activi.ties 
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ttl^that bli^ldren are 'c,liallen{jed to ,^us^ ^lieir,..a(Jy^aced pipnirc 
rules ancif thus apply Uhem in tlxei^^ flfsct). very. Of\rteW.'and uh- 
'-f >^ fajKili^ words ^ . Th6; pj^^vious jaqtivity reviewed and. rein- 
^. forc'ea ki^'OA/rf.^word'3 ati^t rules,/' , ■ ' - 

y^'^/Duriii eaxl^y' we/^§^6f sch^ when tile -act ties 

^^liy ^u-b'l^ in|>ortaiit -^art ;in ;th^ child *s learning expei--- 
^j^pni^s^i the teacher spends, j^i'ore tim^ -arranging tjie si.tuajbion 
t'hen , she doss in . i4Vo: ^.^ct^u^e; type of J.es&on^. * r.^ ' 

, ' ^ ' * ^ ; ' ' , • '^0 > y " ' ^' ^ ' " - • 

Settii^ff up the Mptivated Metho<i Disc<:)very •■ . "'r-^"'* 

' / ^ As the, ieagfier sees hc^ efficiently fivfe or .s.iX.\o^V her 
/ papiist can >anipulat4\ the word ti'ardS .iden-tify4.ng ..tiie basic^/ 
/ SooihiJs and applying the' slnple ' rules , she^^ proceeds" to Amake 
preparations to;:? th^.next ^btriv^'ty, ' c / . '^'^-.^ " 

/ * /' ' . ^ ; V. ' ' ; 'V . — ' ^ ' ' y 

^ ^ Since she'k|rows that thei;r^pext'advancemenV^ill A^e en- 
; '. ti'^nc^ into the ' indivi4Uall2^ec^Lxbrary , she sele.c'ts new anci 

,u>)|^^ini liar, word fr<)tn 'some (/f\t\te e^asy library -bx)oks whioh 
' y±Me childrerv v'iil %e reVddn^ first 1 Th^^e wo;rds; she prints 
pri , cards Each yord ^card has^ its basic pounds mnderlinedV. 
y Wqx " e xa^ 1 e- ^ , ex p 1 a iri e d. . Each card will %iai^ked,. wi th/a [ 
' r.^±£f^p^n\ /iiolour to correspond to the co'lt^ur, o-X i^he. book ' 
tvpm^J^)\xt<^ . (This' is only f9jE^ identification 

' Qf What' w^xrds ^o^-wxth )fhat book,*) Several w6rd5^\4Vre taken / 
^^ fT^0tp.^ac}xh0,<fk: of '^^cards^ ox a ^de^^j .The 

' ,ie«iche?r: wiiU^filfe , -these ,ce-rds'' in o-rderiof dif^ictirily * , . 



^ . When th^^^I^iiidi'eri are r'e:ady.- for , this actjKVity the Tt^ea'^cher 
prepare^/a/'iabie at ^the'^^b^ick pf Tf^ie room' lal^i^:^.led A*Piscbyery 
Tabl§'". /Or>^ this table she places a few depks>'of word, cards/ 
^f^ch [d'eclv inay pontaiifsUx or sevep .cards |in<i have ,^n e'lastTC ^ 
rpuyid ^/trjieHi * The cards are left on ^he tabl,e t^iroughout the 
^a^^tij^t" they are available to the child at atty^timel ^ 
The .i^^atjlfier continues to -set out mote decks of dards -based ; -j^.^^ 
on#more difficui^^^prds^as the children progress;. J'tije *; ^'h ■ 
number of decks placed oi>^ t'l:ie ,table at any ,<>'t^e time W^jl ' ■ 
depeflii on the number of f)uj)ils. ready for tfiis actiyi^y'l ^ 

> • ^ ' . ^ • ■ . ^ 

The child wojrks ' indxvidi^ally on leach deck, figuring out * 
What^ these new woi-'ds are by ^pplyih{^ his phonic sounds and 
,rul«^s. -Ha can nol^^ye told^ wfeat a.ny of these. W6rds, a^re. He 
must discover eacli nea^ /word on' his ,own;»^ ' The child .iiu^ "Vork 
a.t ecfch deck of derdfe Which ar^ on -the -tabled, before new \ . ' 
; dec^ks are added* '.Ten minute activity ..p'eriod^ may -be given ./ 
'b^\it tTios't of the work at this ac t4.vity , is '>dpne in sparfe^ . ' 
moments during the school day* A^child mgiy Jjiove to the.> 
activity, tables aAd study, on .his own if *4ai% \sea twork assign- .* 
ments hav^ -been completed. $ome ^ childrein prefer to t^ke a 
.deok^ o^" readxh{j cards to their seats and, quietly work out \ 
he' words foy themselves. The* slower,^ aclaieyer Jhds* access * 
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, t o/^a 11 activities *ai?d may work at " whatever 'activity he de-- 
si^j^^^s/ * Even this type of pupil is motivated to complete 
his seatwork so that he. t^oo- may work^a^ these interesting 
actd/viti^sr* ' • • - 

Classxpom .Examples 

'« ' • ' ^ « 

(l; Examples of a few classroom, situat'io^is are explained 
• here^^-tq ^ive teacheirs art idea^o/ what could\happen and" likely 
-wottlrf happen if ^ the ' ac tivit^/^ogram were followed.. 

(2) If Qhildren are permitted to enter the classroom a 
little befor^.^^9 o'clock, they stre^i^into the room, and rush 
toiiai^d these activity tables to j^rtr]^ out^ foi? themselves the 
WQrd^ they need to^^no^ so tha^ they'^ may attain their jiew, 
goal which is, a^ this poin>< entrance to t^he , library . 




The'.te^aoher sees t^Xit tha t- ,th^ -gpals are near.,,andl*'cleai*'. 
* EachN^e^w^^ay brin-s E>>gw learned phonic rules and b^asic tool ^ 
, sounds>;. Each .new i§y brings in ew discoveries. Children * 

pride thems-elve^^n the' fact that tl^ey - ca^n work out wor4s 

on thei'r own. ^ ^-v> \ ' 

(3)-l5iscOvery is e:x:citing: , Duriinf; a^^iiPiod 'when a"^ class 
was working quietly at seatwork', a child who had finished, 
\stepped trxi the activity '^able, selec.i^ed a. deck of reading 
cards and ' returned to hi^s' seat. He sat^ "l^r f ew minutes 
sj5rprl<;in0^' out his new. words/ Suddenly he Jumped out of his 
^eat and^ Exclaimed, ."I know this word ^fxd I sp\ it thyself J[ " 
C^'ir the s^ur' of the mo^^nt th^. t ^ach^r was abdut to reprimand 
hiifi /or his noisy b^ehaVior .^and then she^ realized what ttiis 
.happy (discovery me^nt to the child. <He"*'felt excU'temetit at^d 
*^satisfabtlon.. Before th^ teacher could iay anything, he 
''r'eachedl over to a bo^^ across the aisle from him and said, 
-^ujaici yoA .l;iear me?'» By this time everyorie wc(s enjOyin^^g his 
discoveiiy; for certainly ^the class all heard him. The teacher^ 
Was pleaded to s^ee his Joy in discovjery. It would have been 
a mistake to hav.e reproached him for his unconscious oiitburs^t 
of delight. ' , . 

^'(4) Many.^na tural born teachers are d'is covered 1^ Grade On^. 
/Children. Ih^lp 'One another in^word attack. It is in teres'ti^ng 
to list^riV">to children. The child who is .hel^>ing another 
child" vdoeS so ±n words whi-ch are almost -ident^ical to* those 
heha^ 'heard the teacher use . A conversation overheard , 
might sound like this: t»You see the e on the. end of the 
wb/d don't you? Well, 'what doe's that tell' you?" She begins 
'to tell theNother child by saying, "It makes the.1." G^hen^she 
^tops short waiting for the other child to say the^rest' of-* 
«t. ' The child responds by sayin^g-,'' I»It ^r^akes the ^a say 'a.. ' 
'Jhe first child . ^^ys, "What is, the yord then?^^' Aft^r a ishort 
hesitation th^ second qhiVd answers, "m^l^'^i^* J / / ' • 



It is most rewarding to see their beaming faces ^v^hen 
they begin to seer their success in usin^^ a ruie to ditscover 
a word. Each child kno»^rs he must not tel*l another^ child 
the word but may help him to discover it, providing; the 
child knows his phonic rules. This incident is given as 
an example of wh^t can ^t^ke place in'a classroom where the 
Motivation of Discovery is used.' There is an excitin^j .\ 
desire to learn atmosphere created. The^ manifestation of 
genuine concern shown in this "^ins tance is typical of^child- 
reri. v^ualities of lea der ship* are very much in evidence 
even at this early age. 

'This incident is also evidence of immediate goals in- 
fluencing iong-ran/;e goals in character building. 

Evaluation » , . * 

Interest develops as activities acquire meaning'. 
Progre^^sive activities motivate and stimulate. 
*rhese activities give eyery child a will and a 
desire to learn. It is important both in ini- 
tiating the learning' process an.d in keeping it 
going. Using different tv^j^es of * ac tivites with 
varying levels of wqrk., to be- accomplished pro- 
vides . opportunity for each to progresW accord- 
ing to his ability and thu-s move into the next. 
(3) Each activity provides the child with a definite 
goal, the final goal being ^he advancement into 
the liUrary. ^ . . \ 
(k) The library activite^ bring about self 'driven arid 
self-propelled individuals . They 'ate on their 
own to xead and to enjoy the books which interest 
them^mostt. * - • . , ' 

' L-e^t u's/ remember that^^he teache^r sets the mo^od. = If 
The tea'cllea: shows no interest i.n Hhese activities she can 
not expect the children to do sa. Children are like a 
miri?orr They reflect the .t^acher^s ^nthiasiasm. 
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Pre-Primer Vords as Phonet'ic Tools 

« 

Introducing {)re-pri/ner words is be{jun the first day of 
school. These lessons are alternated with"' the printing 
lessons and the reinforcing .activity games. The pire-pr^jner 
word or words are introduced. The ineaning is established. 
The basic tool sounds (whiqh are the child's tpols of ^earn- 
±n^) are identified. For Example, if the Word .to be 'intro- 
duced is "Dick" then the basic tool sound "cl^'^' will be^ • 
brou^h^t to the attention of the children. The teacher will 
proceed to liave them say its sound and note its place, rvalue' 
in bhe word. She may r6fer to the pre\rious printing lesson 
where the c arid k sounds were carefully explained with, re- ' 
ference to the sound each, letter made when said' alone, and 
the sound they made when they wer^ to^^jether. * She iriay alsb 
refer to the previously taught" colour \iov'd "black"^ which 
contains the Ck and tti^ word "Dick" bringing fo their atten- 
tion the ck basid tpol , contained in both words. The children 
begin to see that these two words are built in the same way.- 
Thejy see the ' similarity pf wo^^d ' s tructure.^ Th-ey learn that 
the simple rule which governed thfe ck as in "Ulack^* also 
governs the ck in "Dick". ' « 

Very sopn the child begins to identify these ''basic sound 
tools in many other words. If the hew word introduced is 
"see" r^eferehce could be made to the colour Word "green" 
previously taught, bringing to the.child.'s a tt eutiori , . the 
ee^ basic tool which the child cah ^o easily identify both 
by sight and. hearing j ' . " ' , . ;' 

If the word "play" were introduced the teacher would 
stress the §.y basic tool and. its sound-. Sli0 would give . ; 
thQ governing ^ule (l-e'fer^ to reading rules). -Vhen She"/ ^ / 
teaches the as in play she' provi^ies at the *feam<* tiJ^x \C 
anothet* word that can be related to pla.y -which wiil contain 
the a soun'^' as in' "sail The Teache^HlKy 3ay tha-t^^the 
Children. play with ^tlieir boatfe. Th^gboats sail. Xri'this"'' 
way.,, the' child sees ^nd compares t/ie two sounds ^t the saxne 
time. EJven i:he' slowed pupils f^nd the rules w^i^'h goT-ei/n ' 
these two a sound.s comparatively easy,, because the rulei ^ 
e ^simple . , . ; ' ' '•./'" 

, . Children *enjpy saying ^the rules ^s a ' j^hyme , for e-x^mple - 
y, says a,, ^i s^ys a, ay tcomes a.t trie; end* of words , al/ coined 
in tW middle of Wpf^ds, , Having the' child^^Xearn^ these ^r^^ 
at the "same time, that the words are introduced^ gives- '/hiirri / ' 



confidence, and happiness and sets up a desire to want to 
find more words which .contain these sounds on 'their own. 
Every chxld likes to discover something new. The teacher 
who uses this approach early in the year will stimulate and 
motlva^te her class to want to learn. T^iere will be no * 
guessing what the yords are* They will learn to reason, 
think, and 'work on their Own initiativ^. Are these not the 
habits we want to cultivate in our pupils?- 

Prom the very first day of school the children can become 
active participants in their own learning, if they are given 
thet tools "^of learning. 

Let us keep in mind that the only purpose in teaching 
these tools o,f learning is to help the child NOV . Free 
access to these topis of learning pi?ovides opportunity for 
variations in achievement, so th^t each child can assimilate 
what he can, and progress according to his rate of speed and 
capacity to learr?, ^ 

Although initial consphants and endings are stressed - ^ 
along with the basic tool soUnds, they are not sufficient 
in themselves to help children to unlock unfamiliar words. 

These basic tool so^inds ^'are made up of vowels, semi- 
vowels, ^ilipthongs and digraphs. They play a much more 
prominent part in the* identification of new words than' do 
the single lettered initial sounds , therefore they must be • 
tajaght along with these initia^l sounds in the. very first^ 
weeks of school. ^ < 



Although eve^y. child is given" 
helps him to better identify words 
Method emphasises the importance o 
reading rules, which goverp these 
child will unlock a word by using 
Regardless of • cl^ildren,' s various c 
words, all childre'n need' facts or 
their discoveries. 



freedom to apply whatever 
, the Blpnded Sourid-Sight 
f teaching the sirtple 
basic sounds^ Sometimes the 
three ^rules simult^ane-iDusly . 
apabilities to 'cap6 with 
rules upoh which to'^^'se ' 



It should be made deal* to evV 
tool sounds which they are learfiin 
tbem.t.o unlock new words. * 



ry child that ^hese , basic 
g, are helpers which' help 



While all methods of* word attack have their place, 
phasis- should.be placed on the rule method . This will bring 
about an exciting and motivating dei^ire to^JLscover other 
words ''th;ro ugh the kn9Wledge of -phonic reading iniles . * 
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First Steps in'' Sentence Reading 

, As sooif^s a number of new words and sounds are taught 
using the Blended Sound-§ight Method , a variety of teacher' ^ 
made sentences is put on the board, so that thes'e ^so.unds 
may be mad'e functional daily. The children are asked to 
read thg^^^ntences silently and then orally. • Learning h'ow , 
to read-silently is new to them, therefore it takes several 
days of practice to help 'them tb form* a mental picture in 
relation to the sentence which they r.e,a,d. As children 
read silently, they must be trained to' keep their lips 
closed. 

« 

They are taught to read orally with expression , learning 
to stop for a breath at a comma, and Stopping when they come 
to period. This should be learned B'ar-l y in the year. 
Occasionally an unfamiliar word is in^clud^d in the chalkboard 
sentence;s to challenge the faster achievers to see how well 
they can -apply the reading rul'es . Since^,the basic fool 
se^ind ee^ had been taught in the word green , then perhaps 
the .word seeds could be'used -in the teacher-made chalkboard 
sent&nce. The children have. been taught yellow. They 
learned that the aw says.o-and: often comes at the end of 
words, therefore the teacher may put the following sentence 
on the board. Seeds can grow. If chi^ti3Ee'trge\^nto the 
habit of jus^t relying on the sense of a sentenceoj* a picture 
clue to^ discover the unkno\vTi word he may unfortunately become 
a careless reader', brut children whp can unlock the Unfamiliar 
word by applying hi% reading rules will not only readS^aJ;h 
•comprehension, but will read accurately and with a feeliag^ 
of secruri^ty and satisf actian . iiapaprehension and word stildy 
are not *isola ted . 'They are closely related. ^ 

• Logical and Structur,al comprehension can be taught a 
little later. « 

re-Primers as 'Motivating . Goals 



Pre-primers are given to the children the first day of 
the third week (The New Look a(nd See). Each new primer sets 
up new ^oals . The immediacy of a situation is what elicits 
the specific behaviour patten^ of the child. Again they are 
anxious to participate and master this goal as well. 

I - ■■ ■ 

While the first f)re-primer is being ep joyed by the class 
the teacher continues to teach words ^rom the next pre- 
primer using the same indtictiVe. approach, following every 
lesson with purposeful seatwo^k. V 

Even before all the '^Vork' and Play" words have been in— 
troduced the ^eacher sets an approximate time when this new 
pre-primer will be given but.' IJtie children use the "Ve Look 
andvSee" pre-primer' for just jonelveek. They *ve had fun 

■•- •■ \ 
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readipg it with the class so now before .they get ' tir^d— of. it, 
the teacher has had it handed in and has given out the "Ve 
Work and Play " ^re-primers . School becomes riore exciting 
every day, As^they read this book with tlxe^lass, words 
from the next pre-primer, "Ve Come and Go" are introduced. ^ 
The "Vork and Play*' pre-primer is used for only two weeks 
(depending on your class) so that^b^ the end of th$ first 
week of October ^you are ready to begin the last pre-pf^raer, 
"Come and Go" , ^ ' 

Once the three pre-primers have been completed, the teacher 
if she so desires, may eliminate the readers and move a little 
sooner into the Individualized Reading PrograrrT, ^tha t is, if^she^' 
has been^u'sing the Blended Sound-i>i^ht Activity Learning Climate 
Procedures wliich bring about complete independence in reading, 
'i'kis independence is gained because these climates provide an 
abundance of plionics and opportunit\ to learn a variet\ of tech- 
niqjues wliich enable all pupils to unlock any unfamiliar word on 
tlieir own according to their speed and abilit\. 

Once this has been accomplished it will matter very little 
what r^eader or type of program' the teacher may wish to use. At 
■this stage all children will be able to read at least reader 
type material. 



Th^ same results can be obtained by using any set of pre- 
primers The advantage of using ^his particular set is tha^t 
they have been organized and built into the Individualized Pro- 
gram Procedures for the convenience of beginning teachers. 
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Chapter Six 
TEACHING ADVANCED PHOI^ICS 



Teaching the open e and open o 

The open e and open o are taught at the end of the 
seco^nd week of school. (These times will vary slightly 
from school^ to school). Children are not told that the 
oP^i^^^and o are vowels, until a little later, when vowels 
are ilfctroduced. They are called open e and open o, letters 
to distinguish them from other vowels. The words below which 
cohtain the open e and-' o letters are taught early in the 
year so that they can be used in board instruction and to 
establish concepts early so that the children will not.be 
confused, later on. These open e and open o words are easily 
learned because- there are so few of them. The only common 
words which contain open e's are he be she me' we. Words 

^ such as bee^ se_e wee^ are brought to the child's attention, 

* s-a that comparisons may be made. 

• _ The only^ommon wor^s which contain the open o are no 
go" so hello^ buffalo. When studying these words the child 
is taught to put a line over^ the top of the e and o to show 
that they have a long loud sound vi^iich comes* on the end of 
words. Th^se marks heip him to remember. 

Teaching^t^e Consonant Qf^raphs ^* 

( ch th sh wh th ) 

These^ digraphs should be taught withd^n- the first three 
weeks of school. These sounds will be put to use in the 
various science less-ons where s,entences referring toV^the 
lessons taught, will be hung irt a c'pnspicuous place giving 
'the child opportunity to read these sentences in his spare 
time. 



The sh will have been seen by the children wl\en the word 
she was introduced in the lessin on the open'e. will have 

been noted during the introduction of the pre-prime^. words 
such as the mother. ) - \^ 

\ 

Acting out these sounds motivates the class . The lea,rn- 
ing becomes' real to them. ¥hat noise or sound would you 
make ifl yau didn't want to waKe the baby? They respond by 
putting- their fingers to theiif lips and say "sh". Acting 
out tfi"fe sound a train makes ii always enjoyable ch-ch-ch-ch* 
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, bchiDi ■ Voiced and Vhispered Consoiiants 
■ 1 c ed Whispered Voiced 



b 
d 
S 

V 

th 



P 
t 

k (c,ck)- 
f 

th 



z 

zh 
w 

j 
h 



Vliispered ' 
s 

sh 
' wh 
ch 

h ' • 



At the end of the second or third week the above sounds 
can be taught giving special attention to the almost iden- 
tical sounds. 

Several lessons should be taught comparing the almost 
identical sounds as sliown in the diagram. Thes^ lessons 
emphasize careful listening. 

Teaching Exceptions to the Rule 

Since our English language has several exceptions to the ryile 
it should be our aim as teachers to assist pupils in finding out 
what and why words ^are exceptions to the ;nile* Teachers often ask, 
"How can exceptions to the rule be taughtt'* It may b-e interesting 
to note^ that these can be taught quite easily even to 6-year-olds 
if the. /teacher uses the motivated method of discovery and inquiry 
along with simple rules. The following is ^an actual incident 
which took place ^n a Year One classroom during the early part of 
the year wh-en the children were participating in the Discovery In- 
quiry Climates. The teacher had taken -a few miTiui:es to discuss 
the simple -basic rule that er says "r" (the sound not the name of 
r) and usually comes at the end of words as in father, mother, 
sister, brother, taacl^^r, reader, reader, and that in some cases 
it breaks the rule as in the word "doctor" thus becoming an ex- 
ception to the rule. To make sure that these 6-year-olds had the 
concept the teacher proceeded to use a common experience to illus- 
trate the point. She continued to say, "If Mother and Father 
Kere going down t^he road in their car and the^ came to a red light 
but didn*t stop, what do you think wouLd happen?" The teacher re- 
ceived many responses such*as, "They would have to pay a fine or 
go to jail. They broke the law," "Veil," said the teacher, 
"that's exactly what words do. Sometimes 'they break the rule." 

The teacher hadn't any more than finished her sentence when a 
child put up his hand and said,' "I just thought of an idea. I 
have a* bird cage at home. Right now I haven't got a bird in.it 
so could I bring the cage to school and when we find words ^bhat 
break the rule we'll throw rhem in jail." The teacher took time 
ta listen to the child's ideas. ^--Both teacher and class were 
thrilled with Kenny's suggestion ^d agreed that this could be 
done. As a result, exceptions to/ the ruJLe were learned better 
and morfe quickly than any other /words . \{h^t a feelihg of satis- 
faction and enjoyment for this" dhild and his -classmates in being 
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able to play a part in decisrbn making concerning^ methods of 
learnings thus bringing about ctbraplete class interest and enth 
usiasm The desire to search for- exceptions to the rule was at 
an all-time high. 

Many Division I teach^ers have wl>itten to me to say that 
t^he cage idea is working, wond^r^ in their classrooms. 

Teaching Vowels and Vowel Varian"^ 

(The Silent e' ) ■ ' 

Vowels are taught ^the third or four^ week of school 
(depending on your class). The short vowels were taught when 
the alphajbet was taught in the ^irst two weeks of school, but 
they were* not then called vowels. 

Kow as the teacher^^is about to instruct them as to what 
v0wels are, the short vowel sounds are recalled , and the 
new concept is easily learned. 

, The teacher begins by instruct*ing her pupils as to what 
lettelrs are vo\.^els (by_pointinj to them).! It is explained 
that vowels can do many things. They malie loud sounds or 
soft sounds. The child learns that many i of the rules which 
he is learning will govern these special | lettejrs and that 
these letters will say different sounds in ^^obedience to the 
rules. Children learn to distinguish bejtween vowels and 
consonants, *■ ^* 



^ The silent e vowel is taught next. [The' noisy loud vowel 
sounds are taught in relation to the ^siient e vowel. For 
example, if the word is r£d£, the childj^en are taught to say 
" the e on the end of words makes the mi<idle vowel say its 
name." Teaching the silent e will invoiLve several different 
lessons. ' When teaching the si^lent e, a[ little practic'e 
every day is essential. , j 

The period should be short, and to ihe point. It should 
move fast and be made exciting. . Rubbing the e .off the word 
and then putting it back on quickly, hfelp$ the child to see 
its importan-ce in the word. They -enjoy this quick drill. 
They like to repeat the rule in unison. As the teacher * ' 

prints the word "rode" on the board explaining the meaning 
of the word and then proceeds to take the e off so that it 
says "rod", great excitement is created. If the teacher 
puts the word rod on the board fi/st, she will explain what 
the word means and then proceed to place the e on the end 
of the word rod. She has the class te>3^ her what rod be- 
aomes when she places the e on the end, then' t.HQ» class re- 
peat the rule together. The children are made aware of the 
meaning of the rule. T^ey repeat, "The e on the end of words^ 
makes the middLe vowel say its naiie." A-s they repeat the 
rule, the teacher places an arrow from one vowel to the 
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other vov/el to help them see the relation or purpose; of 
the silent e.^She may jokingly say,, "It makes the o vowel 
wake up," Rode, The children 3ay the word together accen- 
tuating the middle vowel somewhat. 

The slow achiever learns this as well^ as the faster 
achiever, but he must practice it more often. 

Children are fascinated and enjoy playing the dropping 
of the e game, as ^they watch other words of the game kind 
or structure put on the board. With this new insight, they 
are motivated to set about discovering more such words on 
their own* 

Words containing the silent e vowel should be placed on 
the review and reinf orcen]en't activity table so that these 
words will be made available to any chiSUl v|^io may wish to 
play the card jame, x ^^_^ 

Seatwork to follow up a 'lesson on the teaching of the 
vowels can be made 'interesting and exciting by letting them 
draw Jack 0' lanterns, atld place a vowel in each large mouth 
"to bring to their attention, the importance of shaping their 
mouths carefully so that the vowels will be said correctly. 

Having children put their'names on/the board an.d under- ' 
line th,e vowels contained in each name is *also interesting, 
motivating and beneficial to every child, 

Seatwork on the silent e vowel^ is explained in the 
seatwork section, 

/ 

Plenty of practice is made available in Workbook II to ac- 
company the Blended Sound-Si,Erht Method of Learning , obtained 
from. Modern Press, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 




Chapter Seven 



THE INDIVIDUALIZED LIBRARY 
Px^inciples and Use of the Library 

r 

I cannot stress too' much the basic importance of the 
library, the cornerstope of all our Academic building. The 
^library brings 'about silent reading- skills and develops 
Vocabulary. It provides a continuous developmental procedure 
which will help each child to pifsh ahead and breast stiffer 
currents . Children love systematic procedures . A teacher ' s 
timetable must be ' adaptable to the rapid growth in leaaming 
being experienced by the six and seven-year-olds. Something 
that they expect and count on ^s enthusiasm from the teacher 
that will at leaJst equal their own. When they reach library 
level the teacher is challenged as never before. She must 
give attention to every child's reaction to ekch book he 
reads. \ 

^ The Blended Sound-Sight Method has been planned and or- 
ganized so that every child may' attain entrance to the lib- 
"^rary. Thd^ individualized library provides opportunity for 
each individual to proceed at his own rate of reading and 
according to his ability. There is no such thing as having' 
to wait Until another child is ready. 

' The library works along with the basal readers. The 
reader is given its place im the reading program as the core 
around which all other reading is built. Children should not 
be limited to reading in the reader if they are to broaden 
their skills. They need to read in other less artificial 
settings such as the wider field of the library. 

When a child has had considei^able practice at Activity 
Table 1, reinforcing sounds, and at Activity Table 11 where ^ 
'he is^ challenged to attack new and unfamiliar words .by him- 
self > he is ready to proceed. As the child has been working 
at the activities his ultimate goal is to reach the. library.' 
It is not unusual to see a child take a deck of Word cards 
from the talkie to his seat and work with 'them alone. He 
discovers the new words oh l^is own by identifying their basic 
sounds and applying their rules* In this way^he is helping 
himself to reach the library ''in the minimum of time. When 
an individual feels that he is ready -for; the libra^^y and 
can successfully say these words and their basic sounds for 
the teapher, he may proceed to the library. Xha time fpr 
children to reach this stage will differ, but by the middle 
of October a few- children will be ready. 
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Th^ Librqry Record' Books- can be mode inAht AH ' 
penod. Tool scop is used ins}de the books 5o ihot the 
^children ^ay have- lines- io follow., \ 
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The Library. Ofiart (refer to ojiart picture ) ^ / , ' . • 

. Tile library chart is ati exQfelleni; mOtlyatitig cldv^i,0e; ; *It • 
sets, up iaotivating .^o'als. In ; setting, tjp. this ch^lrt ihe ' ^ ^ ' 
t^a^cher bea,rs in mind the long-rang^" g^oal, and a-tr the .samd '' . ^. -^^^^r 
tixtte she aims' to provide a practical' way^ in which" tlie ; 
qhildr''S immediate g;oals can b,e mad6 near and ^clear. If 'the 
.child can have ..a feeling of success periodically^ /♦he will , ' 
k^ep moving forward in anticipation, o;e each new .goal without " - f 
any feeling unt^ppiness or pressure. With sucqess comes ^ ,\ ' 

raotivatioo^ and stimuLatioh. ' '^^ ' ' ' • " ' 

' ' ' 1 ''^ \ A»* X 

• ^ , ■ '< . ' . N / ^ • > i * . ' 

' The cliar»t showa ao reading road^, a magic staxrs and a •/ 
number of aircraft, thfe ^reading road provide;^;" the children/. 
with apportunity to attain their first (immediate^) ^gValJ \ . 
which is the magic stairs (a higher level of reading). The - 
stairs provides them further opportunity to attain their . i 

next goal, the boarding of the aircra f t yhioh will take. ' ' - 
them into a world of adventure (advanced/Vea'ding) ^^.^ 



, It might be of interest at this time to f1explai^.,the ^ 
pui^pose of the numbers on the chart.. ^He numbers JPron^.l to \ 
30 are placed consecutively on the reading road,. This means* 
. , that for every book that the phi,ld reads may' mov-e his » 
) cardboard doll t,o^ the next number,^ ¥hen he reax^fea number -^^f-i- 

30, hfe is privileged tQ step' on to the/riiagic st^'ir^,' 4H.ii&;'- -* 
' first goa\ is attained), -^Once fi^ jreaclies the magiK:, ^'aijirs' v; 
f his reading progress.^ is ^0 rapid- that Vhe teacher, ^inds 
- necessary vto. d^lvise a ^me^thod which/wlll^ ke^p hijn p^i :tiie ' 
. magic. stairs -for^onie, time' andj^yet ^j^aii^tj^tiw .^tha^^^ 
. Spirit, THerefore/ she raises *^the/hiirfb^^ bf /^ook^.>rorir 
/ y t:o^ 3$ vhiqh \the .child' mus^t*^ read** beTore jie ^^n •move, ons to 
^; ^;^he "riext ste^ on ;the'^s t^^xrs 1^6^^^ ' . 

ilie stairs, furtfe^^gosOis a!r^e inatfe^^ !get ,a reserva- 

tion pn^one;' of the/ aiircWf t ',h^ ^rtiWt r^'ah \t^n .books. ' This' 

-ea-d- 




* '^The,,t;e^§h]pr wOi €itjd^ that thjs chWrt ot^eate^, interest ' , ' . ^ 

* . and h^lns 'tfxe, ;<^^ ,tD' ^e'e^ his daily progress*/ i'± alao ! . * 
^ encourag^fe/s : ea^^ to . the « library whlch^ is an / 

• 'in<^s$)j^hsL?:ble "d^^ further acfiievemefit and is ex-^ * j / 

;j - pe;lient irj fps'tqr4,rrg lasting mativejpt ' "/ ' *^ " / . ^ , ' * ' ' 

' ' t"^. f i^e^^trirr^ atrci Qperatirhg the Library (reefer; t^p pic ture g.a^ef , * ''P ' 

«>v/ ; . ID, T*^© library chart as shown in . tTie ^pi.d;liSre l^r^S ' ''v V' • 

/ . > ^® ?o^**t^^r^^ll^i Tlie r6ad"^.l^a^tin^^^^ ^^e^siai^j^.. iS/ ..^* \ « ...» 

r' /: ^ .1^0^^ bro^^paper^*. ^ fli^'^oh^r* - <ihpws 'a Voq^4n?/^*^X^;^ v - * 

;^*{ \ \ s t;aris being ^used^ , but a ^ai^^^ild .^|ie .Af^y:ld^ jio,... ^.T)^ tairJ-'^^^ . ' 
i~\ ■ /.^ . planes^, are itiade of yariou.g-^'^^i^^ art .i>ap^rr.y Car4bQax»d.,<. ^^^.^ 

/.^ ' nunihe!rs^ are placed al^ of- the road "a^nd :.on t^^fif- 

w ' • ^ s jbafrs and airplig' ' ' ' - • 
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(;2; T^e ^tedi0p^r .pr^.peires^;,l±hr8ii:y card3 for each^child, The$'e 
poiasisM; ;Of. long s'tx*ij)s o'f ca.t:<Jb^<>ard about, three inches- by' ^ 
/nine" inches w^^ t^^''cJi.'il^^sfW at -.the- top, She lays / - ' 
-thdse' cards ^\!^ay until 'a'''"f^ew\children 'ar^ ready for th^,^ - - , 



(3 ) A Well .stotjked library;, is essen.tial, It must' consist 
pf^books w.ith VarioAis "aj^ility levels, 'Byery primary roqm 
\' jntist liave a/good • s to'Ck of beginning books. The teacher, : 
\^ then grades/ and divides, thfe books into sections . labelling 
\^ the^ as |)^,sy, Hard*, and/*ftarder, so th^»i; the children will 
*'.knbv wh^fi selecting' their. boak§ to take [a. book from' the 
* ' sectlpn' in \>rhich level of *reading they , are; • 

^ll*'childre.n do not begin ' library experiences at, the 
^ame^. time. Perhap^s..f ive 'out 'of twenty-five will, be ready 
at any one time and .by ready, we mean that they Vill -not 
.-have; to be given any help in the mech^ics of reading, 
, . A t "this poirlt ' the'idbrary beaomea ythe highlight- o f the 
reading program, * / ' ' % . 




\¥he"i7 a child is ready for the library the teacher 
selact-S , his * first books until Jtie becomes familiar 'with 
the *^arious. bpoks . , Le/t » s ;^a}^ ,his first book is Fun Vi t, 
' Us/ She, /prints the title of his book oh hi's card, ' Sh 
slips . tll6^ card into his b,ook ajpid asks hife to keep it- in ' 
the .book aft* all "idraes.^ There" are three "reasons for such 
'a ^refqix^^t* ' . Firstly^ tixe teacher will find it easy^to^ 
Vt^Jl t^rhose library bqok is dn her <Jesk .by t^e rijsane^'''a5i^. the 
*caa:d and can calll-the- student to her. desk t6\read iJhile 
tpe other children do p.urpjoseful seat work,,";- , Second ly-, * 
' ttiis card also helps . the teacher t.o select the child's*/ 
*nfext*b6"ok knowing what, type .or level of "difficulty to' 
give, hi Tt by glancing at the^. title^ of the books already f> 
prin^ted ,on hirs. card. ; Thiirdly , thW ^ card . being p^laced in 
the ,n^w. b^bok e^'ch ^.n^^ the parents ini'ormed as 

^•to'^'ttfe child's ad^n^pein^t in the library » • If. ^the card 
becomes lo^st'^ .,th'e"*'beacher may ma!ke another onjfe r.bujt does 
not, put down %11, t^re titles of the books mentioned* on the. 
ori^irial card. She* merely record^ 1^}xe name of the child 
and.Hhe''-*iiumber jxf ."botjks he has read. She Cari ^et fhis 
/information, from his personal record ^ook^. Ah soon sis, 
t\ie ibhAld^en a^re Bble t.O'' select their, own baok they^ do so 
an'*d Slip the^ card into the book 'akd' ^f^jLaco the bQolc.on 'thet 
te?iclier's desk, Children take their bO'oks home o,rfly -^t 
tlie , -end of the^day. /Therefore, the, teacher has time/,^ ,^ 
t^hrough ^"tl^ day to get the title;? , printed on each child's 
card. Much can be accoinplislx^d in a short time i/fhen a * 
systemj^tic way of/ doing thip^ is^ set up, a 



Tlio/se children who have* reaxi their library beok at home 
arrive* a^t school appi^oxima tely fifteen minutes early ^tp 
liave the\teaoher check the* readang. Checking is dbne^ ,by- * 
' llstfeiiliji'g to %he child read several sections^ of the book 
'*^rid' by. , judging his answers to several questions. Tf lil^ 
performance is satisfactory. t!fcie* teacher indicates ttii^ , 
and. ^i;he ciiild then prints/vthe name of the bool^in-his 
pei^sonal record book whi^h hanj[;;s promin^r^tly under the ' 
reading i^oad^ He learns that.b.ook titles, ai;e capitaliz^ed , 
He^ then selects' a hew book, places his card' in it and \ 
leaves 'it an the teacher's, desk to be picked up at the 
,end of tlie* day after the- teacher has w.ritten th^ title < 
on ills library card. The same pi^ocess is repeated day 
af^Jer day. . ' • * . 



The .cardboard dolls representing each student which 
wet^e. made for use in the library .Sire a .great motivating 
d^ic^^ Each doll is expected to get on the reading, road 
whi^h >leads to* the *magic stairs whicli ultimately leads to' 
.thB .stars and the planets by means of va;rious types of 
aircraft. *Each book read by the pupil and checked hy^ the' 
te$icxher i^^the signal to -m9ve the doll to the next road 
sign., ,S^ch ;4'evlces increase and magpify 'the child *s goal 
^in ' readijTig) and furthers the' aim ot the teacher, which is 
to raake jjeafiirj^ desirable to every member of the-cl-ass 

Aip- *tjie . s ta^g'e ^jiere the race, has ended and all^ the 
Cthildre^, fast, average and slow, a^^e reading library 
books/ the ^(^u^stipn arises.:^ How does one teacher (ffh.^ck*.*^ 
lal'l ^brar;y ' reading? Befo^^' arriving at thife stage,,^ the 
teacher wa^"^ some^tfhat concerned as to how sh*e would manage 
tQ^hear all^ th^ reading o.f ..all of the children. Howeifer, 
i could see that as^^ the eagier throng of children walked 
C.i-n with books -under arms, npt just 'five or si:^* children' 
but twenty or twenty-i'ive them, a new 'method of 

• checking books had to.be devised., ^'\lt was not until the 
teacher discovered^ this' fast phonic approch to reading 
that S'he'-was faced^ with tiiis^ problem. ). • '¥ith the slowea 
children in particular needing ^.n audience situatioi) Mie 
•teachei^ began *list*enitig to ^ the oral 'reading at 8':45 ^^M. 
The terach^r\a,n4 tlie children^ togetjier discussed the/prob- 
lem of checking out the books • The teacher sugg1^|(^ed tiis^t^ 
Tom and Dick could" listen to one anothe-r read.^ Promptly 
two of the girls with Similar reading backgrounds offered . 
to ii^ten to one another's oral reading. In anvery short' 
time there -we^r® -twenty-two or txventy-four ch^dren arranged 
in groups of two./ 'This leff the teacher, wythoilt a readirig^^ 

..partner./ This gave -her an opportunity to phoose a small 
group of^ two or three children to ^come to ^he^ desk to read* 
Tor hex/., • She cho^s'fe pu|)ils wh.o ! nee^ded a teache?r'S help 

* most^^* /They were delighted .^that/.-fhe teacher was to bfe 



t^ieir partner,, so now the whole cl 
on thfe flo.or of anywhere they chos 
three or four pages of h4.s library 
ner would take his- turn and do li 

t - That children who rea.d <a vari 
library 'have- an almost .irresistib 

. communicate '»wa3 proven to the tea 
liatehinj^ t^ a rea^iing partner an 
pairs of he'ads^ bent over .their bo 

'„some interesting Temarks^. '*0h, y 
tells about * submarines here 1 " Vh 
the pages the other* chil<4 se^id pp 
Then the fir^t' cbild^-said^ "Don' 
marine Is?" ; "Oh sure^" was. the 
you if I ma/ have that book to t 




ing in pairsj 

would reax 
en "the part* 



al in the 
share and 
ing«. ' Vhil*e 
. many.^ lit^^le 
h'er heai^pcj 
r what it 
d ^throu^h, 
uite .audible, 
t a , sub-*- ' . 
. was just :asking 
oitdght^ . /It 



was thrilling to s^fe 'tliQ;two of ^thei^4n joying the reading 
discussion, .forgetting that they v^fe/e' merely checking each' 
other 's.^booW. . With such participation, iri, reading, com-. 
preH^rision, was no problem. f.^Soir/etimes/'chi-ldren volunteered 
to tell t^e class wha-fts. their b4ok,wa& about aud aslced if 
th^y ^'might take tw.o book^ home instead of one. ^^Because 
the teaclier was in^.olv^d festival wQi?k she suggested 
* ta the Children" that they fehauld not take, any reading 
'^hom^ £^OT just one -night , ^but Vhey ..gave so many, good 'reasons 
•wiiy^they mus't t^ke ^ome reading home that the: teacher ' s 
suggestions i^ere. overur^uled . Once* you get \he reading prp-- 
g^ram/into the library ^tage It carries along "on its own 
momG^turiT. ^ - /' ^ \ • * 



The SJ,ow Achiever and the 'Library 



The slow achiever does not ^ecome -dj-scouraged because 
•^some. of his friends dre moving al^iad of him. -A friendimay 
b^ ten bboks ahead while the slow achiever is .sJtii'r i)laYing 
the initial card gamed which enibody the rules and 'the 
skills, mastery of which> will give hinj the coveted passport 
wl^ich will ogen the way to success and ,acjiie^ement and per- 
haps let him catch up to his friend. Hh the meantime, the 
fr5.end finds tiihe to play cards/with ^the ^low learner for 
it ^Ls , essentially fun. Children enjoy helping and now in- 
stead of only ,one or two he^^pe^rs ,• the teacher has a whole * 
Yietwprd of'^tie.lpers eager and -ready * Almost inimedia tely 
the fa's'tdr learning children emerge to leadership ±n the 
A^+^,r.'+,, Gaine set up. The children l^arn the rules of the 
wejj'l as fair play and ^co-opera ti6ri * ' . - 



Activity 
geone , as 



The Attention/ span of i. children "is fex^prisingly "long. . 
No disc^line prbbl^ms ai*4se^ Among other'' surprises ex- 
perienced by student teachers was' tjiat when the recess bell 
rang /the chi^ldren begged td carry on without recess. School 
worV.bein foxTH of games e liming ted the' 

nejp^ for the usual lyisiipeinrlsed recess relaxation, 
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The Lil^kry and the Teacher's Timetable / ^^^.^ 

I 

Before 9^00 A.M. the teacher^' hears as many children 
possible read thSir library books., She also hears a fet 
read after 9'00 vhile the rest, of the class does purposeful 
seatwork. Some of the children may still be selectii;ig 
library books. The teacher calls up one child at a^/time 
of tlie ones whom she l\as not<,heard. '^hds is wjien t4ie teacher 
^as an opportunity to work with the individuals daily. 
Children at their seats may study a nursery, rhyme^, under- 
lining^ basic sounds, marking syllables, circling^ rhyming 
words, etc.;f These rhymes ar^^ put upon ^n easel'. The 
next tiay vhile ^the teacher hears childx<en read their lib- 
rary books the other children arjB pe;rfhitted to print into 
their . nursery rhyme book the m^njory^'Verse studied the day 
before. This' becomes a special book to them. Many children 
are able to print the^'verse from memory without the help 
from anyone. In order to receive a seal, every wbrd must 
be ^spelled correctly with no help from anyone. This type t ' 
• of work is given al>out the middle of November. 

* ' ♦ • * ^ *^ 

/ Many children read as many as 2b0 to ^00 books in the 
y>ear. The n^umber of books vary according* to each child's 
ability. ^ All learn to read. The' slow achievers fti^^^ead 
fifteen to twenty books.' Sometimes we, have one pr two 
children who read only seven 6'r e^lght books. They all * 
6'ucceed in getting on the reading road. 
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Chapter Eight 
THE TJEACHING OF SPELLING 



^ Spoiling?, an Integral Part of the Blended Sound-Si5rht Method 

does the Blen^d Sound-Si^jht Method, teach spelling? 
Evipha^cally yes. Spelling 13 ' an intejral part of the 
lan^^uagre arts. The spellin^j ^ro^r;^ instructs the children 
in learn»in{^ to spell and print wordA as early as the fifth 
week of scliool. It helps the child Vo reason usinc the 
-spelling rules rather^than to memorise presented words. 
( The' development of good spelling habits 'rec^uires tha^ the 
child be supplied in the early \ie^^ of school with basic 
t6ods »so that he can learn to attack unknown words' l^oth 
in spelling and in reading. Because basic sound tools such 
as a±^ as' in> rain , ow as in yell ow^ are taught the very first 
days of school the child soon learns to discover for himself 
that. if a±^ sounds K,^^ rain it^vill also' sound, a in explai^n. 
The transfer of learnings is fast. The child becomes skil-- 
ful^in identifying basic sounds and is 5b3,e to unlock a few 
^new words on h^s own, Ve-must remembe3# of course that 
these cliildren have .learned to sound and print all the' 
. . l^^tters of fhe alphabet in the first three weeks of school. 
•'This, ^lon^with the instruction in identification of ; 
basic sotinds and application of rules aids in the .spelling 
f)rogress . ^ ' 

^ irst Spelling Pro'cedures 

. Inforilf&l spelling is begun as soon^ as the . childrerScan 
print and sound all of the alphabet le t.ters'*Xapproxima t ely 
thr^e weeks). The teacher sends' the cias^ to" ,the board. 
Sh-a says:* "Print the letter that this word starts 'With, 
'baby'-." They may print "b" ^or ^"B"". She may say, "Print 
the word Dick'.u The phildren may respond by printing it 
thus/ D ick. They are trained to think of the initial con-.. 
«5onant D and the basic tool soilnd, ck* They. .und-a?;llne the 
^sounds to help them >o remember. " This is a guDod taUn^^to 
stress the 'importance of capitals. Childfren have been 
ing word-cards using phonic rules for a couple of weeks and" 
have become familiar with the ck sound .and can tell that it 
comes on the. end of wor<is . Nothing is mentioned abo'dt 
- vowels for a few da^^s.' Ano^er day the teacher may send ' 
the .children to the board ask them to print the three 

"r" sounds '^er, ir^-urj. Of course this implies that they 
have been taught these sounds tlirough^meaningful and in- 
teresting situations wiiere words such as father^, mother, 
6 j.rd^ purple, etc., were used. The^children must concen- 
n the 'three '''r" sounds that they have pfijnted while 
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the teacher, says , "Put your finger on the er that comes 'on 
the end of words." The class respond by pointing to the er. 
The teacher says, "Find the ir that comes in the word bird, » 
and the children will poinjt to ir. Again, the teacher asks 
for the ur |that comes in purple and purse and church. The 
children point to the ur sound. Children enjoy action. If 
any child hps difficulty with any of thesesounds he is to 
refer to the chart on the wall which was placed there when 
the lesion on social studies and science was taught. Pre- 
viously children were taught that there are so few words 
which contain the ir and ur sounds, that it is best to learn 
the words which contain them. The children see the reason 
for this and quickly respond. To make the task easier for 
the children the teacher had given them a couple *of sen- 
tences to learn, sentences which contain the desired words. 
It is well to establish firmly in mind words containing 
these particular sounds so that children will never be con- 
fused with br and bir . Knowing the difficultdes that a 
child may encounter the teacher provides solutions by 
teaching acct>rdingly . If 'science lessons have been taught 
then the children will be faniliar with words such as trees , 
roots , leaves and since the teacher "has made the habit of 
putting these new words on cards after every lesson taught, 
underlining their basic sounds as sho^vn above and has 
placed them on the ta^e (the Activity Tabl^ X) at the back 
pf the room where' children may play the ^ards together at 
any time of the day, th6n these children will be very fami- 
liar with these^science words. The children enjoy print- 
ing new words in the informal practice periods if the 
teacher desires it-. An early snowfall may bring about / 
another new spelling word. The importance of teaching 
words which have' immediate interest cannot be overs tressed. 
When the children were asked to print snow, some printed it 
thus, snow , while others printed it snow . If consonant 
bleinds have been mentioned in the teaching of poetry the 
faster achievers will apply this knowledge by underlining ^ 
the sn,. Blends are taught as the need arises. The teacher 
may ask what the ^ sound is. Some , children will relhember' * 
what they were told the first day of school when the colour 
game was first played. They will remember *the lip fomia- 
tlon3, such as in the word "yellow" , so fhey will answer, 
'It is the, same sound* as in yellow". The teacher may like 
to test them op the words trees and tree to see if they 
remeI^ber . tha t tree meant one tree, and that trees meant i 
more-, than o'ne tree as it was explained in the science les-^ 
^sorfP^TT'rw'S-SL^urfl.ng: ^he science lessoii when leaf and leaves/ 
were" taught t1ia^;i;ke children leajrned that the v never 
goes along. Phdndt^ps was taught indirectly in the science 
lesson,,. Now tii'e phonics^ is being appli>ed and reviewed in 
the ip;formal spoiling; peSriod^ This is an example of phonics 
being'. tied xntxy ano*ther subject. 
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Summary of teaching informs 1 spelling 




re nee 



(l) Sounds and 

where ih 
\(2)lTo spelL a word a 
^rules that he uses 
words • 
(3) The child sees the 



.les of phonics are taught when and 
(led. 

::hHd applies the same simple 
to attack new and unfamiliar 



(4) This method far, ol 
framing the parts 
asking children t 
like without givi 
remember. 



reason for using these rules . 
He daes not have to guess when he has to spell a 
word . 

tweighs the sight method of 
of words that are alike and 
o remember what the ending looked 



ng them something to help -them to 



Selection of Spellin_g Word s 



The first words used 
words. The children are 



for spelling ar^^*Tte^4«;;g,^;jgj^^ 

in teres ted,rfftt?and f ami 1 iar w i1 

the pre-primer words so they are^^i^e logical words with 
which to begin spelling. Thesefere the words they will 
soon be putting to use in sent en\;es^and stories. The pre-- 
primer' words vill present a variety of phonetic and non- 
phonetic words. Children) must be made awate of the fact ' 

onetic. This gives them an op- 
about both types^, particularly 
ng lessons later on. 



that all words are not ph 
^ portunity to learn rules 
in the more formal spelli 



Many words other than 
for study. Words learnerl 



reader words pan be presented 

^. ^^^j^Lir^^ in science le^ssons or poetry 

lessons,, words such as roots (as in the science lesson), 
ribbon (as .in the poetry lesson) may be used; These are 
more interesting to the child as spelling words because 
of their use in real learning situations.. 

Spelling lists materialize fiaturally. Spelling be- 
comes a pleasure because meaningful ' words are a part of \ 
the child's own experiences. Vlien formal spelling begins ^ 
J^^tjvill include lists of words lhat have been selected £x>r 
tlxe-^pr^x^e of teaching-a number of spelling rules. These 
— ax^ words taken from the ,Ayres list and will include mostly 
phonetic words. 

, As classes proceed 'the spelling words should advance 
in difficulty. A few challenging words should appear in 
every week's list. As an example orf how new word lists 
develop: The class had seen a television show on, The 
Plains Indians. They enjoyed it -very much. After dis- 
cussion of the show many children wished to draw and write 
aq accoiuit of what they had seen. In the marking of the 
ktories the teacher discovered spelling mistakes of such 
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words as buf^*alo, Indians, etc. Children have been trairfed 
to think and spell 'by applyinf; the ^spellin^ rules to new 
words they wish to use in their written stories, rather ' 
tJidn to ask help of the teacher. 

ir good spelling habits continue children will just 
naturally say as did these children, "We will put buffalo 
and Indians on our spelling list for next week*" The 
habit of correcting spelling errors in- all written work 
by the children themselves will carry over into subsequent 
grades • 

Px^ocedures in Formal Spelling 

By the time formal spelling is begun the children have 
had a great deal of ^ried reading experiences. They have 
read two pre-primers , and a few children have begun read- 
ing in the library. The two Activity Table set-ups whiclf 
have been previously explained h^ve given many children ex- 
perience in discovering how words are built, analyzing them 
thoroughly and reviewing then^ through the exciting and mo- 
tivating game activity, therefore the transition to formal 
spelling is easy. The only adjustment the children have to 
make is to the new word "spelling". They learn that it is 
a time set aside for analyzing^ words still further, and 
learning new spelling rul^s,. Tlife-^hildren have acquired 
healthy attitudes and thoroughly ^ joyed thelword study 
periods around the Activity Table. \ Now that] they see a 
similar^study set-up, they meet thfe new learning situation 
with pleasant anticipation. \ 

Twenty-fouF words make up the list to be studied for 
the week but this may vary as the time goes on. These words 
are printed on large pieces of pat)er and hung where every 
child can see them. - Each child has his own spelling book 
in which he prints his new words each week. ^A second book 
is used for s^pelling sentences. Spell^rg- sentences means 
that the children are prepared to printXtheir own original 
sentences without the help ot anyone. T\ey are trained to 
spell any word they wish to use* Writing spelling sentences 
is the first step in written communication. This is why we 
say that speaking, spelling, printing, reading and language 
are taught as related parts of a single subject. The cl;ild- 
ren know what sentences are because they had been printing 
sentences rather tl.an just worlds in their formal printing 
lessons . * . 



Sample Spell^Lng Lists': 





First 


List 






Second 


List 




Reader 


Words ^• 


Ayres 


List * 


Reader 


Words 


Ayres 


List 


Dick 


go 


. me 


is ^ 


Mother^ 


Spot 


the 


b^d 


JaTi^e 


1 doyn 


at 


can 


• Father 






talk 




• 


and 


run 


look 


£lai 


now 


he 


oil 


Tim 


it 


see 


come 




man 


we 


up 


Puff 


she 


be 


jump 


jyou| 


ten 


no 



S p e 1 1 i n g Pro c e du re 



MONDAY 
^1. 

2. 



(in this exainple it is 
sentence , preferably 



The teacher asks a child to -pronounce the last word 

in the list. The child responds by saying', "Puff". 
The meaning is established 
self evident ) , 
The word is used orally in 
by the student. 

The word is analyzed. / 

a) If the word has ^a capital th^rclass is told why. 
The teacher asks""^ "Is it a onfebeat or a twobeat 
word? (syllables, have been ik^^ed early in the 
year during 1:he^ t/aclii ng oV seasxDnal poems; the 
end of September). The children respond, "A 
onebeat word". 

The teacher asks fpr the spelling rule. A child 
responds, ^"In a onebeat word the »f» doubles" 
The^ teacher underlines the ff*^ 
Puff to remind them of the rule. 
If there are exceptions to the rule it is men- 
tioned to the children. Since vowels are taught 
at the end of the third week of school they may 
be used txr help the child to remamber his words. 
The vowel ma/ be marked th\is : Puff. 
The children close their eyes and Visualize the 
word while the teac^ier' asks : 

How'ma'ny' letters has the^ word? 
Is the 'puhV at the beginning or 
at the end jof the word? 
Is 'the vowel short or long? 
\Es it a onebeat or a twobeat word? 

f) The teacher carefull^ipronoutices the word Puff 
and asks the children to print it in their 
spelling books. 

g) After they print the word they look up at the list 

of words find correct any niis.takes they may have«made. 



d) 



1. 

2. 
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I:? ,the next word to be studied is 'made' and the silent 
£ rule has not been taught, the teacher will proceed to 
teach it by placing other words on '\hejboard Such as rode, 
cute, ride. As the children ' look at tlfies'e three wo;rds they 
see that they are built in thje-'sanie way.- Of c-ourse the 
children have, been taught the lon^ and short vowels before 
formal spelling begins. The teacher rr±ves the rule su^h 
as, when the e is ox^the end of words it makes the middle 
voi^rel say its name. She prints 'made' on the board and " 
draws an arrow to emphasize the meaning, thus; made^. The 
children repeat the rule with the teacher sayamg, "When the 
e is on the end, it makes the a say a. They proceed in the 
same^manner with the word 'rode': ^'The e on the end makes 
the o say o. Again , ^withu^h.e word 'ride': "The e on the 
end makes the i say I: ri^d^. The teachei^ proceeds with her 
instruction by saying: ./atch- what happens when I drop the 
or let us say that the £ runs away. She puts these same 
words on' the boar^ without the e as, 'mad', 'rid', ' rod ^ . 
The children discover that made becomes mad; cute becomes cut 
ride becomes rid; and rode becomes rod. The teacher directs 
them to see tlie similarity of word structure. They have 
acquired a new insi^jht into words as they have learned a new 
spelling; rule. The teacher sels the sta£;e foi" the learnjlng 
by using an inductive approach which enabled the cjprldren * 
to see the common^f ea tures in the spelling of s^eral words. 

Durin{j the spelling lesson childb?en ' s vocabulary 

has been enlarged. Instead of learnirrg^ how to spell the 
word *made' they can now spell m^:nf word? of the same pat- 
tein. Words introduced and sttfdied in an interacting man- 
ner can be moot exciting and very enjoyable. Another type 
of word to be studied in a'spellinTg list might t?^ a word 
such as 'truck'. In this case the tr would be brou^^t/to 
attention as a consonant blend and* then underlined. The 
$hort sound of the vowel would be marked. The £k would 
6e underlined. The faster achiever miaiit say instead, 
"With a ^lort vowel sound you put ck. " Constant repeti- 
tion in both reading and spelling makes." the leamin^r of 
these rules easy and certain. After the twelve words have 
been studied the teacher sends the children to the board 
to give them a change of position and to enable her to 
observe any difficulties tlie children may be liavin.''; as 
they print the words. VTiat doas the teacher do about 
these individual problems? As the class proceed with 
their spelling sentences the teacher will ^ive* indivi- 
dual instruction to those i^ho need it. 

T UESDAY ' ^Mj^ 

On Tuesday the sanie procedure will be carried on in the 
teaching; of the nex-fe^ twelve words. Children will be asked 
to take their spelling books^ home Tuesday, Wednesda'y/ and 
Thursday nights' and print on scrap^ paper each ,one of the 
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woi^cis a t • leao t once, underlinin/j t'he ba^ic sounds or vowels 
a-s'they had .been taught in the spelling period. (Parents 
are interested and amazed at what these six-year-olds can 
do in so short a time. ) Spelling homework is not compul- 
sory but at this age, ±s a derightful -expeyionce for child-^ 
ren. 

4 

- WEDNESDAY 

On Wednesday in the regular spelling period the teacher 
sends the children to the board.. She dictates the words 
one by one guidin^^ and instructing thenyto underline the 
basic parts of the words and ^ive the rules when necessary. 
Many times children offer th^ rule without being asked. 
The slow learner thrives on the repet/ition necessary to 
learn the rules. It may take the f^^t achievers only a 
month to- learn all the rules. It m^y take the slow learner 
all year to learn the same rul^s. If the slow learner is 
abla to accomplish at the en^i of the year the spelling of 
an average number of words by us^ng the ^ffelling rules he 
will be making better progress than faster achiever^ who 
are not taught to use the spelling rules. 

THTJ RSDAY AND FRIDAY / 

• Wednesday and Thursday are practice days. ChildreV. 
make up sentences using the words from the second spelling 
list. On Friday the teacher dictates the^ twenty-four words 
to the class. Slower achievers are given two slips of 
paper; One list of worcjs is easier than the other. They 
are more phonetic. TheSalower achievers are expected to 
do only the one list of plronetic words, but they are given 
the' opportunity to try them all. The Blended Sound-Si-ht 
Mothod dravs no hard and fast lines ' be tween groups of 
children. Slower children are given" fewer words so that 
they may f^el tlie joy of success and win a star. The 
faster achievers are expected to do all the words. Wh<?n 
twelve words have been dictated the teacher waits a momer^ 
until the 'slow achievers put their list of spelling on tK'e 
teacher's desk and use the other piece of paper to try the 
spelling of the last twelve words. The slow achievers 
understand this proeedure because the teacher ]|:iae'*made it 
clear to them. They begin to think it is fun to try to 
get the next twelve words right. ) There is even^^a pleasant 
^competition among themselves to pee who can get the niost 
words correct. 

So.ueone^may ask, "What does, the teacher do. with, the 
second list of words whicJU the slow achievers have tried?" 
The teacher /iles thes^e^^apers . "They show her how many 
extra words the slower achievers can get, correct each week, 
1^ this way the teacher may- kee^ an accurate weekly check 
on spelling progress. Sometimes there is a marked improve- ' 
ment. She notes the different types of errors. TM-s en- 
ables the. teacher to know in which areas to re-teach* 
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A Svunmary of the Spelling Procedure 

4 

Monday 



Chalkboard 



The Ayres spelling list of twelve words, 
practice. 
Tuesday 

The spelling list of twelve words from sub ject ma bter 
such as ^reading, socials, sciencfe , ' etc . Chalkboard 

* practice. ' il ' 

Wednesday 

Chalkboard practice and spell^^ng rules. Children com- 
pose sentences using the twelve words from- Ayres lis]fc. 
Thursday 

Chalkboard practice and spelling rules. Chilciren com- 
pose sentences using the second list of spelling words 
take i ^ from subject matter. 

Friday ^ 

'Test. / 

/ * ' * 

Spelling Memorandum/ - - * 

Children ^should be taught .a routine in spelling.^ 
Be consistent in procedures . 

SpellA^ consciousness is one of the most impor- 
tant afepects of* the spelling progress. 
Children should be encouraged to keep lists of 

roubl/esome words. These may be words that have 
been /misspelled in any kind of written work, 
Tes;W.ng by the use of cjiagnostic tests V- (as shown 
b^low) ^ 




5. 



Words given 


Blends 


Consonants 


Vowel errors 






Initial - finaj. 




green 


gr 


n 


ee 


Bed 


B 


D 


e 



Testing / , ' 

, How may we know if we are challenging our faster ach- 
ievers in spelling? In o^der to maka sure that the spell- 
ing words arQ suf f icien-&ly challenging it mi/jbt be wise to 
give the childre.n forty or fifty in a test, Mar^ the 
papers and, note the^nu-uber of students who get all or most 
of the words correct* If there is a large percentage of 
pupils who get^ most of the words correct there is little 
value in continuing tc- use those particular words for 
study. Tests jnade up of. words which have not been tau/^ht ^ 
gives. a truer picture of the -child's spelling ability. 
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How o^'ten should teachers test pupils in spelling p^fher. 
than the weekly Pri4ay spelling, and what words nfou Id ,be 
considered /suitablp^ for this, purpose? „ - • . " 

Tests containing forty or -fifty words pot taught can b*^' 
given weekly. One week: the test might b6 words cbntained ' 
in the reader on * the unit that has 'just been- completed* by' ' 
the cl^-ss. A*nother week the words mi^ht be those whi9h 
the children s'pellec^ wrongly in th'eir written larrgxiage 
work (wri^ten'.stories) ; ' Words such as ' equation '» 'nii'g;h.t' - ' ■ 
be'inclua^d since it ^is rel^a ted to the child's ina thematic s . 
It has nieaNning and inte'resi and is -challenging. . / ' ' : 



SPELLING ' RULBS 



/ The following rules are taugli-t in the ,forma"l spelling , 
lessons and wherever the need arises. Syllables are taught^ 
in poetry before formal »spelj.in^ begins. In* the h'eginnlns;, 
syllables are rei^erred to as_ op.e-beat ajpi^ *wo-beat woi^^Ls.^ 
As the^child gets used to thijS the teacher begins to, u»« 
thef word syllables/ 
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1. 
2. 

3- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8\ 



11', 



The "q'* never goes' alone. , It is always '^qu*'^ as 
The *»v» never go.es alone. ^ It is follxnv^^ by an 
leaye and have. , , . * 



m. ^ueen 
•e - as in . 



'u' 



never goes alone on the end of words in blue; 

tJl^ beginning 
: ~ kite - .kick' Iciil. 
or y , it sotirids 

or y, it. sounds, 

o,. u, a.t the 



The 

The "c*"^ says "cuhV and usually comes 
of worcis except for a .few' exception's 
When the '»g" is followed by an e,^ i, 
like J but you pat Ug":' ca^e. 
Tfh^n the "c"''i3 followed by an e, .ij* 
irike s^ but yoti^^ pxit "c": f^ac^e 
Thk vowels *»a/e, a, u" , usually ^ay a.^.'e, 
,,end of- a syllable:; Opeji, music ^baby, 
;ln a .two-beat^ word the '''y" says i ^'t,tlxe,^nd of the 
'woi:d: babyj ' Sally Daddy. (Children can,, be^ told thslt 
the-.y says e in. a t^a^^l^e.at '^srordy- since ^thls is ' the sound 
'''the child hears as he says ' it),? • ^ \. . * ' j. 

In a (me-beat word tile .»'y*'' says i at the" end of the 
wordyout you put*^':* m^ by. - --^ 

TK^4^ ^are fivel^nds or silent *!e". Kp owing., the voip^els ^ ^ 

"e-*:children will by no\>f, a^ly the- silent e/rule with 
ease* Thus they learn the riile *a'nd enjoy saying it^in 
, unison They sa]^»The e • on the end makes the i say i"^ 

A^3[in the "word ifode: '^The e 'on- the end makes t|i^ o 
, Make: /^The e on' the end makes the a say 'a. " Cute: 
'^*The e on the end^^fnakes the vl say ti." Pe^e: "The e . on 
thie end makes the e say ^ " 
Tiie- 1" is followed by ah 



say o". 



e , 
e 



purple . 



in a twa-bedt ^ordt - table, 



12. The 'Sileritt on tUe followingVvords;,^!!^^ no-', job and , - 
, thus^ are i"r^f err0' to as the lazy 'e as 'in come, are,,lipuse^ 
"or!» may say "er" wAien - w^comes betor^-; ^ "or"';a.s 
voiMcg. : The word ^earlyVis an exception tor: the^ i^le', 

14. The "si" is* us^d *Vo "say < "^lO'.iy'^^^ s.yllabig- b^f o^rje- it 
ends'in "s" session. \ j ^ ' » ' -^ . 

15, Tl/e *"s/r^^.s'a^^^ . . " ■ '^^ \' 
16\^ WordB of '^n^ syllable^ (/^Ke^ {^et)V • ending 

int 'Which have'* only or^ e vowel b<^fpre the/.i|as* ^bc5ns6nan t v 
* ^always doubles^the Ija^st consqnan^t be^f ore akdln^ an end- 
uing that begins with a vowel*: get^tin;^. ^ ¥e*call this the^, 
one-orie-one rvile^ • V ' . ^ * * ' *, ' ! ^ 

1^7 • Vfords Ending* with a silent »Je" drop :the .''^'o"^ ' when/ suidid^, 
'an ending that, begins "^with a vow^l. (thes^ rtjles mav/- /'*^ 
often be shortened for^Grade One pupils -by'^Saying. th^Jt\^\ 
\»e" aoe&n't ; like the "ing" so it. runs ^^^way 'when "ing*^ ^. V 
^ is added) — hop4.n^, having, making/^ ' ' • ^' 

18. Wprds of two^ syllables like "begin 'where tl^e s.econd. * 
syllable- "gin" is like "gfet."- having one" coipsonaijt at thfe * 
end and jone* vowel before it," also dovibl4s\ thB. last^ con- 
sonants before adding an ending .'that,- begins "'^With ^ vbwel 
tjie' accent is ,ot» the * las t "syllable, b^girmingi ' ^ 
19^. In auoiie-beat word the, "f"s-,; ;^*i"^-^Jnd "s"s "doubie ^ mess_, 

.puff, will. ' . ' . , , 

20. ^vowel mSy ^ay its..najne if fallox^e^i by^ tWq consonants - 
pld^ / , ' • '""^ 

^2'1^ When "full" ^is added ±0 Another syllable /as" •it?.^^beautx- 
; 'ful we drop/one "1". ' ; / "7 '"" ^ - ' 

,S never f9llows x._ There is an. s-36'uhd ih' x,' such, . 
./as (ks)./- . ^ ' . , 

■^2^. Unused in' a two-bea'^; word is not doublea - a'lw^yVy '^alsp;. 
^.4^*,\Dge is. used with' a short vowel* sound he dg^y 
2 5f^, ,^To- n^ke cry..bec(^e criedj^e chaV»ge^ the" "y" to "i" atid 
r ■* " add "ei", . ' ' ' ' ' ' , 

26. To /Ira/ke baby become TDabies we change* the "y" ±6 "i" and' 

' '^dd .»;es".* " ^ . . ' • - 

27. To i|iarke;* cry become cries we change* the \"y^^' to ."i" and. 

• add. "e's", • • * ' \ ' ^ " / . - ,^ < ' ' 

■ 28. In a pn^-beat word with a short vowel sound we put "ck*,;^^^ 

at the, end of* the word- - bl^ck.. • ' ' /' . 

29#^ In.^a* oner-beat, word Vhen^a consonant com^s be^weeri a. 

sh<?^1i yo;^rel^'3oun4 and the ending We put^^"k" as in ba^kl * 
30'/^er^e . 4 ybonson^iit dolibles- in 'a two-beat word the con- 
' ..sop^rft in the* sab'ond syllable is the pnly Corispria^t^- 

. thait -be' heard- ^ get^ting. - * ^ ' > ' . * 

31.' 3;f .the. yow,el-^4n. th^ dTx^rst. syllab-l-e has a ion^ soi^n4J,th^^/ 

fallowing cGnspri*€|^nt< is not doubled baby.. (.Th4 more^^.f / 
5 J . advanced i^es ; arV. itfe'fed with faster 'achi^veir^) .V j'- . ' 
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A Chapter •Nxh e^ . • - . . 

\ ' ^ 

TYING PHONICS INTO DTHE R' SU'BJECTS / ' 
- ' * ^ 

&cienQ.e in the FaSTl w * *• 

^ This is Seguri the foui:'tfi week in September. the iesfecrri^ 
are "taught ^as the situations axise. For t^x^mple , Khen the 
children c6me to school with their hands, full of' leaves,^ 
th^t is the %ime^ to teach the ifesspri on Autuinn". Lessons 
taught in this way at- e/ se'lf-motiVa ted. • . 



'Autumn, 

■ / 



Fall 




... \\/^ 




Ve start' to school in the Fall 



Ptoy Trees Prepare for Winter 
Why do leaves fall? 





branches 



leaves 





yhe lesson i^ f Qrllowed /by" a little verse which has been 
printed and /Placed. 'on the^easel^. Ttfe children say^ the 
w6^ds*/and-^-ihen f'iftg them as they float lightly around' the 
^/ropm, twirliag ailout to reprfe^ent .i;he, falling of the leaves. 

.^^,.r - fi byn ♦ down.', yellpw and browi , ; . . " ' 

< > ThB/-lB£v:£s ' are -falling, a ^1 ov^er. town./. • - 

Th^YTthildreri become'^ stiirjula ted, to • dW :as they , 

see thfen]. ' 1%. 4 s moi^e int^^resting -td ' th^m now\ since, they * 
ha"<^e' learned \the bas'ilc prihciple of, why" the leaves fall. \ 
Vitii the\^biidty each; child has, oalong with his previous 
•training, Jie ,oiiiy heedte to apply it in o^rdeJCo to. iden.tlf y 
each of thfes'e science w<ird^,. ' , . ' '* / ' ' 



^ ' The children are ^iven the 
-look out 'the window^ at the tre 
, on their pictures. '^'^ 



>pportunity to tu3^n and. 
is. The words-^aiT'e printed 



Other Science Lessons 



Seeds 



s ee seeds in the 
siee f ruUt see^ds, 
s eejS^s , ^rain^ s ee ds , ;t>reed 
se^eds and ve^e table /se_eds 
S oe the .x?,^gjBds f'ly:^/ , 
Seeds ean^ride to^p.. 




lere 

/yellow leaves 
*red leaves 

many col.oured' leaye^* 



Birds J^ly gouth 



Birds fl)?v50utai in the fall 
Bircis like "^Z gb where it is warm 
They- fly south to get food. 
Du cks ^nd^ ge^ese Sly south ^ too. 
¥ha t 6 t.h-6'r . i> ir d s f ly , south? 



This is 
^ a& in 



an ' oppor^4une time to teach the t-hird ^ sotirid . for tlie lei^er^ 
fa'll 



'4% ; 



Health (with /the aid of the fil^n) 

Before A f;irim on. 

I /.to yanderstartd . t'he purpose :.Qf X4:;Sl?enii)g. ' ;.This' re- 



-.^-^,,v^^w. hea2.th food^^ is. ^shown the ^Jhtio^ren^^^iiius t ^ 
be helped /%o ^r^rif>irf^€^Y\c\ t'hfa -nit-rninsR * n-T li^.fi -t'farfi Tip* . /Ph^j^ r^— V 



. quires a/cla^sS discussion befbr.e :th0 Yilrti. o^Marfy quee-t^ions 
will arXse 



the ^x*lm| most of the qudsj;i<>ns c^ia b.e ahtswered. 



In /the film-, the . children learn- that there aTQ many 
foods /that children should e^t to\be keaithy. .'Th^ teacjief* 
i;hese word's, .bp the board as the p^pi^ls pre\aetit tnem' 
t' and underlines their Wsic' aounds. , 



*^aci 



fol,lQW-^up ip carried, out by making a poster 9-nd letting 
.citiid par1:icipata in bringing pic ti:vr€jjs,. 



^ Before. the lesson is finialied, the .children take turn'^s 
fi/iding the words ^that the teacliier niay caM out* She may' 
sa^ »^I!m >l>inking of a food ' that ^^starts* witti ,m. •( Sound it) 



cat! /rind ii 



»I'm 



thinking of a word tha-^? starts 



.w4'th -ch/.^^.' Of^ cour^^B' you„ will ^get the reSpons> , ' '\cheese" . 
Sl^e ^ay7 say, "i'L-ni a food that hgs an joo sound.JV They ; 
%i^ually^ e^j^jy this so, much that -the teacher' can continue' in 
like mann^^r 'through*' the /whole group of fdods*/'*' 

Posters sUch a3 *th§v.'jpollowing should, be hi;ng/in con«piC- 
iupus' places ^in tli-e room. vThe ,t eaoher' refers \y iiYi^ poster 
u^deriinipg^, the th^ee, oo, ui ; .ew gunds^. wh jLfihj/4/e conta in ed 
in the''^ sentences bn ^le poster.* * // ' ^ 
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Foods 




.cheese 
fish 

C' 

eggs' 




Eat a variety of foods Eat fresh fruit every daTy^ 
Che\v; your food weUl. 



Social Studies . ' ' * ! \ 

^ ^ V - , , ; 

Our Fanyily - . « ' . * 

The children and te4cher discuss the ir;ipp5riante . Of • the^ / ' 
family, and the fun t^y have doii?^^ things . to jQtj'-i^r/' .A^ pip-- • 
tare can be shown 'of- the reader family' . • . . 

Sentences about the picture ar^ put on a' poster or printed 
on the chalkboard. . . ' % 



The tocher's ob*jectiV|a is not^^only to teacht, Social Stu- 
.dies, but to. teach the three spurids , ' er dr "and relate 

./ ttiem to the lesson. ^ * - ' % : " ' 

It. is important to keep putting up new pictures and >^^n- 
tehees on thee wall for the children, to rea'd. A ^poster i^rith;;. 
soands , printed on it is advantageoiws . Ve v^ant the children ' , 
to establish these sounds ^cll in advance of the^ 'u§e of br 
bir and pUr so that there- will be no fear of confus4.or^*>- 
To help them remembpr ^what few words th^se sounds '^re found^, 
in, the teacher gives *them a sentence, sucla this.if Mother 
^^^j^^s a nurse. She goes to'N54ajy^h with, a purpie"* purse. . 

The third girl saw the f irs t^ bijrd^ ' ^* ^. 

The (children cOuld brin^j pictures of different members.*, 
^ ."'of the family. A -class proj^t* could 'be/w''ork?d out vi^th 
sentences such - as : * ^ ' . , • ^ ■ , , 

"Father^ Mofcher^ Dick, Jane and Sally are ii^ the far:tly., 
Dick is Jane '^s bjg^dther . . : , ' / 

J^acQtS^s Disk's sister.- ^ ' . 

Sa'll^y 'is a Mttle gir!. \ ^' " . • 

Dxcj^ is a; big boy.. - ^ w * \ 

•The f^ily :work and *play together. . / ' "^'^ ' 

. JThe y g o to cliurc K^lro g e ther too. 
Moth ' 



er looks pretty .wi-th h er purple dress"and her p urp le purse/ 
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Music 



The follmv-ine soqV, one of the radio broadcast songs/ 
c^n be given^as an example of correlatinc music with phoni 



ICS : 



•Wow do you like to ^o up in a swin^ 
Up- in the air so blue? 
Oh, I do think it»s the pl^asantest' 
Ever a child can do. 
Up in the ^ir and over the wall 
Till I can see so wide . 
Rivers ^nfi tree^s and cattle and .all 
O^er the country side. * 



thi^ 



.B<?fore the broadcast, the tea-cher -seel that the words 
or this -song are put on a large ^ce of paper so that^^ll - 
can see^it. She underlines the ba^d scJunds so thats^he ' 
childjr-eti ^n identify the words on Heir own. She brin-^s 
tb their ah;tention previous sounds foarned and introduces 
new o,nes. She asks them to find words that rhyme and worlds 
that start the same. 

l^Tien the broadcast begins, the children have a 'good start 
Q.n knowing .the words. Now they must listen and learn the 
tune. Thev sinf^ and 



eling 



l^Tien tha broadcast" is over, i he t^^er end children sing 
the song, swaying the body and hc-Wl^fg the :i'ong sustained 
notes, making sure to.-sing swee-VSy and clearly, on the vWels 
After a few minutes of hcJdy movfemertts the feacher begins^ to 
apply -the music to t;ie ■ phonics /teaching, which tl-iey have" 

■ ju-st^been learning. She remint36 them of -the lessori on ' '. 
b,lenxis. Thev have learned, th*a t mother buys blended. Jaices 

.1.1 cans, whor> tSvo juices are put together ii\ one can '.and. 
It becomes on6 kind of juice. Therefore, they find" if easy 
to> understand thai two tetters of the alphabet can ie '^mit 
together and. said as one. They £ind rhe words in tlgr^^g 
wi^tli a blend, such as swing an<d' blue. They/s ta^id^ ar^ sing' • 
the song-,' swinging-^nd swaying to the musi^, and wa telling 
and listening for the blends. . 

; .¥hen the children are Sealed once more^, the teacher dis- 
cusses the silent e vo.vel wj^ch makes the vowel say its name. 
The children remember how the teacher taught it. In the word 
ride or wide, they were to say the first letter first, then 
qoiite loudly say the i as though they were on a slide~; com« 
iT^^^Ti^^vno^ the d and stopping; suddenly- jo ^ive thought to / 
the silerrt^e. Since they, were used to this type of practice, 
vowel, "the teacher applies this to the music 
bKj^rritten for this reason alone, so that the 
cou]Ji be practised .irf music, rathe^ than Just 

^ayin^ rt. 

The children thorWhly enjoy this method of holdin- the 
long vowels. This typ>^ of applied, phonics is also excellent 

le thri^^es on its action and repeti- 



the silefT^^ 
in holding t 
that seems to 
e vowel words coui 



for the slow leamerv 
tion. 
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Teaching Syllables Through Music 



7 



^In beatinfx out 'the one aind two-beat words, the c^iildren 
can use rhy^lim sticks* The ;cj:ass is» dJLvided into two groups, 
Group one beats the ^one-befet words wiiile {^roup two^beats the' 
two and tl^ree-beat words, 

\ ' * . 

^^T'he-JMrr.st c^^o^P is {;iven opportunity to jo throu(jh the 
sonc^^s^jce with the teacher's help, beating' out the one-beat 
words^ l^e second £jroup, with the teacher's help, also ^oes' 
through the son^j, beating: out the tVo and three-bea^t wards ♦ 
The ' two groups are then combined* 

This can be done in poetry or son^s . 

• Ajain, let me say, this is particularly helpful for slow 
learners , * 

Poetry 

* Poetry TequxVes little or no introduction in thip^ primary'' 
grades. The^ tiga^oher is. the nediujn tlirough which the poet 
speaks^^HD chp a^ass. She reads the poem s'ith expression* 
^he^^moves ^heV finger along the lines of the poem in a flow,- 
i ig manner, .so thaX the children ma'y l>/able, not dnlyj to 
listen, but al^o to ;atch for ^^ic sounds, many 6f.,w}iich 
will be familiar. ^. 

^^^^^ s ^ 

; Make sure tjiat everyone is <!fuiet before beginning to 
re^d. It is important/ to i^et the proper atmbsphere • R<5ad 
the poem ^in such a war that the rhyming words will stand out. 
Success or failure oy a lesson leans heavily on the way the 

poam is read the . f jpe t time* ^ 

I 

Permit the pupils to read it with the teacher during the 
second reading* The teacher reads it again- and th.en asks the 
children to listen -carefully to see if tl^ey can tell what th 
poam is talking about. , Read the poem for the pictures that 
it gives and let the children read the poem for sounds and 
varying moods. *^ ^ 

After an in t ere s ting lesson , where words are brought to 
the forefi^ont, a little time for phonics is taken by finding 
rhyming words in the poem and, underlying ba'sic sounds as 
illustrated -in the follo^-ing poem taken from Time for Poetr^f- t 
Arbuthjiot, (V»J. Gage & Co. Ltd.) 

r SEPTEM'^ER 

A roa/i of brown rijjbmj 
A, skv tjiat is blue 
A f OTies t o^rrreen 



With the sky^ peeping th r ou,:h ' 
Aj ^e deep purple 
A ^raj^^hoji^^er^ s c all 
T-oday it is suiij ^ney 
Tomorrow is fall. 

69. 
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Syllables may also be taught, by having the children clap 
their hands once for a one-beat word, tvice for a two-be^t 
word and so on. Tlie success of many phonic rules depends on 
the children's ability to Identify one-beat and two-beat words 



rTavi!);: chil^ii en hold i hoi r haiui-^^ under their c}iin when saying 
Axord-, tliu- tMoiin,' tIu> n30\-enioi)t of their jaw, helps them to 
arfcuraTi.'l> d^'termln^- tjte rniiril^jr of syllables which the words 
c o\)T a I n . 




are natural born actors. This talent may often 
be stimulated through poetry. Children learn that poemi are 
musical, that they rhyme arid tell a story whicii can often be 
acted out. A poep such as SEPTEMBER {is^ in the above sec- 
ti<Vn) may be taujht first with empl^sis on ch^ basic tool 
'sounds. The teacher tlien fp^i-JTo^-s up the poem by having the 
whg4.e class participate d-l^:T)a t icaliy . . A child rearing a 

eater is designated to be the road. He will lie on' 




lines 



cliild wearing a blue dress* may stand on a: ^ ^' 
t the sky. Since the meaning of the word 
scussed, four or five clviildren willingly 
rest. They stand in front of the sky. 
he shade of purple kne^l to represent 
^%ays someone re^dy to be the grass- 
children recite, each*^'plays his p^rt>% 'p^e 
^iJ by .three o'r four children. . 



Me thema tics 



The bet^ter we teach ^honi -"^s tyi'nj it" into every subje^t> 
the jiiore ef f i ^ien t - the cliild beco.-^re^^ Ln all his subjects. 



The child is 
equatioris. The 
freely . 



taught how to wbrk -out variou's types of- 
tex^ns equation and parentJi^sis' a re ixsed 



The child may J>«7givren questions such 
1. Complete the^ollowing eoua^tion*. 

■3 = (2x3) + ? ' = 



as : 



2. Find the hs by putting in the parenthesis! Iv2 +1+2+2 
The child would proceed to do it thus: (lt2+l)+'(2+2) 

During the printing lessons, tixe child learned that the 
3; aever goes alone; As the child meets the -new word "equa- 
tion", he applies the learned rule and attacks the'*word. 
If he has not been taught that t_i says sh, the^ teacher will 
proceed to teach it. Phonics * applied when the. need arises, 
makes th^learning int er.e^^ting, meaningful and permanent. 
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• • -. . Chapter' Ten 

- WRITTEN COMMUNICATION ' • 

I ntegrat ing th e Language Arts (Reading, V rl tinr: and Si^o^linq ) 

In this fast moving age, as indeed in all others, connnnni- 
cation between individuals, fj^oups a,nd natione depejui-trrron the 
use of laj>?^age^ spoken and written. A ver^youn-j child soon ' 
finds tha\t his fj^rst spo'cen Yords are more s^tisf yin;j, ex- 
citing and effective than ges.xuresV cries, or even smiles, 
and so by listenin:;, effort, and continual practice ihe learns 
to talk. Day by day through nsing his po^v-er of hearing and 
speaking, he is able to' coitimunica te with others^ Uniji'l he 
comes to sciiool, spoken language is about the onl?^- m^ans of., • 
communication chat he can use, althou;gh his experience ^I'xli 
books has indicated to him that ther^LjJSa, magi(^^^^;i^of "* 
•printed or written symbols that so far he\ knows fettle about. 
In Grade One he is led itito thi^s^i^idjer field of communication 

i through the t eaching qfj£e.3^Hrnj and .printing, until 

he beco.:nes able ^Sio — wt^itesejn tences and stories*. Just as the 
young cliild seemed naturally to learn to talk so the, six- 
year-old can naturally ^n^ ..Joy Pully enterVinto this world 
of -written communication.' 'It is the purpose o-f this "^c^bapter 
^o descrp.be how a teacher -may prepare 'anc iuide the child' • 
for. this happy and effective particdj^a ^xon' in the worlcj of .' 
written language. • ^ ■ , ' 

- \^ * v^. V * $ 

There may be.-S'ome who would rciuestion'. the |>dssibility or 
advisability of beginning^wu^i t ten langUjpge ir> Grade One, • 
but anyone wlio has seen a^-^roup of such yaang -chlldre^rrr- 
writing stories witli evidfefejc„ enjoyment .and se^'dSf action " * 

"^Jias seen the answer with his o»vn eyes v*'. .The' contjra^t " between 
this situation and ^he som^iimeS laBdured prod^iJptions vin 
higher grades know^' as "compG^ition" rs v-ery, ^reat indeed. 
I appears that if a^ child 'tfegins to use his reading vocabu- ! 
lary.in writin^js of his own, at "the earliest possible inonientV 
a unity -is achieved among his le^fiirrtings - tha t brings bo th j ) 
spontaneity- of expression arfd skill in .mechanics. In thej 
same way that he^ !'na tura^lly »i tried to learn to' talk, he now 
^^nat'urally " trie's to write, but writing is delayed until 
there is, a ivide gap between his .j^eading and writing voc^ba- , 
lar^^ the spontaneity is" 1-ost, and written language becomes 
a difficult ta^k. v ^ 

• Reading^ printing and spelling tlien are all necessary 
facets, of the production of written language. Printing is a 
.^futJdamental. tool, and'.spelling is b^oth a h^cessity and an, 
, adventure. The teaching of spelling has already b'eeif^dealt ' 
'is-ith/Hyat it should be^nentioned here that the child's pro- 
gress in written language Vill depend a great deal upon his 
efficiency in 'spelling. I?' he is a good speller he will 



have' freedom to concentrate upon what he wants to write, and 
will not be^ afraid to attempt ±z^ Children so^ realize 
that it> i5. a pleasure to write stories when they can spell 
independently new words that they .wish to use in their sto- 
ri^a* A cThild whose -spellin^^ vocabulary is confined to a 
limited number of "v;ords which he has neniorized ±>s handi- 
capped when he attempts to write a story. Ho must '-confine 
himself to v:ords that he has learned, for all other words 
to him are puzzles and pitfalls. He will soon become dis- 
couragedj^and decide that story writing is dull, uninterest- 
iuQ and (not for hi-'n. 

The desirability of liavin^ cliildren read widely is so 
obvious tiiat one liesitates to rrention it, but it often hap- 
pens that teachers may be so anxious for wider reading that 
tl'iey fail to make full vise of xKe excellent « ma terial pro- 
vided in the basal readers. These reader stories are so 
directly related to the child ^s ovvn experiVnces that^ they 
provide ideal subjects for oral story telling, and the 
teaclier nay profitably use these simple stories as the 
startin/j point for ^idin^ the children into written com- 
munication. Th^ te^char helps then: to ^ee ^that these sto- 
ries are like a little bit out of their own lives, children 
and {^rown-ups talkin^j tojetlier, exchanging ideas, and having 
fun. If any clarification is needed, "the teacher supplies 
it, and may also use dramatization of the story to "Encourage 
ti>e children to express thems elves - freely . Ln dramatizing,/ 
the^liild will use words he kno-%*s, and the teacher may have 
opportunities to g:uide him to a better choice of words. All 
this preparation proves to be worth while, and the children 
tiiemselves come to see the necessity for it. Guidance i^ 
beneficial; as the teacher lielps to clarify concents and 
reminds the'''child of the need for observing time sequence,* 
and the importance of not revealin j>'the climax too soon,' 
she^ is helping him organize ^lis thinking, as well as help- 
i*ng him to expresaXjiimself effectively in written communica- 
tion. 

^ X 

The question may be asked, "Do children write the reader 

s tory exac tly as the reader tells it? " No and yes . The- 
first stories wili be'very close to the pattern and wording 
of the reader, and even later a* child may like to^ see how 
exactly h-e remembers \\ie story and will reproduce it almost 
word for word. But it is -typical of this spontaneous age 
QTOup that they are very proud of tlieir o»v'n ideas and very 
anxious to put them do\>m. Before lonfj they are adc^ing to 
the conversatioils spoken in the reader story, inventing 
background incidents, and describing how^^things happened, 
.often in surprising unusua 1 . wording. If the children are * 
^ncouraged to express- their own id-e'as in this way, it gives 
them an impelling purpose to Write, and *this is the first 




step to creative writing. We must do all we can to encourage 
ideas and^ individuality in these Grade Ones. -.When children 
have reached this stage, the teacher will suggest that they* 
write about interesting incidents which they have read about 
in' their library books. The teacher can suggest some books 
on the .phild's reading level which will provide more exten- 
sive reading along the line in which she knows the child 
is interested, but for a beginning the reader stories are 
very helpful. 

The children's stories will vary greatly in length. 
Some children will writ^ a page or more, others a half a 
page, and some a few sentences. Even the slow achiever is 
•given opportunity and is usually able to print two or three . 
sentences. A word of caution may be helpful h^^^erT^ If'/the 
teacher simply assumes that the slow achi^v€rcanno t do this, 
the child will accept this, believe^^ir^r'and b6 automatically 
defeated; he^will not even try;^,-<:6ut if the teacher extends 
opportunity and encouragemep^t^o him, he will respQnd and 
feel confident tliat his &flfort will -.be apprecia ted^and so 
be on the way ^to succ^^ful achievement. ^ A great deal de- 
pends on the attijtudfe of both the teacher and the pupil. 

Proper ap^on taken--^a^r'"fc'his ag^e l^vel is , crucial . If a 
child kno^^s that the teacher has hi's well-bein^ at heart, he 
will ^,o ^11 that he-can to please^ . -A little praise goes a^' V 
long-^way in helping tlie. slow* achieV^r. ,If^ he isn't -able to 
write as many sentences to exp^ress his ideas in a story as the 
teacher feels he should, she can at least let him be happy . 
in. trying. The teacher should avoi^ at all costs any 'feel- 
ing of discouragement or. disappointment ih dealing^ with the i 
s-Jow acliiever. These children must be made to feel wanted 
and happy, for their accomplishment and -sticcess oft#n Jnir- 
rors the 'teacher ' s estimation and appreciation of irheir ^ 
Efforts . ' ' . , ' ^ • , ' . : 

An important part of the language period is the .tinie 
taken for., discuisicn of -the -written wo'rk which the children 
have completed. These discussions^ are s<^etimes held with 
the gi*oiup as a whole, but more frequently with the indivi- 
dual child concerned, sinqe the ^ t eacher mus t sugges t im- 
prpovement^ and make corrections, and dde^ not wish to em- 
barras^sytjie child, but corrections are v^ry necessar y. I f* 
children- sj^^'y .write and write times and time again y^it*hoi!!^ \ 
cprrectibtfs being kade, they will make no progress/ It is 
important, ^too, that tyte corrections s hoald be made soon ^ 
after the story is written, , the sooner the better, while " ^ 
t-he^ child V's interest; ih his own production . is still keen. ' * - 
Even" making correcti^ons^n the day following the writing 
is not as effective/ ' Urvless the particular story is to be 
used .for ' some purpose ^ the child^s interest in it will have 
dimii^ished* n^St^lceat^ly . The teacher should constantly remind \, 



^lierself that if desirable habits of lanjjuage are to be de-' * 
veloped in young children, prompt, consistent and^sympa thetic 
correction of errors is a must. 

The stories and writings composed by Grad^' Ones vary -i. 
widely in all respects. A few stories \^ill contarn- s^elrjt ences 
of unusual interest or outstanding^ s-tructixre. One child 
wrote: "Down the street she hasten^^^ i^ather than "She ran 
fast." Children who^ have read ma/y lls^rary books will oft"^n>->, 
appropriate and use words and ideas from-them. A:.; they con- 
. tinue to read widely, their experience broadens. It may be 
Miat a youn£^ child enters more eateily inio imaginative ex- 
periences than older children do. Sometimes to the teacher 
it would seem that nothinc^ daunts them.^ A six-year-old 
prairie child wrote about "A Present from the Sea" which 
turned out to be a whelk I Other cliildren may use their 
readin{j and skill in writing to follow up certain parti- 
cular^ interes ts of tlieir own, 

. - [ 

However, a chiid who has been taught as described will wel- 
come the opportunity to write. This child does not ask any- 
one how to spell words as he proceeds with his story. If he 
wislies to use a new word, lie will apply his phonic rules 
w]:ich jjovern word analysis, and^spell it on his own.x This 
has been his method of training so he would not think of 
doing otherwise. His background of advanced pho>>ics has 
also supplied him AvJLtli information about exceptions .to the 
rules; tlius with nontechnical obstacles to hinder him, tie 
can write his story> giving his full attention, to its con-*^ 
tent. It is possible for Grade One children to^ become , 
fluent \.:riters.by January or February, 

Turn bach the clock now once more, to the time wlien the 
.child was* learnin/^- to talk, and think of liow much observa- 
^tion' and attention he must ^ave given to the way o^xer 
people spoke, how he^was able to find out how to form sounds 
and combine them into words and how to -get ^he meaning from 
tl;^se, even of abstract words. Now this same eager and en- « 
ergetic little individual is entering the world of Writing, 
and: he still'has keen powers of observation. He can be 
trained to use these as he reads, so that he notices punc^''' ' 
tuation, capital letter3,^and otlier points of correct mech- - 
anics. A child learns that" if he is obedient -to the punc- 
tuation when he reads aloud, beihg careful to pause with 
the comma, exclaim with the exci:ting exclamation point", and 
to raise or lower his voice wjLth the question mark and peifiod, 
he •will draw a more attentive lis;tening audiiwxp^* ^e soon 
learns too,\ that these li tt le "^marks tliat help^im effectively 
in oral reading, are also effective in makinaf^is own story 
readable, and a way of telling ' other people n«dw he wants his 
story to be read. Continuous and. careful guided observation. 



o.f written language, particularly in the fa.mliar basal 
readers is the natural way for young cliildren to learn the 
mechanics of writin'^, / - / 

Story Writing Begun Ua»iKg Basal Readers as an Aid 




Story writing begins in^ November. Th"e children have 
"^l^en composing ^sentences in connection with their spelling 

wdSrds. Aft^r enjoying a' story from the basal reader, the 
^teacher may suggest that they could write on paper (not in ^ 

their^cribbler)^ soin^ things that happened in the^ story. 

The first atteitipt will be feeble bu-t the children must 
receive praise for whatever attempts are made.-- Also, once 
story writing is begun, it must be continued consistently. 
Writing a story once a week would not be sufficient. The 
children should be given opportuni ty^ to write, at least ^ 
every other day, even though the story may be sJiort,' • Of 
'bourse they will not write every story that they read. 
The teacher notices that one story particularly appeals to 
the children, tend suggests story writing on that day, know- 
ing that their i^nterest will give them-a strong desire to 
write. ,The wise teacher will know what story ^and what day 
they are anxious to write. Never at any time should a 
child be . compelled^o wri^e a story. Children can only 
write when they feel an inner desire to do se. If the 
class reading ^has been enjoyable and the>^^cher laas in- 
formally discussed the story with th'epi<Dringi^g out the 
main idea, the order ^of happenings^-^^^jg^ence ) , arid "climax 
(or surprise), they enjoy telling^l^he story to the class. 
Since ^ime will not permit eacji cliild to tell the story, 
he is given opportunii:y to \srrite the story' on papQi;. 
Tliis provides motive. ^ . ' ^ ^ 

Creative Writing ' 

Ar>pr a good Jba^pJkg-3?mifidr-o4^-^praGti 2e in writing simple 
sentences arrd'^jreader stories, where they could simply tell 
^what they read^ some Grad^ Ones learn to write book reports, 
and also enter into creative writing. / 

C reative Wrltirtg ' . • 

Simple s tory wri ti*ng as described above is a necessary \ 
prerequisite to creative writing. Children need, first to 
be able to write wi4;h ease, and have the confidence that 
q^omes from experience ^nd practice. 

Creative writing /iiuat be introduced and fostered byr tlie 
teacher. Every ori'gi^nal idea> contribute4 or written by a 
child should be welcbmed \^tii warm praise. An atmosphere of 
appreciation and acceptance encourages further effoirt. No 



maHter haw small ot^ timid the child own conti-ibutiori jtnay 
*be, encouragement* and praise- from the 
QonfideHce ,and he will try agai^i ^ 



teacher xi^ill- hi^ 





It has been mentioned that many children ad<a* imaginative 
de:|:ail and conversa tibfis in their writing of stories based 
on^|4ie reader. This lis creative effort, and a good^ f ouxicfa- ' 
ti^9^ for further writing. But it. must be remembered th^i 
creative .writing is p•^od^ced' from thin airj even adult 
^ lors' need to have their imagination^ stimulated by soffle-^' 
tlfllng of fact, sight 'or- sound that interests^ them.- .With 
libtle children the teacher is alert' .to provide suggestions 
as stimulus for Creative writing. Perhaps a child enjoys " ' 
a story book character, and the teacher may suggest that' 
child .tell what th^s character, did ^n another'day. Fanoifvir 
poems give the .teacher oppertuni ty ^o suggest lines of crea^ 
tivre^^thinkingj. An exajnple follows which may bq-used When 
the teaching d^ creative writing; is be^un. 

The Little Rose Tree / . '"r , 

* ^^ery rose on "ti^e little tree ^ ' 
^ Is making a dif'fere'nt face^a't.me. ' 
' Some look surprised when I pa'ss by V ■ 

And others^ droop, but they are shy. 
Two others, whose heads t,ogeth:er press, 
Tell secrets I' could never guess. 
(§j^e have their heads thrown back, ip^si 
And all the birds are listening. . 
I wonder if the gardener knows 
Or if he calls each just a rose. ^ , 



ngV* 
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This poam ha^-4:rrt-ere&*-^^ is easily understood. It is ''^ 
the type of poem that kindles imagination Th6> teacher', 
deals with the poem .as literature, bringing out- the rhyming 
\<rords, the beautiful pictures 'that authors can _paint wi^h 
words, and especially the wonderfij^L, exciting thought -Kiat the 
roses on the bush wpre like , j^eople , li*ttle rose people I. The 
teacher says to the class ,^ "Each of you have^youf-* own ideas. 
You hay*- a. picture of these different roses in'.yo^r mind. ' ' 
I Vill leave the poem where you may r6ad it.. -l|^e your 
imagination and wri te ^your s tory of the little rose bush." ■ 

Poems, pictures, libr'ary books, interesting words, and 
many day-to-day incidents or" queries can 'be used By the 
teacher as, stiijiuli to creative writing. . ^ 
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he ha 



^c^taB'tpneihly a. cTniX<^ so ^l^i%^*'es ted in % 

s noticed ""OT' re^io-, /that lie. ^vilj.. 6'ay , V'l v^pl^ t'c 



om^ thing 
writ^ s 




blanjc/ she .would'hav^ hiSd ^ fair> returji 



on h€^r 



inv.es tment • 



/. 



But creative S/ritin^ is worthy whiXe, T^o hianan bein^" is ' 
an aufeOiiiatioHt everyone haa \t]ipU::;hts\ p^^uliar to his^ own per-* 
'*3onality, and teaclier kHo consistently 3,nd pa tier^tiy en^ ^ 
courages ^'r pupils to think and Jw^ite' is helping toVake them 
into* \v'orthwhiie ^t>eopl^ , • . '"^ ' o * ' ' \ 

* * sample s ^ of ChiTdren^ s\ Stories '-and Book Reports ; ^ ' 

, • ^ ' .A 'Trip to the Moon • " ^ ' ■ ' ^ . 

, Deep in thonagH't I sat dov>m wonde^ng what X couM do 
i- that would fee exciting* VeJ-l,* I :^ai<F^o myself, I'm ti*red 

jpf liyinc in this, old house oT our3^ s^o. I' think X'-wouXd like 
to t'aloe a' trip to' the moDn. Qi^ioK as ii>jhtnlng/I 'htirried to 
•'^et, ^ balloon, J filled'it VitK air- jrust./lik Dad fills hd.s 
car with ga»s; I ' got a/ basrket -^nd tied^ , it" to-l thd. balloon 
Before I knw (sic )• it , * the b'alloOn was %,aliing me Up in the " 

'air. /Up, up, up/ /up, 'J went to the moon* . Higher ^lyd higher 
I Yent,. with o'ne leg in and ^ one leg-^out^ It'\^Ss .Jisf^ing ^a'n;, ex- 

•citing trijfy alright • ' I .turned,, qui bTcly and *c alight hold pfr*a-, 
clouci and py.l.led_ myse.lt in . / As Lrpattie clofee ±o the moon,-"*! 
cpu^ld see a funny' m'^^^*. '^ T. cal^tJ^^^out k^,ll.b ^may I coxiie^in'?/ 
NO, 01^Y^:SF0i)ICg J^XVe 'iIEI^.^ shaiJE- I-'4'6; a ^excflaifried.^': 

Then I though"t.l op aia xde^^<^ fourijd a^ pin<;i^«Jny pocket,^ so 
i poked it into 'th^'" b^^aon 'and\ plop,.. guesS- wl^re i ^^lap^ed'? - 
I., landed,.. a.t hplna., V. . '* i '^^ ' ' Jt^ . •* * . *~ ' 



Lyp.Ti' A Age 7 



Mttlc;^ Believe 



.^On^^, day ' in suinm^pr;.! \Veht. tp^ th^ flowe;^ gJ^rfier\, "in the 
badk^yUrdV ' I-t 'w^s fVil)t> pf[ T&se^^ 'Thf&y- were m'aklxj^ such^ 
Jpiifony ' faces' at f^e -tlia t' nearly Xau^Tied' out Ipud^. Sdin^. of 
t^h-e roses drobpedi '•their^h^a^fs . / K'Aybe- they were going to 
viia-'^e a little sl^e*p;* 1; saw-*two rqs^es "puttip,^ Ue§ds 
8j.gaihst^ ^aclv o^lxer I*'m^ su^e tjiey^.wer tellxti^r secyet^,.' I 
was'^,s*tgnding^very.- cl&ae but I could not hear what they yieve 
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bearitkful px^%^\i<- thinlC. J. •^ili , plant some mp^e next year. 
Wei 1 I . gue^s ' I had' bett^|^' '^o b^ yUia' s'oo'ri^.b^ 

.'^''covered ' all-up Vithi^* snb*\^^*j ^ , ^ ' * ' - ' ' 



\ 
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-A Reaver '"s. Housed 



T:hinl< be^vers ..are snfa.3:.t/ IMo. * ImagUrie' thVih' ' 
,• .,.,V buil(ixng\a .house' i This is the ^way ^tJley^ do it. ' riij^^r ttaeV 
• -cut'-logs. Then. theybuLld the hiound ,with" '.sfickk ana mud. / 

alsp.^ave two rpoms. The first iroom is the'ft^o^t ^ro^,,/ 
. Thd^other is the. -bedliroom. -The^ eater tlieir home uhder Weier 

. .. so np enemies cdji 'see- them, • Sometimes they slap-'their Vai-ls' 
-, ♦'Oil t.he waterv warn the other beavers to* hurry a'nd-.;':-et.' in 
the hcKose. -I won<ier' «rhe|r*e .they learned all thi^? ■ ' 



1. 



Let's Pretend 



Bobby T Age '6- 



One -morn inc- .when I got -up -.-ruess' what I saV?.- It had 
•'snoyed and the. jrarjl Ip <^ked like , a bl^. bi^ rUg. Suddenly, i" ■ 
;had an idea, I'llf go and ' call .cyn Jane." Maybe shfe tvili cpme 
•and Rlay in the.-fiice-^sno^^, . J.. hurried over tK) Jdrfe's p^ace.'^ 
V- H.i Jane wxll yoa, cpme -and play in/the-snow? -I'lJ be.o'ut-.as ^ 
..soon as I eat my breakSa&'t ^he said. 'Let ' s pretend the *)Srok: V/ 
•yard^as fairy land,, ¥e .ein sit. ddi^ in' the- snoi^ and' make - '.'v' ' 
fai.rxes. Now we will, make a polibenjan- to ^udrd the. gate. .• 
Wo. donjt waht . s-trange. pe'o'ple .in here. <rust for fun Idt''^'' ' 
put a^club „in his harid. Oh^ see that ..old stump' with fltoffy • " 
' ..icing on it.. Ve- wilL feed this .to th,e ^policeman.' 'What 'is 
^x*? Don?-t you .Icridw? . -it ' s%a'. cake/. ...Gh you funn.y' girl, ■ '.v'. ..-" .S:. 
Say Jane, wheat, will, happen if the i?_up*'com^s °to visit ^us.? •->v''-^',^';^-: 
I- guess/ h'e' 11 melt r '.No -I thirtk he •» 11- run away. ■ • ' "T'. -i--^' 
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GROUPING 



In this chapter, I, shalT attempt to set forth qiy p\m 
viev^fpoint on the subject of "grouping". Of late years'' th^ 
term "grouping" ha^ com6 to have a specialized meaning in the 
'teacher^s vocabulary, r It refers to a system'of classrooni 
organization where p.upils are divided into a niombet^ of groups 
each»group receives separate instruction .from the teacher, 
so that each group advances at its qwn rate^. This grouping 

,may be used for all subjects or just a 'few ^Subjects . In a 
Grade One el& ssroo;u such^ grouping is usually employed just 

'for- the reading program,' ani the common * plarOtice<^ds ,to have • 
three groups.- This ^mea^js that the .class progress es /through 
the basal. readers at thr.ee different rates,, and'^the/ teacher ' 
teaches the lessons* based on these readers three times. In 
ray opinion this • organized "groupdhg" has little merit,, and 

,the 'Blended Sound-Sight Mb thod of teaching reading, Vhile, 
givin^^ o{)portunity for individualized accomplishments and 
a^arning^ ; does not employ "group^ing" in the present day 
speaia;ii^sed sense of. the word. 

' ,^ ' ' . ^ ^ , ^ . • 

flro^ever, ' there^^ are several . types of grouping which it^ 
'^Pp^ ^ploy which' have proved to be very beneficial. At the 
.cvery^'begitinlng or:*the yea^, as soon, as the first words and"*" 
'bas'i^c sound to'ols have been intrbduced, . Activity Table I 
^.described elsewhere-) is set up. Here ali children' may en- 
joy ^partieipa tipg in t^e reviewing and reinforcing of ^the 
Vacabulary al3ready presented.. The, words have been taught 
±x\ the previous ' interesting lessons gnd how have been printed 
an c'g^ds by the. teacher and ,pla<;^e,d on the tableX The teacher 
has underlined the basic sounds, and the children\^roup 
aro\ind the tailzie, say thfe words and give' the phonicX rule . ^ 
Alu^ost at once it becomes eyident. . that ^ome -.childreri, !be- 
cause various qualities of ambition, industry an'^^ capa- 
bility are taking the , lead ^nd they are give,n additioi^l 
scope for their learning at the ^Activity Table Ii: • At t;he 
same time, the, s low learner is still: warking to capacltyA * 
througli teacher continued motivation and also .through the\ 
enjoyment he experiences t;hrouglx the play approach. It 
should be pointe'd out *that these groupings developed natur- 
ally. The teacher provided interestiTig activities, and the 
children simply by participating , became members of^^a learn- 
ing group. ' -^-^ 

Ac^tivity Table II -offers, opportunity for^' children in- 
the faster group to* work together, e^ngaglng in intui,ti:y:e 
thinking. These.* children respond to' self "learning and . 



seap^Sl^ing .for knovledge to attack new unfamiliar Vords . Thi 
added enrlclim^nt is what the faster group, needs > They need 
to be challenc^^^ to work^ to thei*r capacity giving tliose who 
.have an aptitud^e for self discovery an opportiinity to bene-- 
fit b,y it. For the slow Learner it would permit a more ex- 
pository mode" of teachin.^ and save such a one from becoming 
(Jisc'Ouraged or frustrated by liavinc* *the method of discovery 
thrust upon him. * The^ teacher ' s task is to help each one to 
l«=^arn to his maximum, thus she provides {jrouping situations 
as has been explained above whereby a' child can learn by 
doing, in learnihc; situations with wjiich each group is-chal- 
l.^nged according to its capacities.- It r»equires irfgenuity 
and foresight and understanding as well as dee]^ concern for 
each pupil. In , the above activities each child will natur- 
all)^ {^roup. himself where h^ feels he can work in a' satis- 
factory \i^y . All cliildren are- influehp^d and learn when 
there ^.s a climate that provides for all types of learning 
activities • . ' » . 

It'^must be m^de available to them all^ but they must 
not be^ pjp^essuredlin bo it. With these .types of grouping 
every child igrgivetl equal op^rtunity but unless it is or- 
gani:^ed and set up- in this, way it can be just a waste of * 
time. Also there* could be dn act^ye 6o~operation bf pupil 
and teacher in a learning situation in which the student 
has a part in helping to gather idjeas (particularly after 
they hav^e become * efficient at reading advanced material in 
the ilibrary). A case in point would be a class in the study 
of the beaver', in which .there is a project under way rega;jrd- 
ing its habits of life. The teacher wishes to bring abou^ 
as mich individtial activity on the par't^ oT the pupils as 
possi.ble. The class as a whole, together wit^li the teacher 

''wil^ * formulate a generalization towards which s^tudy and 
deci-sions will be directed. A possible on'^e woala^be the 

^sucLces^ of the beaver to survive depends on his surround- 
ings. Prom .this generalization contributing factors would 
be discuss-^d — dam facilit'ies, etc.. The point is, that in 
WiOrking Out such a pro jec;t interest would be aroused on the 
pa..rt' of ,the 'students by making ^the situation as close to 
reaX life as possible, arid to encourage children to-^ dis- 

„ cover/ s^^till more information about the beaver. ^ This would 
lend its^T'f "to a system of group study having the class . 
divided into small .groups each of which would deal with 
some part of the study of-^he beaver. .Th^ final outcome 
would lae, the .gatherin-g of all this information by the ^ 
participation of each, person reading something about the 

.beaver*.. • \ ^ , 

^'^Fhere* is, one type of grouping th^t is not included 'in 
the \Bp.ended Sound-Sight^ .Method, and that is ^'classroom . 
grouping fpir readiilg. / It was a- privilege to. observe ^ 
classes ;*in* several Grade One rooms. In one classroom the 



teacher grouped 8 or 10 pupils in a circle at the' back of 
the room after which she had assigned tVo other (groups at* 
their seats with seatwork wliich \Nras prepaiiJ'a tory. to their • 
reading lessons. Her plans were to teach and hear reading 
for 15 minutes wi-th number I gr6up, then take number II 
group, and then number III. This meant that the -number II 
group would work at their- seats for I5 minu-tes . ; .-This might 
'prove to be all right. However, let us look at the thirti 
,group. They will have to do seatwork for 3O' minutes without 
the help of the teacher. The teache'r Is going ^ to spend 
three quarters of an hour or more on.crral reading. iVhat 
about the other subjects? And we must remember that/in" that 
hour,, each group got jus^: I5 minutes ins trucljion . She pro- ' 
"ceeded to take up her lesson/ 'Each g^ou-p ha^d a different' 
reader (all that was different about tham x/as** t^ia t \t)me of 
the words were slightly harder.) X watsfeed "^the other' groups ' 
at .their seats. Some re&d for a couple! of minutes. Some 
printed three or fou^'words in ,the jr .bopf<;s . A few got out 
of their seats to get library books, but only thumbed Ihroug^h^ 
them and -put them baclc. Others began cleaning *put their- 
desks.- Another child , sharpened 'his pencil Wt did not use P 
i^t when he returned to his seat*. ^ A ^reat number of -^hem 
whispered, getting Qut'of their sea-ts' to talk to i'hei'r 
neighbouV if they so wi&hed. - The teacher was kept Very' 
•busy with one eye on the children at^their seats and the 
other on the cla^s <she was teaching, 'She had to , in-^errupt 
her class to spea)s: to the. restless groups.. When thfe lessons 
we're oVer I. asked her why she had thr^a grojQps and wha1> 
were her objectives 'in so doing. She^looked quite surprised, 
and shrugged her shoulders s lightly and said, "Veil, that's ' 
what I was told to, do. Then she asked, "Doesn ^'t every 
teacher, group her clas-gfes for reading? * f . 

* Too often this i's^th^ case', i^t ' s ' t5ie^f ad , everyone is 
doing it. We should more .ci>iti^cal of what and hpw we 
teach. ^ I then asked her .wlia t 'she ifelt was the value o'f • 
^groupin^,.^ She answered,,^ "1 group because s^ome childj^^n . 
do not know their words Let us face up to the facts. 
No^ matter how hard this teacher was working and. .she was 
do^Tig a ^ood job with what phonics she was allotted to tea.ch, 
she would never b^ ab^e -to ^n^ke therri^skilful in attacking 
new words on their owo; \fi thout more advanced phonics tfeiught. 
He'r reason for grouping was ^exactl^y why everyone groups. 
Was th^&^grouping solving her problems? The, cHildren^ciid 
not know their words. Why diW' t thfe'y?^ Grouping for class- 
room reading is of little value wlien^us^lng^^the Blended 
Scund-^Sight Method. Even- if the Blended Sound-Sight system 
were not used',' this type of 'groixping helps very little. 
During, group r'eadin/j^, * a fewa words/ are ' introduced. ' The 
child' is. limited. 



Some teachers may say, "Oh, but we teach the child 
v_oX-ds, ^tlier thaxi xaader words, where he can put tirem to" 
use in constructive seatwork." This is good, but how ar« 

^ ^hesp v jj^ rd s t a^^h4^ — And how ^a^ iy v or da can a chxld leaiii 

by memory? Is every child ready for^ these words? Does the 
ciil'id: play active- pa^t in ffis-covering new words? Is he 
given tools_a£. learning. Or toes he rely on :n:imory? If he 
can 'x^remeniber the words what does be do? 

Voiild it not seem more feasible to instruct him as to 
l.ow he coul^ discover any number of words on his o\rn if 
given these tools of learning (basic sounds and phonic in- 
si^jhts or rules). The method of discovery helps the child 
to advance accordi^ig to his ability and rate of speed, group 
reading has ^ tendency to be a stereo typed' sdrt of teaching, 
where one or two words are presented when the teacher is 
ready with no concern as to when the^hild is ready. If the 
child is given the tools o% learning he will have a desire to 
wark Oft. his o\m. He- waits for no one to tell him what the 
words Sr^. . Reading in groups slows up the child's progress. 
He becom^ a receptacle to receive information ratKer than 
a participant in, his o\nn learnings. Introducing one or two 
words daily to a class* of faster achievers (for eveti faster 
achievers will range widely in acliievemu > t ) is not very 
challenging, in fact it could be boring to this type of 
child. . They could be discovering many more wjords on their 
own if given opportunity to participate in a climate pro- 
vided for discovery. 

The reading groups which we see in our schools today 
fail far, short of providing for individual differences and 
variations of achievement. Their stereotype reading l*es- 
sons and starvation phonic diets lack stimulation, interest " 
and excitement. Ther-e is no vital progress Tor the fast^ 
aclideyers who could eii^-age in int-ixitive thinking. 

V. • ^ 

GROUPING VXRSUS NON-GROUPING 

First of all, let us find out why teachers group their 
classes in reading'. (This is of course speaking of Grade One 
since this is the grade wi-th which most of this book deals.) 

t 

They say they group because of variations 'Of abilities. 
(They usifally divide the class into three groups such as 
fast, average and sloK* ) 

Does reading' in groups meet individual needs? Are the 
reader stories so hard to understand, that classes have to 
be grouped in order to bring* to light th^ depth of content? 

Can these stories based on children's o\rc\ experiences 
in life such as is related in t^ie. story of "What Sally Saw," 

^ * 82. 
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^^^ntained ' in the Fun with Dick and Jane basal reader, be so 

dri^±-cul-t -to- T3Titiers-teTT^? — ^-o-r -e-^eainpie Sal iy -ea41^ d the ticT^rr 
' a cat saying, "Veil it looks like a cat to me** and the hi'ppo- 
LGd like a bl^, — bl{y; pi^; — lu ii^i — — c ue sle p ha 



was a o'unny < 



_ funny animal wit h_ two tails . Coul d it be ' ThaT-^ai7±a- — 

Tibcns in abilities would prevent chxidrBn xmd eT^sraTid in C" and - - 
enjoying a story such a^ this? I think not. It would seem 
then, that this cannot b'e the reason for grouping for class- 
room reading. 

Islien a few teachers were asked why they taught from a 
basal reader, invaTTafely they said, "To increase the child's 
vocabulary." Is tliis the main purpose of the reader? Read- 
ing should be enjoyed. It should broaden and develop the ^ 
c)iil<Ll. Too often the reader is considered a book in which 
children learn new words, and when he knows' all the words in 
the book, he is given another reader. How often i^ave w^e 
heard it said, "Veil he just can't go on, he can't^read, 
he doesn't know his w'ords . " If he does know his w^ords,^he 
can pro^jress to the next reader. There is so much more 
that can be done with each reader to expand a child's con- 
cepts, as has been explained in the language section, rather 
than putting him on ipto ar^other reader. 

A very; vital question is asked. Why do so m^ny cliildren 
not know tlieir words? As the teacher moves from group to 
group it becomes a stereotype sort of teaching (a-s has been 
previously mentioned) where the teacher does the talking and 
the child listens. She continues to give information, show- 
ing how some wq^ds'end the same and sound the sane. She may 
ask the cliild tcX give her the new^ word by referring to 'a 
known \*ord. For >^ample: ball, c'all, but if the child 
doesn't know the supposed kno.vTi word, he fails' to get the 
new word. She may chraw to their attention initial* consonants 
and endings/ or she may ask them to Ipok at the. words "thank'^ 
and" truck" to see that they* both have t^e same sound at the 
end of the words but are not spelled the same. ^^^^1 perhaps _ 
are asked to frame these endings. For example than® and tru^ 
In What way does this- help the child? It is nothing more than 
bringing him face to face with a great problem and then giving 
him nothing with which to solve his problem, except to look at 
it and try to remember. The child^can look at these words, 
compare them, but how does he retain this? He is 0sked to 
remember what these endings looked like. 

Had the child been given a simple phonic rulje which 
govems these basic elements the child .would be .able to rem- 
ember why this was so, and be prepared to attack/ 'other words 
of a -similar kind. Rules or insights give the ^hild soraet^5.ng 
to base his discoveries on. 

Vhat was the weakness of the above approa/:h? 



First of all, the child was asked to depend on his 
mejnojy (bruta jngigorizati on ) . — Thi-'^ 4^ one reason why .g 
chiJ.d.-ffiay not know his vords,. If he-can-'t^jwwerib&j'-he is 
moved tn the . sinw ^rovp (yhat an cao) way guT fui Lho . n^aclier 
-and -whai^-a^Oe-i^own-^Por -:*he -ciiild-)^ — A-^ t ^uui id weaiaiesg- ±it 



govern these basic elements, therefore if he couldn't ramem- 
ber what the words looked like, he must wait until he is told 
= He has no possible way 'of discovering words on his 



ajjam 
own ; 



Group) .reading such as this ^cks 'climate whereby the 
child can J>e a participant in his own learnings'. ' Children 
must be given opportunity to discover, but. without these 
basic rules he is J.imited. Those who learn by the discovery 
tecl>nique have^^an impe-lling desire tb ;Learn more. Self dis- 
covery is cumulative. \ 

Reading in groups -dpes not appear to solve the probl-em 
of variations in abiliijies, because all reading groups a*re 
taught m the same way. If it is the faster reading group 
the teacher provides a reader which contains one or two 
more difficult words xthan contained in the previous one. 
They have good memories s<x they can and will remember the 
words. The stories will vary very little in difficulty. 
The sdne instruction will Ije given to all. Again faster 
achievers are anxious to forge ahead but they nfust wait 
until the next day when the ^ teacjie^r will introduce the 
next, two or three new words. Keeping children reading, in 
readers does not solve the v^xirktions in' ability problem. 
While the reader plays an important part in the child's 
reading program it does not broaden a child's reading skills. ' 

In our present schopX systems, regardless of where we - 
'might observe, w^ will find children still reading- in just"" 
readers unt^il well after Christmas. Very little is* done in 
preparation for getting the ^pupils ^ in to the library early in 
the year. It is reasonable to suppose that a starvation 
phonic program along with memorization, rather than an ad- 
vanced phonier program based on insights -or rules where child- 
ren can discover w<irds of their own, this type of situation< 

will still exist unless a more flexible intensive and' or- 
gani2>.d program is followed. 

./ What about the ohild with the poor memory? Faster ach- 
iWers'will always learn by' any method but how' is the "group 
reading" gqing to help the slow achiever? If he can't rem- 
ember -he^ riust remain in the same readier and in the' same group 
vi^jitil he -can remember. .What excitement or joy i.s there in 
t^is for \ny child? How^is he motivated? Each day he is 
ciojnfronted with the same problems,. The teacher who has 
taught two other reading groups that day comes to this group 



♦ith n6t quite the enthusiasm that she would like to 'have, 
^<>V^ti'g-^wh:^t^T-^TO^^ ' All are- ^iven the 

'same type of instruction (except in a differen-t reader ) 

-Ttre-teachtir listens patietltly t6 each child read as he 

hesitates and wai-ts to .be told the next word. 




The requirements .for each individual 'are different/ 
Grouping cannot take the place of individualized ins true-"" 
tion. Even when the tfeacher does try to show Johnny how 
the emlinjs of wards are the sajne and how other words rhyme 
Johnr^^^till can't remember. \vhat would be the Blendfed 
Sound-Sight Method approach to this? 

It does not teach reading in groups. It provides for 
individual reading (The Individualized Library). The In- 
dividualized Library is used aloTig with the basal reader. 
I't .providers' a step by step procedure that gets the child 
irfto the library early so that he can progress at his own 
rate of speed and ability to learn. This is one advan- 
tage -over group reading, j 

'Secondly — it provides an^ abundance of advanced phonics 
at the beginning of the year^makifig it available to every 
chiTd. 'this is accomplished by "Ve Learn by Doing" activi- 
ties^ through the play approach, that giVes s low, average , 
and fast achievers equal opportunity to assimilate what 
they can. 'The* teacher acts as a guide to help individuals 
who need her. The child is provided with a climate that 
gives him opportunity to analyze words, learn phonic rules, 
and reinforce other learnings in ways which appeal to the 
slow achiever in particular, so that he can and wilJL r^am- 
ember. 

These* climates set up situsutions that equip the child 
with tools of learning^ giving hiji imparling desire to 
learn more. ^ Slo\^ and fast alike gain confidence. No' child 
is limited in what he is able to learn. While some children 
may be red^nforcing old learnings, others may be applying, 
their known- facts or*knowledg^ to new and unfamiliar words 
using the discovery method which is particularly beneficial 
for faster achievers who engage in intuitive thinking. 
With this approach the child's vocabulary is v^ry lar^e 
indeed. Reading is thinking. The child must go beyond 
the .acquisition of woird recognition expahding his concepts 
as hfe reads if he is going to realize his reading potential. 
I.r a child has to struggle along with word 'recognition y 
difficulties his comprehension and * en joyment in reading 
will suffer. • . ' - . • 

. Children who have advanced to the individualized lib- 
rary have no difficulty with any reader word. This mdans 
that no grouping for ' class room reader reading is necessary. 
(ail childr^en, fast, average, and.«»slow will have advanced to 
the Ijibrary; before the first reader is given .) (Octo'ber) . 
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HoiV is the reader used? It- is used to expand concepts. 
I*: is to be enjoyed by the class/ ^ It iV usexi in many other 
ways for which it was 'intended r,a ther .^than simply a measuring 
— -3^c1t- lu if d — ululU knows his words. 

• ^ 

, VThat is* the place of the' basal reader in the reading ^ 
pro^rajn? . ' ' * , ^ . 

Ther^ has been muOh criticisnji£^Jcrur 'basal readers from 
many angles. One thought is tha^'Uie present readers, lack 
interest and if we' could only j^t more interesting readers, 
then every child \;oald be able tjj^^ead. This is. an encoura- 
ging -.thought , but one ^/onders how any book, however interest- 
- i.ig, can give a child power -to read. 

Ve can sit in the best constructed up-to-date, interest- 
ing, comfortable, expensive vehicle that can be procured, but 
if there is no drivi-ng power (the engine) we will get nowhere^. 
Similarly ^in' reading, vthe cliild must bring the skills to the 
boo/c, not *the other' way^ round . Wie conclude that w];en^.>^^e come 
to the place where we feel that the 'reader is the ,answ^r to 
our reading problem, ~^it would appear that we are puttirig the 
. cart before the horse. r 

What is tliis driving power? It is nothing more than 
v;hat has been ijientioned " many tiines, and the One main reason 
for the writing of this bock*. It is a unique phonic a'pproach 
that when administered /early in the year, before the reader 
is ijitroduced, ^prep^es the child for reading any where in 
the reader or in any library book which interests him. * ^ 

"> » 
If this beginning phonic instruction so necessary for 

reading growth is given early. in the year during the reading 

readiness period, then it will matter little what reader the 

child uses, 

ft . • ' 

^^^Anothe;^ as-pect of this phonic approach is that if every 
v^chooil in every proyince prescribed an early phonic approach 
the problem of transfers from school to^sclioo]^, or even" from 
province to province would be no problem at all. Children 
who 'learn phonics early are equipped to read in any reader, 
and such a chili, transferring ^ to a ji'ew school would find the 
use of^a different reader to be his least concern. As he made 
the big adjustments to his ne^^^ home, scliool, friends, and 
perhaps even the climate, he w^ld not ha^^e^ to face the added 
burden of worrying over the reading program. 

If a child can read in nany differen't library books early 
ii the year, he will be able to read in any reader, or at afiy 
place in the reader, regardless of where he lives. 
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From the teacher's own- classroom experience she has 
foH-nd- th^t just r^^*fcnf^-€rom -a- rea-der-dg^ ^^ a fter d a^^dbti^i-crt^/^ 
bring about fluent readers,. It as only when the .child is- " ' 
-^v en thy "kn\;w huvv" and L;an aiiaak worlts on U15 ' own ' tnaf ;txe ' ? — 
will be abi:e iridependenily . Xlife ' tea cher * s maiil ob- 

j-ectlv-e then shoxil^d- be ' to tie^^^ iJecroitieTa happy well — ^~ 

adjUSt^ed, self-propelled individual- in the field -of reading;. 

In the ntanth of March the teacher was asked to show how 
phonics was tied ilito the reading lesson . The answer is, 
tJiat phonics was tied, in an^ was tau^T^t and stressed in every 
possible avenue of' primary learnin.7 durin>[j Septeipber and Oct- 
ober. By Christmas tiii^e readin{;; progress', is so rapid, the 
intensive phonic teachin^c; is replaced larjely by . ex^^ea'siv^e 
library reading wi th'^photiiq application and new pHonics T)nly , 
when and where encounter^ed in reading. Even the slow^ach.-, - 
ievers s^i" entrance to. the library wel4 before ' the end * of 
the year. This' is why the teache^r does not group in reading. 
The basal reader is not used as a .book .to increase vocabulary, 
although the meanings of the ^ords in the les^ns are always 
Explained in relation to the lesion. Since the whole class * 
knows the reader wordsj'the teacher do^s not spend a great deal 
of time he^rin:^ tedious ratuals of reading. The Individualized 
Library takes care of the individual reading in the schedule^i ' 
library time^ ; * • . 

When the reader lessons are taken up with the-^xsl-^-e^as a ' 
whole, the teacher receives the full-^ a'tt entipn^ of the, class — 
-none of hej; time* is wasjted in repetitious ^t^aching. Vhen in- 
dividw^ pupils are 'receiving special help, the rest of the / 
class is engaged in profitable sea,twork. Again, good use is ' 
being made of .a"ll available time.\ ^ ^' ^ 

The children look l^orward with' grea t * ant icipa t ion to the 
class reading period. Each child enjoys the feeling of to— » 
getherne^s. He knows this is a td,me when all may s-hare' idea 5 . 

Ev'en the slow achiever contribut>es wli,ere and when, he cap. 
Altliough the tfeacher asks questions and has the children read 
sentences^ ip answer to questions, she asks the faster read-^ 

^r to r^ad the^ longer parts-, and the slower achiever to re^ad 
the shdrjrter sentences. It is important for fa.ster cTiildren' to 
be willing ^to give audience to the slower child? A tl^ougjitful 
healthy attit^de^ towJird slow achievers is as much of.^^crirNedu- 
cation as any other subject. . ^ ' * 

• The t.eacher's aim in/using the 'basal, r&^rdTr is to help 
children enjoy reading. Each .day-brings ^new reader experiences 
such as . drajna tiza tion of the s tory discuss ing the main idea, . 
ql±max, sequence reading with expression and reading the part^. 
of different characters * in the story which reveal sad or happy 
'mo'ods.' Many ^ugges tions a)"e,. giveiT in the guide booHs which 
will help children to expand and broaden concepts. 
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/ ♦ ; • ; Cnapter Twelve ^ ' " ' . 
VliAT- PARENTS ' ^tlQULIT KN6V AB OUT THE READING PROGRAM 



school? Vl^at' i^forpiation^'c^^ i^^i^^^eh sp.'Vhi^'i: we. jpay 



' be' able to assist read^ihess*?. :^peT^^. ^^iSjp^^^^ ix\ 

■ cy>.^.^ P^*^?nt-;raay help, andfsome^pf -thes'^ v'^Vs ajre:'.^., * ^ ' . " v'^"*'; 

*' ' ' Children shoul,(? •^*J^.nt'..^^/^6 ..to ^ 

.*:.xX?^^s to learji. -CoRfaf^nce' '^rtj^Vecurijiy, a'^^ 
^V^**; duties at. hop^e .vjivt^a chif^r^. oonfi^ende, ir> .^d[oin<j/ af^C; r'^ '- 
^Cy, &c>yiol. A^'ohiadt^^ii 'learn TtV'.ijtf^^ -il'nd.eipWdel7ti/-they. ^airi^^\' 
'.^'^^^.e£.f reapeQt. To ij^pk al^er his;\ot:^ter garments* ■b;y^ hims^elf^l 
. ^ eJxample . . «it Is an .0>setV i-jf a .,^iild •6*|r,t3''* u^$4. .^corrept -t^i^^Sv^t-h^A: 
i/V*' /Jt!!^.^'^'' names ^ of thln^^s,. " H€v^.shou3^,d^.tie iab.ie' i:x) clearly; Jtl^'^-^lapl^^ 

'^i, p^me , addf ete s ,*'%^d phoi^e, ;^vimb'e^^ (^bab 5^ \ talk OaVi.' I1 iride-r; . t^^- 6hiid ) « 

J'.,lf ' if :he"'cj^Ti' tell ^iis.>M"e:h37;, arm f;roVn hisvlef:'t!l "some: - ' ' 

' 'bf' Sites d.;thln^^s h^' will learn d^' 'te aV^.ends. btt^t;' : 

^ ^^ia^'*c|i.ildr^ do not attend:<; It> ±3' o|:^,ei^/th^* child '^ho^Veed V 
'^liit^d^l^^''^^ expe^ijB^^-^''^^^^ A. phi Id d^l eX-^ 1 

^p^^^t^^Q^h% j^Iil^^^^^^^get ai:53t^g*'^y^i:t'(i^^^^ . This is'lpecessary 




Unlike, "thi^ gives the 
li ty, to • ofeserV^ * aloselry*. ' . Thi's^ 

vlt^^iAl**'^^^'^,^^^^ i-fi^ schoyf ;tl«'e>C; going "t'o^'b^^^,' 

- ' -T^^V^J^^'^^ '(^^if. yot^jr ,eh3ir^;lnt^^^ 

J;i^^^^~^^P^^"t .^ie9n^,^-%ti&^^ ^ Pa Ve'-'^'buV, children^ ! 




. plajoe between tjie, ^_^^|"'i-o^|^ ^ 
, ' pe.f ^$'ht- "taki^g._;pCd^6.^1b^^ -THus \ ' *, 

. r the mo&t ' irkprii^d ■pei;i<j4^V"f ' IgH^wt^^^ appears " ' 



;';_St>5 0;::cti*j;.,^itl encompassed by nursery school, 

i>c^.^'^^^^^f-^^^^, i^A,. ^ — lajoy .grades-* Wd-th -the^ -^ta^tiin^^ — 



iriy^part of a child^o life, we 

■ poront - j and t e ach e rarT 



are olr\rloxisr±y^-the key" ~ 
^^;vr?;^'?^>'>^- -"^ .h^ ^s^j-'-'^^ ^.nese childf'en" so that 
^ y':-^'''\^f^ of most rapid and influen- 

^J. 'i^ 'yV^^^ that more learn- 




All ch'i'ldren are ciiricxus and want to know the why and' 
the. whprefore of what is qoIuq on about them. This becoae^ 
f '*'y' " ^^?^y, 'evident* at the age of four to seven, years. It i-s. common 
' ' t'o hean a child 'ask, Daddy why are you doing ^that? br when 
observing a picture they will question .the reason for. some 
idea arising out of looking at; it. So oft en- these child- 
like* ques tibns are ignal^ed or' brushed off without an explanB-- 
tio*V^ understandable or satisfactory -to ^the "child The result 
is tihat the child becomSs reluctant ^o ^ask quja^flort^, quest- 
ions wli-ich are importajnjt to him, no piatt^r Kow t rivi^a 1^ they 
m^V seem to an adult. In this -Way '|iarm is' donie 'in that,'^ 
n-a tural cvriosi uy in 'a child is. thwarted. As time goes on, 
.^p;^;.i;i?', inters school, in man.y c^ses the young student .fails 
'-i approach to the ^learning situation^ 

ha,v6. He has developed a passive a.nd'iiidif- 
'/f .\^f^<r^P^.^^.t.tit^ toward learning/- ^ He is inhibited-.' 



t<3ac^^ want students with inquiring minds. As . > 
\'*ihVy' 'learn vjbo/read ajid write, and reach the stages of con- 
vtcrot^e To^rnia't developjment, they will turn more to books and 
^. independently, through their own ef- , 

'1. -^-^^^ F^ddin^' and making new discov.erie6 . - Everything that 
, . **^elt5'6"'^^ .phild^ alert, Self-reliant, co-operative 

V a3rJ^X:.capable. is • good preparation for school. 
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Chap/fcer Thirteen 



-THK- INDI\T:dUABIZED REAIDING PROgRA-M 



TTS to 



The put^pose of^-the— dndl AritiT;ra 1 1 z e d R e^dtig-P r ogr a m- 

-p^^vl-de.^pp<>r4unity ^'Tor child to ^^rdgress 'at his own" raTe^' 

of^ learning in terms of hi.s Own 'level of confidence and poten- 
tial, that he" may learn without .pressure, ,and with full under- 
standing, without having to maintain i;he ^arae pace or use the 
same bo^oks as everyone else in his class. ' 



The program is organized arid set up in such a way that, 
as early as six weeks from the beginning of school in Year i, 
children can begin/to select their own reading material. It 
is necessary to ^^plain to -both parents and pupils the read- 
ing approaqh to be used. Children "^s comf oJ&'table rea'ding lev'els' 
must be ascertained along with their sti^erigths ^nd Weiaknesee^ . 

It is of the utmost importance to est,abli,sl^ rou'tii^es and ^ 
emphasize self-management and independence of work l{abits..v % 

• ^ - >' 

Individualized instruction, does not Tiec^ss^^rily mean more 
work; it means different work :wath 'different emp}{a:^is . \' It does,, 
not mean .more time spe-nt, but fctme spen't" diff^erently . \ Indivi- ' " 
dualization • means - turning aJ^iOut. Vace- i^n teaching prdcedur^s • and 
positive attitude? toward iridjL>idualiza tionj" oT ^!£^nstrucV^ 

Instead of -spen4i%>mo^'t Q^f /th^-/tioi;e with tnost o.f^ the ^ ' 
children and soib^^.o'jT t}:x0,j±ij^k \>4:.'th^ som^. of ^'the:^1c:hild.re^ - ' 

groups, a teacher ^oul^..1?udget-^''mo|^V of'/hBt^. ,for irtdivi/ 

children and/'letaVeVthe ^ot:^ef's%^ work "4,in^it^'iiiuaily; and /inte^^ 
;SOcially,> If childjren are'.^no.t b^iig/ taugir^^ 'it lloes riot nec- ' 
^essafily '«f olloiw'' tha-tc'th^'y/^e^ rio^^^^ * • - • ^ 

. "Effeatiye *teaching^.;<pcicti1-S' ,,^/h9q , t^^^^ tea.0her vgetS.';to know 
th:e individual ^.pd^ his ^ee<Xs% tlieri^.^TO^ ©eds to fulfill his needs 
rvow, not later.. • - . * ' . ■ - 5 ■ ^ ^ . - . ' 
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Average and slew Learning .children^ . It makes 



individualized Reading- has been 
'above aVer^^e 

the^ assimilation of^' l^rajisfers frbm^other 
caujs^e the child c^in-g i*n has 



used success 



full': 



immediately. In*^ other wdr*ds , 
f£)r his ;o^vri fjlacement. 



classes . easier be- 
oppo'rtunit^y .to" find his' owq level, 
the child becomes, the yardstick 



The question arises,^ "Do. all children benefit f rpm^ ah . 
Individualized Reading PragramV" Yes,* Individualized .Rea,ding 
permits th'e' s.'low ehild to read ^at h4.s own pace and in ;hi^ o\fx\ 



interests whereas under .the noh-individualized system, he . 
can''t keep' up^to^the standbsrd pac.e and when He is* forced to < 
so, he comes'to'a ftijr $top\ The gifted child also benefits 



do 
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r greatly from this type of program becau^se .he doesn^t waste ^ime 
•in-tended for aj.1 pupils. > & * ^ 



4^ 



— Att-4:~n4i V i dua 1-irZ o d R <:^a ding P r bgram enco xti' ag - es chl - ldren —trr^ 

rr zt:iTQosB own, reading Wterx-ars rrom" rea"de^^^^ ^story bcroks , 

or other suitable periodicals. Other questions arise from t^e 
to-time such as, "IfOw does the Individualized Library operate?" 
'|imat are the steps to be taken that will help the. teacher to 
prepare childi^en * (particularly in Yearll) so that they are able 
-to select ^their own reading material'?" 'Answers to suCh'quest- 
ions will b^ roxand -^in Chapter Seven, "Thp Indivixiualized Lib-, 
•rary . " ' . . . ' * 

How would' a teacher go about setting up an Individualized 
Program in all subject areas? l^at basic directives would she 
: need to follpw? would-be well for^her to read profession- 

>ally, attend in-sea?vice training courses , find out all she can- ' 
about Individualized Programs from other teachers who^are usijig 
this a'pproach, then gradually Uegim to set up her program ac- 
cordingly. Refer to the chart on. Basic Directives, (page 92a) 

It is not to be expected that every teacher will be ^ble 
to follow any Indi^l^idualiz^^ Program exactly. Each teacher 
will set her program u^y'^cording to her ability .to do so. The 
.^degree of success wi1rn the program will* depend on her a^varene^ . 
'of , and the impprtance she. placed on the following basiqs neces- 
^ sary to set up'such a program. ;>irs t, of all, tiie teacheir in 
the earXy part of the year spends mo;re timb. in arr^rlging the 
situations than she does in th'e .lecture , type of lesson*. -She 
discovers that indivixTualiza tio'n Involves l)- planniijg, 2) or- 
^ ganization, 3) flexibility^ 4) creativity, and 5) originality, 
^^he sees the* need to provide ^daily routines and to' teach the ^ * " 
child self-management an'd independence of work habits. 



^ Children are given^\freedoni .to move about the room when it 
is necessary for them to^ do so;- Nevertheless, there' is teacher 
control at all times. The keyh'ote of any Individualized Pro^ 
^ram is flexibij,i ty . This 'doe^s not mean that the children work 
if and whei^they wish. An organized, flexible program must be 
set up .with goals which are made near and c^ear and where there 
^ Is opportunity for^ th^ chi-ld to. move to higher levels of learn- 
ing when he is readyf not when ^^a grpup is ready. Flexible 
grouping takes place. when there is^ an urgent need to assist a 
fe\V pupils in solving a problem common to tha-t particular group. 
, This may be fjor five or ten minutes only. Flexible grouping is 

carried on in various ways and tor various reasons. Classrootn 
' teachers can pl-an the program so that, they Can be their own t^- 
-'- medial teachers . ChiTdren differ in use Of skills, in prefer- 
ence and .choice oX story material and in interpretation of the 
printed page. Who, knows better than the classroom teacher the' 
,child.»s specijEjLc needs? It is fundamental in any Individualized 
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The Three Basic Constituents to any 
Educational Situotion ore the : 




ENVIRONMENT 



' Peading 
Professi^llij. 




TEACHER 



ins b 



Findino^out from 
other's who ore.usin^^ 
indiV (dualized 
approach. " 




Beginning grbdua lli^ 
bij mdividualizin^ 
her procjrQm^to suit 
her , as ,an /^dividual 
and according io hCK* 
abilit|j to do so. 



Indij^iduQlizcd prtx^ranns are hkelij to be more 
5ucc|2ssful in primory gracffs since younjcr pupils - 
adopt to -new opfToaches quicker Uion oWer pupfls. 
Thet'e ore qIwqi/s exceptions to 4h^. rule, 
/^uch depends on o good teocher 10 u 



Potent ia I it(j 



p, 



ace 



Ther^^^t^ be o need 
io (jhoup" ion o -^horf 

time to 5b/ve^ o 
problem cofrycn/i>n fo S^i 



exibi i IT, 



Jhers ore' no 



Givinojis^rfstance" 
when it js nezded 




IMVOLVES., 




QiilS^x Innovoiions 



The teochgrs 
■te<ilhoble moments 



The ieochers lesson 

jf soi^ethin^ of mferest 
ti5 die wMe cfoss arms 



mmmm' 

^ ORIGINALITY 

. • ' ,AND ■ ' ' 

'CREATIVITr . 

There must* be 
Routines and 
self mdna(jzment 
Tljc .child must be taught 

Independence 

■ ■ of ; 

■voi^k hobifs ' 



mor& work 
but ' 

different 'work vith 
different emghosis 



this means^ children 
workihg on voriouj 

subjecf$ and qt different 
stages of learning 



Prinhr\cj 'or 



LibrQri| j 



Project 
work 



Guidance 
counselling 



work I 



rrior e time 
spent, but time 



spent diderentlij^ 



Rjpil- teacher 
Qor\ie\rer\cz 



Some day 
morking^ 



^ T vIndividualizQtiQnv of Instruction^ . 
means: t^miri^ about' foce in 
aching procedures. 

^ The Biended Souod Srght SysUm 
usm^ on ffvdr^iciuolaca' opprooch • 
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Hdw Does the Bknded Sound-Sight 
Progmm Prepare ^h\ldren {or 
Individualization of Instruction ? 

•Whot IS [he Keqdina-" Readiness Prgparofion? 

There \sa Pronounced Heed to Set Up 

ACTIVITY L^ARNINrrtLimTEf^ 

With Total Pupil Involvement 



in- 



ners interests and 
behoviourol ottitudcs as theij 

\nUract sociality When 
cbtldre^re. lefi on thefr own 
^zfj will* be biemselves 



B 



To j^et children fo 
frii^ierocr Socio Ify and 
intellectually^ as tnetj 
learn ^ reinforce and 
retain pnon'^c shilis 



To provide vdnous lewels 
of [eornincj cl^rnates so 
{hoi each individual 
r^'0(j pro(jress vjiihout 
pressure a-nd as fast as 
HiS obilitij .wf// ailow 



. OUTCOMES 
THE DEVELOP hENT QF THE INitNGIBLE CONCEPTS 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^M^^^^^^™^^^^^™^^^* 

1 

THIS IS THE RESPfiNSIBrUTY OF THE 

HOME -^"""^nT^SCHOOL 
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Program that the teacher'give assistance as it is needed. Re- 
fer to Chapter Fifteen on Procedures to see .when the teacher 
could provide time for remedial work as well as for other types 
of flexible grouping such as pupil-teacher conferences where 
the teacher work3 with one individual. The Individualized Pro- 
gram provides for spontaneous innovations if the need arisen. 
This is another type of flexibility. If, for example , >^ six- 
year-olds on a certain morning come into the classroom with 
arms full of autiunn leaves, asking questions and showing great 
interest and concern as to why leaves fall, then it is the 
wise teacher who will ignore the timetable and proceed to help 
the children discover this relevant and most pertinent science 
principle. 

# 

Although we have mentioned the major basics in setting 
up an Individualized Program, there are other factors which in- 
fluence the success of the program and one of these factors is 
the role of the teacher . She should more than familiarize her- 
self with the phonic knowledge of basic sounds and rules so 
that she can help any child at any time to work out his or her 
own problems. The teacher learns to assist, not tell.- She^ 
provides the pupils with' the tools of learning and guides theX 
children in how to use th-em. She should be able to teach all N 
th6 reading skills and' use a variety of methods of attack. The 
teacher can become the remedial expert in her own fla^sro*%m so 
that she may assist her pupils at the precise point of need, 
correcting faulty learning before it beconias^--habi t . The 
teacher 1-e^rns how to tie phonics into every lesson taught . 
Let me now refer to the previously mentioned science lesson 
on leaves. Let us suppose that the teacher has just finished 
teaching the science lesson of why leaves fall. She will take 
time to tie the phonics into the new science words presented. 
Of course, she wilrl make sure not to let the phonigs becpme 
the predominating part q^f^he lesson, She will bring to *the 
children * s/ attention the nec'essity of adding to their vocabu- 
lary sciertce words which are* relevant to the lesson and to 
their future needs. Children who are taught to break the \ 
"code"^ of i^^ding by means of basic sounds and letters right 
from the start learn words better than those who learn to rec- 
ognize whole words at sight. The science words presents will 
not be taught /losi^rK the usu^l sigljt approach. The Blended 
Soui;^-Sight approach to reading and spelling will be used where 
the sight word becofnes the phonetic tool to teach the phonics. 
For exam^l^-r-^if the -new words to be taught are: leaves , bark, 

ro^t^, ^ranchjQ, £3jat> ^ ei^ ^Lnfi, the basic parts of the words are * 
underli^/fed automatically by the ^child as sirown above. Syllables 
and blends are marked and rules "which govefrn basic tool sounds 
are discussed. , Root words and tails on words are also d€;alt 
with and marked accordingly. All this helps to quicken the 
child' s reason^g powers . The /chi Idren are eager to tell the 
•^eachef^how to mark the words as she prints them on the chalk- 
l^oard. It is to be hoped that tkis explanatiT)n of how new 
vpcabulary is carefully scnatinized by teacher and pupils will 
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help the reader to see the practical apdlication of tying 
^ , phonics into every lesson taught. InstJad of spending time 
filling in plionic pages from work books/to be forgotten as 
soon as they are completed or memorizing, and drilling on great 
t numbers of sounds wliich could be borinj and uninteresting to' 
the child, tlie teaclier could print son3s on large sheets of 
paper relating fo social studies, science, art or mathematics 



and mark with r^ed p^encil tlie syllables 
and vowel variants so that as the chi 1 
It, or use it^as clioral work to improvj 
ICS stands out» predominantly and is 1 



as a choir singer automa t ica 11\ learns 
the words from her choir^b'ook. Again 
attention the fact that childre.n leai^r 
interesting subjects rather than b\ d] 
related to all subject matter taugiit. 



examples of hcJ\v tTiis may be accomplished. 



the basic sounds, vowels 
ren^^ing tlie song, read ^ 
pronunciation, the plion- 
rned Automatically just 
to read notes along with 
I wi sh to bring to your 
phonics through various 
ill. The son^s used are 
Chapter Nine gives a few 



ti on 



When does the teacher 
Chapter Seven on ^tKe 



provide ttLme far remedia 1 instruc- 
on 'the IndividuaU-ized Library expla ins 
how the children, vhen arriving at scfhool in the morning, group 
in two's and ¥ead to each other. Thi|s is called the Sharing 
Period . The children discuss^-fvith each other the parts of the . 
library books in whio)i the\ are^ par ti c.ii^arly interested. Their 
interests vary greatly.' A child who is keenly interested in 
science, while reading with another child, may influence that 
friend in science. It is during the [Sharing Period that the 
teacher has time to do remedial work. 



skills are 



How are n^w skills taught? Se\\ 
whole class, to a ^ small group or,^to an individual 
the- teacher keep a record of each child^s 
necessary to keep each child* s record 
skills in which instruction is needed 



box in which each c/iild * s assignments 
teacher and pupil may discus's 
skills the child should reinforce. - P 
are held daily duri'ng.the sharing per 
sistency. 



taught to the 
How doe's 
progress? It is 
which will indicate the 

The teacher may have a 
are kept 30 that the 
them anki then decide what basic 
pil -Teacher conferences 
od* There must be co.n- 



What basic procedures could .be Itollow^ed in order to 
provide for individualization of ir^s-trVic tion? Refer to Chap- 
ter Fifteen; '^Basic Procedures »». , liheslB procedures are not 
basQd on theory but on tejci years of S'ctual classroom practice 
where it was found to work successfulljl^ and was then put into 
book form that other teachers might -penefit, 



What provision -is made for Reading 
individualized approach? Refer to Chapi 
ing Climates". What are the advantages 
type of Reading Readiness Workshop? The: 
tages. First, it provides dynamic inters 
ren can not only educate one another but 



Readings s using the 
fr Fourteen, ' "Learn- 
• f setting u^p this 
[e are several advan- 
tion so that child- 
:an learn Jhow to get 
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along with one another. They learn initiative, responsibility 
independence, spirit, compassion sfnd humour because they are 
given opportunity to participa t^'-^n the We Learn By Doing 
Activi ty Climates . This Reading^ Readiness Workshop also pro- 
vides for reinforcement of phonic techniques an-d gives child- 
ren opportunity to discuss phonic knowledge and to make gen- 
eralizations. It sets up graduated levels of learning so 
that cliildren can use their pho'nic kfiowledge , by applying it 
to- new situations.^ This import-ant step in the child's learn- 
ing, often referred to as "The Transfer of Learning;', is vi t^l 
since there canrtot, be continuous progress without it. 

A gre'at deal has been said about the feasibility/of year 
end testing. Since using an individual approach, .1 p<ersonally 
have not given year-end tests. Your qu^^stion will ^<n)vi ously 
be, "How were you able to make your year-e;id decisions and 
complete the report cards?" To answer this we raj/st compare 
the^resent systdm of examination wdlth the individualized 
system of testing. Under the presen't system, s^me teachers 
may say that they get very little time for testing throughout 
the' year.* Others may say that they leave the testing unti]^ 
each report card is due and give marUs on the basis of the 
single test. Teachers using an individualized approach, how-, 
ever, are able to evaluate ^children/ s work daily. Children 
do a gre^t deal of self-tes?;ing. They also mark each otlver's 
• work whi(f^h is then handed in for furthe^^hecking by the 
•teacher. Constant tests and the pro'spect of tests xan be 
great teaching aid in both learning and discipline areas. 
The student *s na-^tural interest in his own progress is oor 
stantly fed becfause there is same-day marking. In*other/ 
words, there is 'continuous evaluat:^on. The greatest b^/efit 
to the clas5 as a whole i^^:iiat th^re i^ no relaxing or ef- 
fort. . . : . 

There are a number of ways in which the Individualized 
Reading Program can be carried on. F^i^ example, many teach- 
ers abandon basic readers and workbooks completely. Others 
retain sufficient contact with the basic program tjo check 
on slower pupils just to make sure that they ar>^ maintaining 
the standard which presently is set for the faster cfhild. 

The Individualized Program based on the Blende'd Sound- 
Sight'Method of learning uses th«^ reader early in th^ year, 
not to teach reading , but to provide opportunity for the 
child to write short simple stories^ in sequence. Refler to 
Chapter Ten which deals with in tegrat8!^ng the language arts 
and how the reader has a partite play . Group reading is~ not 
entirely abandoned in favor of individual reading and fre- 
quently the whole class will be the group. Reading the 
reader with the' class as a whole develops co-operation, ex- 
pressive reading, drama and the ability to- see another pupil's 
poinf of view. 
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^Individualized reading does not mean that children work/"^ 
at random. This is' why an organized but flexible. progr-OTk^ 
must be set up. The program must be consistent, not something 
they do today *but not tomorrow'. When they select books they 
do not merely glance through tljem or look at the pictures. 
They are' required to do assignments on what they have read. 
Slower pupils write a brief account of the reader stories 
without help from anyone. Those pupils who feel that they • 
can, will write, about book characters. Others make, book re- 
^p.orts, some short and to the pQint, others quite lengthy* 
Some pupils write about points of interest in books on science 
such as electricity. Below* are two examples of a six-year- 
old^s work written in April, I968. These were written with- 
out any help j^rom teacher ojr textbook. The stories -are re- 
produced exa^ly. as the child wrote them. 

Electricity 

How does electricity fravel? First thing that we 
need to know is that electri city comes from water. 
^ I kn$>w that's €*unny but it's true. The water goes 
from the dam through pipes to the power plant and 
o • then 'to the pltjg in your home. Then you are set. 

David K - Age 6 



Interesting Things 

Did you know that the peanut that you eat came from 

a p^antV ^(if you want to find out, read on.) Veil, 
it did. It grows ^underground. 

One^'day a man foupd a prince's HAND HOLDING A NOTE 

THAT SAID, ."Whoever takes me to" a foregn (sic) land 

will die a Violent death." Tha|: the man did. In 
Africa he got trampled by an elephant 

You can go under the sea. At the undersea gardens 
you can see, starfish living, and everything that's 
under water." 

David K - Age 6 
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Some chiXdren prefer to writeva summary of each chapter 
from the larger library books. As ^ekch chapter is completed, 
the summary i^ handed in for correction. A few children en- 
joy creat'ing a play bas^d on their library book a,nd then writ- 
ing the story of the play. Belaw is an example o,f each of 
these types of assignments. Again, they were wrii^ten without 
any help from teachetc or textbook and are reproduced exactly ^ 
as the child wrote them.. , * - 

Chapter 1 Betsy Goes to School and Finds a Friend 

Every day as Betsy woke up ^he threw some flpwer seeds- 
to the birds. But this morning she is too busjy being unhappy. 
This is the first day she goes to school. Hef^ mother .said, 
get dress.ed><and come down and eat your breakfast, so she got 
dressed and ate her breakfast. Then she took her school case 
and went outside and sat on the step. She thought and she 
thought. I know, said Betsy, I will take Koala B#ar to school 
j?dih^jij^^ Koala Bear was a toy. She went up stairs to look for 
Koala Bear but Koala wasn't there. Come,, come, said mother 
you'r (sic) going to bee la4:e for school. Betsy camje down and 
went to school with her mother. Vhen she came in the school 
door there was Miss Grey. She said. Hello Betsy, come in and 
I (sic) show you your desk. Then mother went out. Some tears 
came down Betsy's eyes. She looked in her school case to find' 
her handkerchief. But no hand kerchief was there. To *her sur- 
prise she felt something fuzzy. It was Koalia, that made her 
feel gooc^ Soon a big bel^ rang. Betsy jumped! Now go out to 
play said the teactier^. Then -another bell rang and they had to 
go in, Betsy wasn't lonesome because she had Koala Bear,. 

Chapter 2 'Mother Gets a Baby 

One day Betsy asked mother when she was going to get a 
baby. Mother said, when you were at the farm Doctor Juinick 
came to give me a baby. OhJ mother said Betsy is' it a boy ^ 
or girl? They are twins said^mother. Va-wa-wa-wa ' they ' re 
awake now. Betsy said, may I hold one? Mother said, which 
one do you want? The boy or the girl?' I'll hav^e the girl 
said Betsy. What are their names? ptie girl is iSusan and the 
boy is Dick said mother. ^Soon the twins were big.^ They all 
went to school together. So now all three children are going 
to school. . ^ ' ^ 

Joann B« 6-year-old 
The Egg Tree ^ 

It .was Easter. Everyone was sleeping, except 'Mr. Rooster. 
He threw out his chest and said Cock-a-doodle-do I .It .will never 
do. Then he cocked his^ head and crowed again. These people 
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Tnust wake up. Just then the gun ^ came up over the hill. Hj9 ^ 
crowed tjfiroo-^iraes .It wt>ke up Katy then she .woke up Carl. 
Kq-ty whipper^d mayb.e we can see the Easter Bunny. C^ome let's 
go to'the window. The children leened (sic) out of ''the win- 
dow. Look; I see sonf^lhing walking. But that's just the 
cat said Carl. This is .a good book to r,e.ad. I'll not tell 
anymore about the. sUory. You can read the book for yourself. 

" . - • ^ ' ' Debra P. 6^-year-old 

Casper the Friendly T^hp^&t 

Caster was a friendly ghost.. All-'^wlnter long the. ^ 
wirfds blew. The trees had no jLeaves.;. On^^day Casper Went ' 
for a walk. He heard some voices so ^ he hid ibejiitid the t.ree ' ^ 
•to find out who was talking. jCe'S'per' saw a s.quirr,^!/ Thfe 
squirrel cried, I wish spriiig. would* com-e . .i dfo 't<?o' pha t- 
tered a li tt le^mouse . Theres^ i^i-c) po.-sigrf of spring any-^.^ v "* 
where wailed the chipmunk. 1?hatJ 3 ^ wh'^^ X 'say groned^^ (sio) ^'^ 
the bea-ver. Then Jasper , appeared. .Away ran all the^anim^ls^* ■ 
I. didn't mean to scare^th^em ^iaid Casper. ' Casper -walked oti .' 



Welcome 

Miss 
Sprinjg 


* 


^ Hurry- 
;v>'iip \ • 
^fCv.Spring . 




' ^e/ ^ar'e , 
, ,Kaitix>g • 
•..fcr'Vou 




go 



tl;;er J^^ture'-'.^ 
He went. TO Mother/ ' 



chen and get some b,of^%>i^=s of spring air 

Nature's Ki t chert ^ ^nd '^O^tj^, ^'e bottles of sS^irig Si±T'>^.^ii&-t^'ak' 
he was coming out tli^v-di^'j^^ 1^%^ s aw . Ja^cky Frost' danci^-g-^'^Vojahd . 
and tossing snoif ./-f lafee;^ ij^ that -cried /Ca^.p^Bj? 

we've had eno.U^'' of .-'t*^^ '01>-'i: '/iji l^aying'^fiih "-Said. ', 

Jacky^ Frost. s^^)c.cf pa;%er;;!,X^^^ bott'les/.oY 

spring air a-t Oj^uV. . ll -.go:, ava-/.* ; 

Away wetit ^Japliy-' Pi^oWtfa^^^^ bold, win ter;. ^['At V 

last 's-priGg hs^d'-'^t^Ome. ^ndv,^ail • th6 anim^-is Wf^ "filled yiltltX'-. ; 
joy. ^V^^&n4'e'<^ the pIa7-bV*\ingdnj^,.adiigs about Spring, .^^rs. 
Sutton^'saw. our pclay ^hd p|ay,oci/-^aie -pimbTio (sic), -fot* us." *It>::,. 
was Suix mhHe my Library^ Sook. ,s tery iqto* a play * and ' tjji^en^ . 
writ€f. tli^^ st<¥3^y for my tea<iheV;.iHlpi$^r' Xngham. . ' ^ " • ^ • < 'r 
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. Anne E. 6 -year- old 



ons of Cath , ,^ 



•X)nc^^'. Upon 'ij^ time there liVe'd a l^tttle ol'd'man and a 
litia^' .old' woihanU^ They .lived' in, a nioe* clean "hous6. But - ' 
they w^i^e/ realy (sic) lonely "1 . Sp t|je' wom'aii .sai(i ve- 'should/' • 
have a cat.*. A. Cat J that^s.not wha< w>e need' i / -hK« -h t^r'iLfKa 



want, go\ and get one. He 



Vail ;th^t/&' what I 
started off. Af ter a^^' while ^he s'aw aMiill 



^' ?,>^. CL;>SSk00H SCENES^ ^\ - 

TUanlcs ..to Mr/ -R.C. King of Yoqrkton, afi ': ^ ^ 

' * interested- parent / who so^ generotbsly 

'.^ ^ . ^ donated -th-e fqlLdwing cias.sroom pi.cture&^.f/ 

' . ^ ^ " ' Tt is ^nothing 6ut. of tfi.e ordinary or ' \ / ' 

^./j^.K.^ \ ' parents or teei^phers to yx^Tt' cla-saro.Q'ms- 

•"'V'' * ■ V such as .these , ^t "any,- '<t3yRie arid " f inji>-tl:ie 

j; ^, J'.,. ' . P^Piis btisily engaged^ a 3 these unposed - 

.J^y^ \ ^* '.""V* ' / *^.piotures j-ndicate.^ ^ / - . 



. f** ^■-' 



>f ' , , " ^ , iff ' ^ 



1? 



tie red- 'sfiiB*,' -- '"»f|f*f?tv 




;-;The IndiviflualLz^d Progfam provides for spontaneous innovations. 
^The 6-yedr-old boy standing beside the teachec is interested i» sea 
shells. He is rea,dlfig portions of the Science. oook which relates 
to th.e shells that he has collected. , ■ ' 
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^ ,While the class interest is high, the teacher disregards the time- ^ 
, table and provides opportunity for sharing ideas. The teacher some- 
tirhes refers to this as her teachable moments. (f 




SECOND ACTIYITY LEARNING CLIMATE - The de ve.lopipent of in- 
terpretation and\criticaKthinkiTig proceeds best where the^e is men- 
tal stimulation and intera'ction with the thinking of .several children. 
Children do learn and profit by working with each other. The child- 
ren are discussing phonic knowledge in refaction to th^ meaningful 
pre-primer words previously presented to^'the class. 



REINFORCEMENT - The above picture ^iepicts. one of the ^first acti- 
vity climates set up at the beginning of the year. Teache r\s-^now 
that learning processes increase when the pupils can actuallly prac- 
tise. The children shown here are 5-year-olds. They are\ saying 
the sounds, not the names, of the letters. ^ _ 

\ 
i 
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PhoniQ>6 is tied into every subject, area . The two girls in the back- ^ 
ground are reading poetry while the. children in the foreground are 
studying the words related to the poem. * , ' ' 
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Both the poem ^'September'" and the song "The Bus" are^honeticaliy 
marKed as^^ho\^n". ^Ij^s the children sing the song, read it, or use it 
for choral the phonics stands out p redommantly and is learned 

'automatically just as a^ choir singer automatically learns to read 
notes along \^ith the \^6rds from hi^ choir book. Children gro\'^ in 
and through reading. The phonics becomes the ingredient necessary 
for reading grov^th.- 
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The above picture depicts the Sharing Pe riod/^'h>.r^ children group in 
twos and read to elch other. They discus/ the pirts of the library 
book m \vhich they are particularly inte r.e'syed . Ti thp barkg ypu nr 
you will see a feu younger children^ reading with dlder ones. They 
may )^^very good friends or it may be thaythe^^ave a common in- 
terests In many cases the older child a/sists the younger in his 
reading. The teacher shown on the right acts as a ^uide assisting- 
those individuals who need her most. 
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VARIOUS LEARXIXC CLIMATES AT WORK - Each table represents - 
varying levels of learning. The children aft the tabl^ in the foreground 
are working at the alphabet climate i The^roup to the left are work- 
ing at the pre-primer climate. tlhe two girls seated at the table in 
the background are working at a^igher level of learning, "The Dis- * 
covery Table Climate" Uhere they must be able to apply their learn- 
ing to new situations so that they may gain entrance to the library. 
The boy seated at the right of these girls is working at a still higher 
level of learning. He has gained library entrance and is engaged in 
reading a library book of^his oun choice. The top left corner reveals 
the library. The four library record, books hanging near the library 
show the nurrrber of pupils involved in individualized reading by Oct- 
ober 4th , 




POETRY ENJO^mXT - The four 6-year-olds in the back- 
ground are looking at poems and reading aloud. The 
poetry Interest groups, formed spontaneously during 
the sharing period^ give the children opportunity to 
enj6y poetry together. 
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with hunderds (sic), and millions and trillions and billions of 
cats'*, Ibut he couldn ^^t ''decide* which one .he wanted.' Then he saw 
a beautiful cat so he to/tfk it. He* took another. After awhile 



all the cats started to 
said — No those cats^are 
we ask the cats w] ich 
fight Soori all. the 
This kitten didn't fig 
he never got eaten up. 




follow him* ^ TjThen he got home his wife 
too many. I've got an idea, why don't 
should keep . The cats started to 
^e gone except one little kitten* 
say that it- was best. So I %uess 
ik this is a good lesson to us. 

dy f 6-year-old 

My book is called Qeograph>7. IT you would go to space 
you could see th^^the esirth is round. If you just stand on 
the earth you couxwi^t see the roundness of it. Some moun- 
tains spit out smoke and fire, sometimes melted rocks. The 
mountains that do tliat are called vo*lcaneos (sic) Some moun- 
tain peaks are as high as the sky. If you were in a boat you 
couldn't see al^ of the ocean. If you were on a farm, you 
would probbably (sic) see land around a, little pond, but an is- 
land is a little bit different. It has water all aro.und it. I 
learned many interesting things in^tl^iis brtJ'ok/ 

Brian P. 6-year-old 



The individualized Program may extend into all areas of 
work. The child may work, in mathematics while the teacher 
marks assignments, calling pupils to her desk if jthe n4ed 
arises to explain and make corrections. The chrtld corrects 
the work immediately ^ and then returns to the work wbich he had 
been doing previously. 

Children will vary in ability and speed in completing 
asjgiignments . Thi3 is* natural siii,ce children are not all alike* 
All^ that is expepted of each^ child is that he does his best. 



A grea t deal has been said about the nois e tha t is 
created by an Individualized Program, This should present no 
difficulty if the noise ia cons tjruQtive. If there are.ngises 
that are noT: constructive then it is not ^pacessaraly an Indi- 
vidualized Program nor is, it* a ^learriing sijtuation. Children 
4."^Vho understand t4^e- program and who are working toward goals 
which' Jiave been made near and clear, will work dil^igeutly, 
consistently and as quietly as their type pf project will allow., 
Children learn to discipline themselves*, Thos e ' who, want to 
work wi ll see to it f^iat their fellow workers also work. 

0n6 obs'^erver said recentlx^ "I can't understand .why 
thos^ ^ s,ix-^ear-olds don'^t quarrel about whom they are to read 
with," Another remarked. "It is almost unbelievable to se,e 
such young chil(3ren being so agreeabl'e,' considerate poll t^e 
helJvjClil>- — How do you manage it? Of course thi^s is not 
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accomplished overnigh^ nor is it attained through thd' lecture,, 
type lessons. It is developed by "doing". It relates' back to' 
the beginning or the year with its dynamic interaction climates 
where children have opportunities to develop' in a practical *ray 
the intangible concepts • such/as acceptance, compassion spii*it , 
humor,- In my opinion, the pLse of the Individualized Program 
has a marke.d- effect on child behaviour. The child learjis ^ 
self-^f-ection and research skills. He gains confidence, that' 
accolhpanies these skills , /and above all, he is Happy .and well- 
adjusted. • ' ^ ■ ■ - 
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" V It. 15 p furrrin^ dfeoutfa6^^^ 
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pnQ;Qin^ different work vJ 
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u^*^5• onci ptsltiy^ oitjiudzs toward, individualizailon di 

^t^up:tc.pming Climates ^omhiimas ref^irihed fo 0$ <he Reading Ifead/hcss 

' ^. . Pre^enfehq ihe open • g wo^ds ': 

and opQn o^woirds. 





* to f^rog/^css 




fie" ' w5 she 

me bS 
go no so 
HqIIq: ago 
bufe'o 1 



Noting 



7/ie Bi^ BooA 

(?o,r>iVi. See puffjy^4 1/ 
Jump 



Go uOyTim 



- .Come^pdtyCDm. 







BL^d(Dfl|'j6uiJj in the fa/l 
Iheij go where ft is yqj^m 
. Duek^'fi^ "S^tb Fop. 



{he mast co/nmon word^ ^Qriioininc^ Aht^iK 



uQlized 




of \m\r,uci\ar), .> , ' 

yihg Phonics /ntd Evcrg •Subjjfect 




rens mfnc/s 
basic too/. 



paf4g; -the 
,jn ,thi2 row 



iol Studies 




l V K'^l ^'" - f^ijef fences IS 'giVen . This/is '^0 esta/?l/s}i Vr\Z " uf ' 
t)QSi'c toot, so often 'confuiSed. wiih fci'r, bur.br . Vd 




words- fb liier , *(7ioihe^/ are. pr^^enfjec/. 





Ufi/|Ho f<?^gs foil? * 



[yt2p l^ve^ ore now fell©, 
- ■ i^yiimij:! 'I^y^s ace now feUJn^' 
'An iJlustrot/on is givgn nlevant io/lh<z dnlld^' 

: f w 




When the baby sitter arrives, thof usuol/y meoris ihof the ' 
children must go , to bed ,^Q>{bcy Say aw^ 7)i/s /s wA^f 5 



{he, .-cpmwon wprj^ pe^ded" bt^ cblWreri of if) IS 

The 'er' bosA: tod! is gstab/feW w/ien {fi^ pre p^^/^p^-MijS wlien fl se^s Ibe botij si'Her. The bobij siHets are 

vis 5, u's and ws. wol/ , J8nt ,8Sium , i^iJS 
Tn€ some ti|pg cf illustrot/on con he used foh the (etiS^ u'^pSil 
These illustrations ore par^^cu^a^/y belp/ul b the slow 'child 
Experts SQL) that tjou qon feoch ontf e/ii'/d . ot Qny a^e . 



Qnt|th{'n ^ even o universi{t| concept, if ijou inWai his \eJe\. 
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Chapter Fb^uI^te^en • ' 

DYNAklC INTERACTION LEAmflNG CLIMATES 

V 

Purpose and Value of Learning Climates 

Economy in children's' welfare can be anticipated where 
the teacher takes time to plan and organize Learning Climates 
which will give children freedom to learn effectively. There 
are many kinds of Learning Climates. Thos« referred to here 
are reading climates. The teacher's goal is to^ set up gra- 
duated learning climates whiph will be.cTOm^ increasingly ef- 
fective in reading development. We aZl realize, that happi- 
ness is an incentive to learning. Ve ' also know that happi- 
ness , sociability and interaction broiight about through ac- 
tive Learning Climates can promote child development in its 
many aspec ts--physical , mental, social, emotional and lin- 
gtiistic. 





The Act ivi ty ^^J^arning Climates whi ch the teacher sets 
up are to enhance, not inhibit, tri^ learning processes of 
children. The value of group dynamics must not be lost sight 
of. The development of interpretation and critical thinking 
proceeds best where there is mental stimulation and inter- 

ction with the thin*king of several children. Children do" 
learn^ and profit by working with each other. 

The psychological effect of these activities o,n the 
child is desirable. Pressures and tensions to meet s'tand-- 
ards or to score as high as sonieone else are relieved, and 
frustrations arising from failure to learn the work as quickly 
as other childre^, are avoided because the child becomes the 
^' yardstick for his own placement. This means that the child 
is free to mdve i'o the activitty in which he will feel most 
comfortable. The stigma of being left behind is removed. 
The child see's his progress each day even" .though it may be 
'very little. All these concomitants pay rewarding .dividend^S 
in mental health. . ■ — ^ 

V 

These climate|^ also provide interest not only ' in read- 
ing achievement , but also in t^e child ' s attitudes toward ' 
reading arid his personal self-esteem and sa tisfacti'orf in 
being able to attain his reading goal even though he may be 
later ''than the others in attaining it. The growing interest 
in .dynamic* psychology has called attention to the importance . . ^ 
of motivation and levels of aspiration in Learning Activity 
Climates. Also, Activity Climates prove" valuable in that ef- 
tort is unconscious , attention is a normal function of the 
situation and discipline problems disappear when Leai'ning is 
f related to Tsuch activities. 
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Teachers very often under'stand intellectually how 
children learn but are less capable of putlring this know- ' 
ledge. into actual practice. One may excel in^teacher pre- " 
paration -progra^ns at the uni,versity and" still not be able 
to translate one^s understanding into effective practice. 
Therefore, we trust that teachers may" find helpful the f'dl- 
lowing practical suggestipns, 

Learning Climate Leve'ls 

How many climates are set up and wha t 'are ' the/levels 
of learning in each case? In Year I there are sev^ Activity 
Climates which are -'gradually set up. The first fiVfe' climates 



are : 



1. Colours:^ (Wo^Pking from the .known to the unknown). 
Basic tool sounds are s tressed , and ' rules 
are given tp brin«g about critical thi^nk- 

ins.- ■ ' 

j 

2. P^e-Prlmer Words: These' are not 'presented as \ 
sight words but are used as phonetic, 
tools to teach the phonics. Syllables and 

■basic sounds ^re marked in red on each word 
being pres^nte'd. These basic pounds ai^e 

taught in isolation. This Learning 
Climate provides opportunity not only for 
^ reinf orcing;- but ^or helping children to 
make generalizations . 

3. Alphabet Sounds: As the cfiildren participate in 
-this Learning Climate they say the sound 

. . not the name of the letter. 

4. Vocabulary Enrichment Embodied in Lessorr: Phonics - 
is tied into every sub ject'* taught . The 

- new subject matter words, presented in 
lessons previously taught, are placed on 
tables and reinforced during the fourth 
Learning Activity Climate. 

5. Similar, Basic Tool Sounds Established: This Learn- 
ing Climate' aims to> prevent confusion such 
as: ir, er, and u^r, as well as 00, ew, and 
ui. These are ta/Ught in context and then 
placed on cards /to be reinforced during the 
activity period . 

. All the above Learning Climates have one common aim and 
that is to bring about the development of the intangible con- - 
cepts such as independence, initiative, responsibility, com- 
passion, spirit and humour, all of which can be developed when 
there is, daily dynamic inte raction with total pupil involvement . 
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During these five activities -the cl;iildr»en learn § gi;eat • 
<deal about phonic techniques ' For qxample , ,they f^eVnforce 
{l) phonic knowl^adge, (2) ba«ie too-l so'unds for quick recog- 
nition and plafce value, in word^ , (3) phpnic rules which govern 
' ^hese basic sounds and (^0 their ability to make generalizations. 

*The consisi^nt daily interaction -lirought about through thes^ 
Learning Climates brings abau.t retention . - ' 

Two more Learning Climates of a higher level of learning 
are set up a little later. The first of; these, the Discovery ^ 
Activity Climate , provides opportuni^^y ^or pupils to make 
functional their past phonic learnings. The individual is 
^ challenged since he must work by himself. learns to think 

critically and his reasoning powers are quickened. He must" 
^ be able to apply his learning to any new situation, the siting- 
tJon in this case being urrfami:^iar words. He learns to inquire 
. when phonTc rules do not fit the case and as he inquires he 
discovers that words do not' always follow the rule and^there- 
fore become exceptions to the rule. This activity brings great 
satisfaction and excitement. With initiative and re.sponsibili ty , 
he works toward the goal set for entrance to the nexV^activi ty 
which is the Individualized Libra'ry. ^ c 

\ ^^"^'^Yxirs seventh climate, the Individualized Library, is. ex- 
plained in detail in Chapter Seven. 

The ingenious teacher*M^^ill be getting up more and more ' , 
Learning Climates of different natures particularly for^ the 
slower pupils to reinforce their learning^ using an interaction 
approach. Faster pupils enjoy working with slower pupils ^es- 
pecia.lly in a climate in vhich there is, free participation. 

When Are Learning Climates Set Up? ^ ' . V • 

f 

Learning Climates must be set up the first We^ek of sch-ool 
to be effective.. They will remain 'intja^ct for six weeks in Year 
5 becalise children are learning the teclaniques of reading for 
the first time in their l^es . The first pupils to gain lib- 
rary entrance will be those who have graduated 'from one Learn- 
ing Climate to arjother, using their own initiative and follow- 
ing carefully o"5^ganized procedures; A few will gain library 
entranc.e as early as six weeks iafter the beginnings of school 
ar\d will no longer need the Learning Climates. The teacher, 
however, will leave ythe Learning Climates intact for the slower 
pupils as long as^e deems it necessary. 

In Year I±, the teacher sets up -the climates the first 
week of school and may leave them intact for two or three weeks, 
'fhese periods of time will vary, with the teacher and her par- 
ticular ^class . The same may be* sai*d fo.r Year III. The climates 
will be used as long as some pupils are profiting by them. These 
same climates may be left in a convenient place so that at any 
time they may be made use of by children who transfer from one 
system to another or for a few slower pupils who mi^ht need 
I'emedial reading help from time to -time* 
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How Learning Climates Are Set Up 

The teacher will need the following inexpensive iria 



es 28 by 48 





ials 

1., Three or four medluni-sized' tables — th 

inches, one table 5|- by 2f. feet/ 
2•^ Twelve to fourteen chairs per cLas 

3. Bristol board for making word cf?d 

4, Coloured felt pens. 
5- Flannel board and easel. 

* , The^ first Learning. Climate set up. is the colour game 
(page ^1).\ You will note that as soon as the colours yellow, 
black, and green have been presented, not as sight words, but 
as phonetic tools to teach the phones , "cards containing the 
same words with b^sic soupds underlined as shown-^ielow, are 
placed on an. activity ta ble, / 



Teachers knqw that children's learning processes increase when 
they -can a.ctually practi^-e., Thus, when the children arrive in 
the morning at 8:45 o'clock or when they have spare time, they 
will play the follNstwing game using these cards. A group of 
four or six^will sit around the table while they play the game. 
The, teacher's role is to demonstrate how the game is played by 
playing with the children until they can confidently carry on 
by themselves.- She "begins by dealing two cards to each child. 
The '.dealer usually plays first. She explains that no one 
should speak put as long as s!^e is holding the card in her 
hand. To begin the -game.,_^e I'ooks at h^r first card, says 
the word, points to the bas^re^^ol /otin<± and gives the phonic 
rule. Because she has given^ the^-c^reot an^§vejr, she lays her 
card- face do^^n on the table\ cbuntirJg^t as one point. If, 
on the other h&nd, sh6 does not know tla^^ord, sound or rule, 
she will lay the card face^up on , the tabl-4;\indicating to the 
chi^ldren that any of them may now try to give"-the answer. The 
chi'ld" who is the first "to give the correct answer-^4ajces the 
card and ^aces it face down on the table beside himarilh-eouu±s-- 
it as his point. During this game, the children are challenged " 
to phonetically scrutinize words rather than memorize sight 
words. Once the^teacher has bad her turn, she makes sjire that 
the child next to her has his turn. The game continues in the 
same manner, under the teacher's guidance, until' all -cards 
have been played. This is the teach&iOa^ppprtunitjj; to ^pha- ' 
size that the "aim of the game, is to hgve fun-^hile working 
rather than kierely to build up points. * 
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Although the teacher may not realize it, this is a xt'tWl-- 
teaching siiHia.tion. She has a great responsibility to see' that 
the following-' Objectives are reached. She should observe the 
shy child, making sure that he is included an and accepted by 
the group while, on the other hand, she observes the over- 
aggressive child, helping him to see that he should give cpn- 
sideration toVother members of the class. She must see to it 
that each child is given equal opportunivty to participate and 
to feel success. The activity gives* her opportunity to teach 
the children how to face defeat. They are not too< young to 
understand that there are always differences in rates of growth 
that different people do different things an*d that learning de- 
pends upon effort and practice." 'i;^e attitudes thus cultivated 
under the teacher's guidance will bring about a satisfying 
classroom atmosphere.-* 

To further challenge the children's thinking, cards* as 
shown below may also be placed on the first activity table: 






Xhese deal with basic to9l sounds, for example, (ow, ck, ee) 
learned dur^^ng the colour* game in the words yellow, black and 
green. The basio>.tools ^r.e placed at the top of the card with 
the word underneath.^ The child covers the word with his hand 
and says the sound. Then he proceeds to say a number of words 
which .'contain the same basic tt)ol sound. As thefchildren ac- 
tively participate, they plk about where thes-e sounds are' 
found in words, adding %imple rules which govern the basic 
tools / 



The second Learning Climate is set up after the teaching 
of any pre-primer word. - The teacher discusses the bas^c sounds 
and rules concerning them. ^ Then she prints the ^^^ord on. a card 
with its proper markings and place's it on another table for 
further reinforcement and ^discussion. 







Students learn to draw conclusions and to think! critica lly 
about the presented phonic knowledge. The carer game in this 
Learning Climate, as in the first four Learning Climates, is 
played the same as in. the first activity. The teacher may wish 
^to make some innovations of her own but must always keep in 
aind both the immediate and the far-reaching objectives as dis- 
cussed in the first Learning Clim0te. 
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The third Learning Climate or activity is set up' after 
the teacher presents the alphabet 'letters in sound, symbol 
and cprinting^ It may happen tliat the first -thre^ Learning 
Climates or any combination of them may be set up simultaneously 
For, the third .climate, the alphabet letters are printed on cards 
like this and are placed on another table where the children can 
interact . 



w 






a 


C7 


0 




During the alphabet card game the children say the sounds but 
not the names of the letters. By the end of the third week, 
Jnost lOf the alphabet will have been introduced. Then the ac- 
tivity table will contain many alphabet letter cards with 
which the children can.gractisd artd reinforce t}>eir single 
alpl^abet sounds. ' . ' 

The fourth Learning Climate is up after the teacher 

has taught words related to the variousVub jec t areas. If, 
for example, near the end of September t^e teacher teaches 
wlw leaves fall or a poen\ about September or possibly a song 
related to autumn, she will put the newly learned words, 
meaningful to the child because, they are related to the sub- 
ject taught, on cards with ^th# necessary markings such as 
syllables, basic sounds, vowels, etc. These will be placed 
on another activity table for further reinforcement and study. 
The cards would look like this: 



l|gves| [£lujfe;^ 




Tfirough tliis activity, meaningful vocabulary grows by leaps 
and bounds Children do^not just memorize words. fiy means 
of inciuctive teaching, pupils understand- and are able to 
apply what is taught. 

^ear II and 11^ t^^achers wiTll foTllow a similar pattern 
in .netting up tlie Learning Climates. For the second and fourth 
climates, tlie\ will use Year II or III reader words or other 
words from poems^and songs which they teach their class, mark- 
spends, syllables, vowels, vowel variants, etc. 
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In the third climate for Years II and III, cursive^ writing 
will replace printing but in all other aspects the'^activi ty 
remains the same. The same basic tool sounds and rules must 
be continued througliout the three years if there is t^ be con- 
tinuous progress. Remember that all of these , climates not only 
help the slow child but also the child who has transferred to ^ 
your class and may not liave had this type of phonic background. 
It will also be easier for the child moving from one teacher 
to another if each teacher uses the same type of simple arules* 
Year II and III teachers will add more basic sounds and rules 
as the need arises, as .well as reinforcing those alfeady 
learned. The best way to ensure that children will remember 
the work taught is to continue to use various types of Learn- 
ing Climates periodically . With some children they* could be 
usec^a little all year 'round." \ •• ^^'"^v 

i 

The fifth Learning Climlrte helps to prev^t conftbsions 
in the mrnds of the children.' The following prbblematid 
sounds are taught as the situations arise^ They are further 
emphasized by* placing words containing these sounds on cards 
and putting therfi on the activity tables for pupil^ participa- 
tion in card games. Sometimes posters are made. 

ir ur er 

oo ew ui^ 

The third sound of "a" as in want, tall, a'utumn, what 
The third sound of "u" as in put, plall 

'The following sentences f*4cilitate the learning of the "ur" 
and "ir" : * - r ' . 

Mother was ^ nurse who went to church with a purple purse . 

The third girl was the, first to see the birds . 

Chapter Nine gives more information c5¥i this subject. 

Because the next two Learning Climates are of a higher 
l^vel of learning, they are introduced later than the firs±^, 
five climates. The children have Spent a great deal of tije 
with phonic knowledge and how to make generalizations . Now 
thene is a pronounced need to create a new" Leairiin^ Climate 
wh^re they may apply their phonic knowledge to ^ew situations; - 
thu^4&"^i bringing ab^out thj^t all-important step of 'transfer of 
leai^ning. Speci^alists maintain that unless the information 
gained by the child is helping him in the future, it is of ^ 
little value^^xto him. Thus, the sixth Learnin'g Climate, the ^ ~ 
discovery >^ble ^activity , is set up» ^ This gives him oppor- 
tunity t<^ work out unfamiliar words dn his own.- He applies 
his knowledge, makes^ generalizations and - uk^s^'his rules .to 
lee* if - they fit the case. If they^tJo notV "he inquires-; the 
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entire process developing Wis facility to think critical3^v . 
Learning by 'discovery brings about intrinsic motivation. A 
very detailed explanation for setting up this climate is 
given on pages 36-38. 

As an additional help to the teacher, p^erhaps \^e could 
describe the type of phonics going on in the child's mind as 
he scrutinizes words. Let us. say the word is explained''. 




At* a glance he observes the three basic helpers whdch are- 
underlined, ex,' pi, ai. He has -no problem iti sounding ex 
because he has learned that x is one of th« consonants tlVavt^ 
talks the loudest. .He recognizes pi* .,a,s a consonant blen<i.- 
He recollects the ai^ rule by saying:? '^ai says a and always . 
comes, in the middle of words." The ed ^^idh is circled 
repre^eiits the tail .o^ri' the word. He says to himself, "If ed ' 
is th^ tail Qn the w6>d, then explain is the main part* of the 
word!" Lastly ^he 's0^^ the word to himself , dividing it into 
syllables. With this//coml;)ination. of techniques he has suace3S' 
'fully unlocked a new word^-^^nj;? is motivated to continue 'to at- 

' t.'ack the remaining, words ^*in' t^e deck of cards; 
" . ' ; ^ ' ' \ 'I: 

- / X 'A sifill highei; level of leai^ning is experienced when 
ttie child graduates to the seventh Learning Climate, the 
Indi-yridualized Library . ^ The teacher selects the 'first fifteen 
^^wt"^®?'"^^ books but from then jon , the Individualized Reading 
Program becomes a reality^^ The child is now on ,hi^ own. He 
>eads his library book, shares it with a classmate and then 
proceeds to do an assigfrnieirtf of his choice. He may write .a 
book report,, describe a chaiUct^r from his book, compose a 

. , poem or write about interesting incidents related to the 

•library book read that day^. Read Chapter Seven for a com-- 
p?lete description of the Individualized Library. • . 

Once "t«kpiris have gained entrance to the library, the 
Tndiv^dualized^ PrograjTi .moves quickly into all subject areas. 
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iso sp^trni 

I23<S ifir 31^ 

a ftrnttie^ M U 
\teaA ihe phorlfcs. 

10 CM {h« ^miJual ts 
infjnr ond diswerf p. 
B on •yanoetf systai 



The teacher presents 
PHONIC KNOWLEPgE 




Mi U ptftst dhisM r«tc 
rf ifonjinj ia ief*is of hs 
, ,P pf «>irfirf«>ce and 
[±HKNl»bjf liM{ be letjrti 

'pfeisure, qAd full 

/pact oi mri^n« 
1 i^e ckss. 




sound is hrwcjti fo Uie 
and 0 rule joyemi/ij iiirs 



TV bosic te 
child's oHchtfoft w,,.. w 
Sound fs leorhfd such os (cii s«us cuh' ond 
alwrn^j comes at fhe erwi of wcrds/ Thh is to 
9»t chlfdrcn io t))inK rotter ihan tnttnoritt as 
bit cost w^oold be iP thfy yen he^ fttunied 
,WiiJ) wghtwoAdi. If "we yarX the children io 
int^ift. then wr rw/st gnr« ihem sotfithhin^ {o 
inquire about 



The child is led to make 
&cfteralfzqtions 




Timeless Tlmetohlt Or^V 




The circles ol ihc 
Activity learnmQ Cli 
• set up earlu in the 

Tlicse will tttnain 
03 ihe teacher deem! 
*hev*r incoming pupils 
system who h<2ve 
bockg round, ihe 
necessoru to odd 
us*d in Year oa 
octfvities. ond provid 
pupils . to ociiVely 
that the teacher 
ch\\dt'en are missm 
in these liarntM cli 
value to the child on 
/4>^$ic phonic essentia 
v'tey fijure. She has 
chonqes *tn the obovc 
herself and her cfost 
whfch she knows her 
in These demotes will 
OS children projres: 

li IS. sugyestecf 
be used extensive 
^ or 3 we«ks 
J or ^ weeks 
c/epend on eoch ti 




TOKSFER' OF 



t£ARNIN& 




Year U and ffl LearninQ Climates. 



Iht circles ol the righf rtpr^sent ihc 
Adiviitj learnma Climates which are 
set up cohlu in the yeor fcr fear JEandlir, 

TViese will remain intact aniy as lontj 
as {Ht teacher deems if necessary. For 
new incoming pupils from ooiside iht 
system who hove not had ihis^ phonic 
background, the teacher moy find it 
neccssaru to»j5<^somt of Ihe actfvit,>s 
used in Year as wcil as^^ear II 
activities, and provk/e more time for thtse 
pupils to octiVcli^ participate New wotk 
ihai the teacher matj feel thot ihese 
children are miss/ny w/iile patiicipatinj 
m these learm'no climafts , will be of liHIe 
value to the chifd atn^yau if ht hosn't tte 
basic f5hon»o essentials (he teoch^r Is the 
ket^ U(jure. She has tte rijht hrnks any 
chQr>^es in ijie above c/imotes io suit 
herself Ohd her class, in, the kind of work 
whfch she knows her class heeds r€iii>rcemtnt 
in. These cl/ftwtes will continue to change 
as children progress* 

It IS suggested ihai ttese climates 
be used extensiVeIg m the frrsf 
^ c^ 3 weeks m Yeai^ JL Perhaps ' 
J or ^ weeks hi Y^ar HT. tf?i5 will 
depend an each teacher^ c/oss. 




Seng worda 
Health worcis 

Science words 
ISociqI Studtj words 
Mothwotfc 



Whiten Longuoqe kttps' 
pQce with lleodYn^ f^billti^. 
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PURPOSE- 
is to -pi^vide for 
REINFORCEnENT 
and 
RETENTION 

wtll as provi'dmq 
>portunitij for the 
rvclopment of ihe 
INTflNGtBll 
CONCEPTS. 






PURPOSE . 
\ Continuous progress \ 
I0 brin^ obout 
^ CONPLETr IMDEPENDENCE 

Qnd a wntlnyotfftn djtht 
developmcrit of iht 
INTQN&IBLES ' 




The; 



mmiH OF [%iWQU& Method . The Childs' 

. T.. ^ ULTIMffTE GOAL 

oT Discover 



- The ^ 
Individualized 



The child uses his past 
phonio wpen'ences a>id 
applies his phonic hiojkdqt 
to hew situoii'ons. 
In oiher wohds ,he worh 
put new fl^lunfem/li'or 
woftis on h^own. 



Librar 



O^rice independence is 

oiinined , ihe ehil^ 
immedictielij ^ins 
entrance to the 
Librarij. 

Each JfxirvidciaJ ^ins entrance 
when IJe is rectdi^. 




then 
comes 






Timeless . Timetflblfe 
^ Ygor g and]g> - -^^ 

** 

ft Flexible fhdividuQliicd Program 
which toJits into occount diffcreni^ io' 



^ ^ • Chapter • Fifteeb r 

BASK? PROCl^DURES IN TNDryiDUAdZED INSTRUCTION 

^ ' ' t " • 

• ' TJsing the 'Individualized aA-pproach in' Djvijgi on I - Y:jgars I Tl j ^ 

/ and IIL - ^ ' \ ; ■ ^ 

^ ' » • V " , ' ' \ . • / '' . 

* "Ati fifteen minutep to nine^ o;» clock, /pupils" are usually 

given peinnissipn to enter the "classroom* They wij.1 be 'trained^ . 

to sit down at the various Leajl^ning, Climates whic^ have been , ' 

3et up and., to begin to ^drjter^oqt . They may go to whatever : , 

'jcjllma^te' theyvril^>, ^pjoy. ChilcireTj- <Jf t hi ^' age; 'will be^ ir(qulsi- 

live enough to try all cllra^'tes.V There for^e ,^ tlieii^ will have .op-- 

.portunity to i^^inftfr^e .th'eir l4arifldti^g in ^the various ^^re.^s,. of ^ '] 

' - work. '■ /j. ^ V ' ' ' ^ y * ^ 



When the b^lfl rings at>nine o'cldck-,' the^hildreh aui^'o- ' 
matically form .a group ' and remain ^tending f^r^ \th^. Opening. \ . 
Exercises,. \Th^n the' teacher asks the classx'to be 'seated ^*in a - 
circle q-H' i^he floor or somewhere close t6/1ier. Together they 
4i^.cuss and plan or make changes if neceTssary in the day's 



schedule. * Although the teacher ha^ Manned great deal of her 
' ' work for ;the day innovations tak,6^ plage wffen something of 
vitaj. importa]1ce and interest -to tlie children occurs. Refer' 



t to plctur0.s 



'■ ^. , Whilp the- dl,ass "is. still in one group,^ the teercher will 

perhaps. re;fer to tl^e poemV' feong/br ^hpral Work which she will 
now have ttiein >d[is<:us.s^ sing or say. (Refer., to study table sec- 
-.yi£k>h an. the /time res^'timet3l:)ie charts page IQSa) , If^ the teacher 
^^'^ 'fe^ls , that there vis a need to con^itiue* the Activity ^Learning. 
* "\ 'Cl^itnates ,she vlll mak^ d;his suggestion to.^^the 'class:. The-n the; 
. ^ cTa^-s dispe^r^erto their: .variojis aictiyity . climates . The' /fc^acrher k 
\ • wx-^r" ipake^-it ' a ;{)aijQ;t t^o^^'^b serve and' guide the'se/actiyi t^ee. ! 

cildsely hepaus^r is iioV tha t ,she^ -can . f irid IndiviciuaX probleiTjs.\ 
itt reading. s.ki 11''^^ as weli^as- h^aviourai . attit^ and "thus" ^ 
\\ provide the nebesSa^ry-^i-^^edial work. Now the\.t.ea cher has op- \\ 
^ ' po.^^tunity tx> ai^ in - the developinent of the intangib;LeW, ^ , . ^ 



4 



- ^. By approxirnately 9:30';or 95^0 o'clock, the teacher will \ 
^pall the actfva'^des to a halt and suggest ."that eslch ^Dupil find 

*P.>e.gin»* the Sharing^. Period , In pairs they re^d 'alou<!l 
/.ta'eacih otJi^r%' : The ; teacher walks about the 'room listening to 

^Q^y.^l^^P'i^.i read^ and dis.aussing incidents re-- 

. l^:4i-ng,.to ;*he^ lihrary baoks.'whicla* they are reading. She may 

ask ques-tioiis, npt because she thinks that ,they . are not , 
''; -.tomf^r,ehe tiding, bi5t for her own er>joy'ment . Comprehens^ioh is. o'^- 

.The 




is her 'ti'n|^e 't'O^ have Pupil^Teacher/Conferences . ObaerVa tiorf -re-* 
vealp the^'rie;^jafe/and ^teacher wiXl do remedial -VDrk'nc$wV If " 
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she ^pds tha't several childreta liaye siipii^r problems she will 

group'^'tlxem Just lo'ng^ enough to teach the $re^ding skills needed, 

Fl^pcihility sucK as. this»,isf in vogue in any l^^rning. situation . 

•The teadhelr. may not apj^ar to usirrg the reader to any 




pro- 
vide time for consi^tQnt remedial readiftg instruction . ' Unusual 
caXes may be, reporte'3 to other experts if necessary. 

Wien ong -on two chi^ld^en fxnish Iibr^x;y' i^adin^- dura ng 
the Sharing Period and select* their new book for the next day/^ 
- they * necord the^^book " which they haVe read and mark theii^ pro^ 
gres,s chart, Th^y automatically move -to *the next' Srea-'of work. 
The child will know what subject- is next '\sy i?eferfih^ to the 
time leas * timetable . The nex,^ subject m^y be -language. The 
ti^mefa'ble^ suggests a few things^. that may be dol^leji-^n t^Jie language 
pe^riod, l^ien th^ ^Assignments are qompleted' and 'handed ,jn, the . 
teacher ft;arks therfi. "•1\rtfile marking th^ work, she may be inter- 
rupted occasionally by ^pa^pils who need'her help. Chil<]rerf wi th 
greater ability' move along^ at 'their^ own rate of speed. Slower 
pup^s/are not ^xp^cted to' complete all assignments nor to do 
the same assigrtaents as the faarter pupils. ' ] ^ 



We can come to the conclusion that teachers do have time 
to work with individuals who need her, 'chlefi»y because t*he .res- 
^)ohsibility for learning has been placed ofi the, child- rather, 
than on tl^e teacher in the individualized approach to reading. 
Children who have learned initiative and responsibility com*- 
plete all work" and find new projects to -try-out/ This giVes 
the teacher more >time to marlc work^ and to call individuals to 
her desk to make ^corrections immediately . ' These "oral confer- 
ences giye. the teaph^r more time .t o * ejvalxjgjfce the ^ork of child- 
ren .and to understand each .individual bet^ter* Individualil^ed 
Instruction does not *meari more work ^ it m^e^ns'' di f f erertt . work 
with different emphasis.^ This does not mea.n.'mo^e /time^^ spent ; 
it means time spent .differently* • ^' *> ,f 

' . . ' ' ' ' ^ J * ^ ' " . ' ' 

- ..Teachers who * use an Individualized, Program -s^do not* need 
to .spend valuable 'time preparing ^test^s , ,adminis tering tests, ^ . 
and marking tests^ leaving very littje- or no time fi^r .person-:' 
a 1 ly _h e^lping^^eaf c h individual ^^brre'ct his mi^tak^s . ■ Mist a k e s 
are ./oppqr.tuni ti^s to^learn btit if mis tables are not correct ed7 
the learning suffers,. ' \- • ' ^ ^ ~ ' > ^ 

From the language, pferiQ,d/ the £;hild will movfe to the .next 
•area of }Nrork,' that of hiath^rtia tics accoi^^iftg W the timeless,' \ 
^tilpetable .Matheftatic .assig^en-ts &re .presented on 'coloprred 
^/b^isSp^l' *boa,rd.'a^<i .;;<3eal .with' t^e basic ^"mathematical prin-ciple^s\ 
M3t%''^ma^tic^l problems can. also t^e similarly arranged o'n bris.- 
•tiOi^bpa^d 'jDf' paper, ;r.ea4y .to be.. flapped into place quickly, \'t>f, 
♦ (W<5^kbo6ks\in mathematics: and othefr types of workbooks/ I 



hope not too many, are completed and corrected in .^the afternoon.) 
Assignments wiii vary from time, to time depending 6a what t\e, 
teacher wishes tp stres^s . She spends time with the slower pupils 
Uising cohcrete mat'^fials to ensure the iearnip^ of the conce^pV: 
ReTer to th^, pic tures , (page. ). Tho-se who do riot ' n-eed thi^ 
ar0 not expected to waste time doing it. .They;%ay .paVry on with 
the mathematic assignment, hand it in ^f or - corlrec tion and/tlre^n". 
proceed to other work... ^'The ^t-ea-c^er^ the'^^'Hey f i^ ahd^Tshe- ^ 
-must indiv4.duali2e the Jrtethod to su^ the situation; 

" - - Pupils Who f^^nish th^ f ivei'/qr silx siib jec ts ' and have time 
to spar-e are' given opportunity '.to work wi.th the COr> OPERATIVE 
EFFORT GROUP > These are pupils' "who like to .do project, work, - 
looking up information^ on to|5i.p.^.^in 'which =th^y ^re interested' 
such as social studies and 3ci^#^e/ In so doing, they learn 
to use encyoAopedias, Child Craft, bo'oks and other 'sources ob-- 
tained from the centraliijed library . If '"Necessary , the libra-"* 
ri^n t>a'nr assist them in finding what they require.;' For ex,ample, 
if a group wished' to -study about a^ pari;icular country, perhaps, 
.^two pupils could-aook up informati.on on the sports of that, 
country while others looked up the people and location of the • 
poyn'try . They would write the Information in their .books and 
proceed to make a seri^s of questions related to their' topic. 
They would ask each other ques tion3rit^ally . The QO-OPERA.TIVE 
EFFORT GROUP would Idkely work dn a project like this, for 
three or faur d'ays .before reporting it" to the class. When' 
their pro ject/ was completed , they would present it to the c^ass^i 
as a whole. After repoij-ting the^r findings to the. class, they 
would involyfe t^he; whole class in discussifen and many excellen-t " 
"suggestions could spring forth which W\>u/d make topics f or- fu- 
tul'e re3earch. I . / " " • 

The teacher: 'fe role in these group projects is to help the 
pupils find suit^bl^. reference . booHs\ At this age, they vn^eed a 
great deal, of guidance. The teacher wi 11 make suggestions a.s* 
to how. pupils might ^organize themselyes so that their tin^fe may ' 
be U3ed to the .best advantage'. She. may make alrranglements with 
the librarian to help them with' r^s^rch skills. *The group and 
teacher will discUss what .topics ' tlie pupils wish to work on and 
she, will provide a tim^ and. a suitable place for them to work. 
They learn fh-e re^l meaning of /initiative , responsibility, co- ' 
9peration^ aad. independence./ /T^ieYr .first attempts at this type 
of wdr^ maj^:be Very .feeble/ hfl ) 4f ter con side rable p ractice^ 

matei^iai, how tol mi^l^re vai^/Lou^ Ipnds- f(yf qufe^ speak 
to a I'a^rge group 'o£ people a^d'hiow'to use good s;6ntence strufc*^\- 
tui?e." ; ' ^ ^ "S ^ ' ' / " • ' 

. Afte.r tlie mprnipg "l-^eess, spelling .at .the chalkboa^rd pro- 
vides daily ^ 'total pupil^ involvement*. ^At tl^tis tirne /the teaphe'r 
obs^rves. those .pupils who are not .^ure .-of the phonic/spelling' 



rules so essential fot good spelli^ng. The same technique used 
teacliing reading is used in s^pelling- It is vitally impor- 
tant that tliere is activ.e ';*participa tion in spelling/rules daily 
if there is to be continuous progress. The teacher also dis- 
covers those pupils wlio can use the phonic rules when applied 
to new and unfamiliar words to be spelled, . \ • 

If there is to be continuous progress* in ^spelling tHrough - 
out the grades then Year II and III must continue to involve all 
tli^ pupils in daily chalkboard practice , , saying ^,the rules and 
applying them to tlie words being studied. (The faster child 
enjoys saying the rules. The slower child assimilates what he 
can.) If this procedure is practised throughout Years II and III 
it will result in permanent retention. In other words, he will 
lia«ve so overlearned these rules that in future grades he will 
be able to apply them to any new situation independently even if 
tlie teacher has not made reference to them. The ideal situation, 
of course, .would be for the teacher to be so equipped with this 
knowledge 'tlia.f as the child inquires, she would be able to guide 
him rather 'than just give him the answer. 

Let me repeat then that there are three constituents nec- 
essary' in bringing about continuous pro^reas in spelling. 

(1) Daily practice involving all pupils (at chalkboard). 

(2) Daily application of phonic rules related tcwords being 
studied. \ 

(3) Use of the same simple rules%taught in Y^ar I. . 

I have\ endeavoured to explain the procedures taken, using 
an individualized approach. You will no^i*e that these describe 
the morning session only. New concepts in^ mathematics may, be 
taught in the mornin^^ or . afternoon . The afrernoon sessions are 
used to teach new subject matter to the enycire class. 'For ex- 
ample, if the teacher wishes to teach mus/c using band instru- 
ments, she will find that the first peric/d in the aJ^ternoon is 
a godd time to set up th^e ins truments beTore the bell rings, 
ff she Wishes to teach art, part of the/noon hour will provide 
.the time to set up the necessary materials. The Blended Sound- 
Sight System using thp individ^ialized yapproacl^ does not deal, 
only with individualized instruction in reading, but individua - 
liz^d instruction in all- other sub.iecyts. 
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' done by Classroom teacher. 




» 

]?€Viewiny ihe dropping of Ihe e 

IVhai: is {he rule ? 

-J I The rule soys ^lot when' 

the vcMcl saijS rti nomc i^oa 
put an c on ihe end of ihe wot^. 
VJhj IS there do e on^e ehd cf findi 



Tedclier 
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Inc/tViduol help 
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/Ven wAen need 



Pupil 



Conferences 
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Sia^ ,3{2aMi ih? ggj ^ ■ i. 7i,e c/illdren reod the' verse, 
7?II fnC .dbp^ {b?"s«o . ' '2. Marfc the phonics, 
iabs/b h^'^lfeolfll^nar ^ Sai^ it .for choral work. 

S^jUse it OS 0 sci^ncz ^e^6n. , 
<i Wfiie it frpm'.rhemorif. ■ ^ 
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Sets the Tone for the Ddu 
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Child Grows In 

Correlation 
Ti^in^ Pfionics /hto evert) lessor 



The- Stud u Toblc 
Correlating Subjects. 



Some doij marking 



Music .Sociaf Studies •♦'Phonics 
The Esk 

In Ihc Idnd of iSe and ^Ok/. 
Live© tf;e feisty EsiiiM, 
Hez-iieeps W(arm out in tlie ^ov, 
!ppe^l-in fur from fiQfld to toe 
In the land of polar oir 
LiVeS> Ihe 6:£§t§ polcy^ bear 
In the ijy v^atgf ht 
Cqn (JO swmim [ n^ m the s^. 
In tfie land of trn^tii^f sup. 
Man cpj^ l%ijVi9 with Q ^un. 
Polar bgor ypucl beii^. rCJn, 
Whtft iliaij fiap^Z wori*i bg' fun. 




Correlotinj - Social S\ud\es 




Slower pupils who are not 
readijJor ihe study>eHbd ' 
•vill dofermcjl sentence br^tinq 
Qhd vau Book work fwm Gteen 
woi^book wf}ich provides simple 
questions for {hem io answer 
related io ihe rkaden 



The .chi/cl grows in cmd through 





Tfie next day 
ihe Jelft'ldren do 



, ealworK or ' the Uochtr's 



Cliildren copij the son^' related \ .t'^'^'; 
to Social Studies (pceviously surtjgj. \ ^ 
Theu mohk' oR^f; study Phonics • • \ 
Spelling onfj/Larr^uage machanhs, \ 
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incjL Throujh 



hothmciti 





leacher does her^ 
own remedial wor k 
in^flcfthemdhcs ' 



chalkboard" 

'0-8-D- (z.z),(ixZ)-.D 





Instruction 
i Some children 
yill write reader 
stories while 
others will write 
about the librarij 
hobk siortj which 
iheij read to-daij. 

,_^?f/f/ha in the 
lanqua^e^honic 
booh set up, for 
year I, Eat 



Chotkbdah 



Lancjuoqe sl 
hosed or) chi 

/. Authors. 

2. ^>ok char 

3. nakirxj up 

4. Writinq oh 
intcrestinij 
related to 
book read 

5. Hornohums 
L fun gi th the 



Yeor I 



\<eep pace y'm 




;Wfif) various phases (Comprehension 




W 

WnSng Book T?cports 



mmmmm 



Year U 4^ 
ubqe 



Cholkboord Instruction 



IjancjuQ'^e sudbestions 
hased on child interest. 

I AuihoH. . 
2. Boo/< characters.. 

5. tlQkinq up poems, 
^^ Writinq about 

liiferestincj incidents 
relb^d to libranj 
book read to-daij. 

6. Homoni/ms sunonyms. 
L fun with the dictionarij. 



R 

C 
E 
S 
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itten Language should 
pace wifh reodinq ability. 





iteij about boArfydfia 
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Writing obwtoirffm. 



Spelling 



hailij spelling oct/Vity 
ot chalkboard 




Teacher didijtes wofds. 
Sh? osks for rules. — 
Sloyet children clss^mf^(^ 
what thei^ can. 

The slov/ child i\s ^ 
never pressurgd fo 
SQi| the rules. 





PR.\CTICAL HELPS FOR TEACHBRS 

TIKE TABLES 

The Firs t Timetable (two to three weeks ) , 

9:00-9:10 Opening Exercises 
9:iP-9:3.0 Reading readiness 

% Finding children's previous background expel^ience 

in a variety' of ways. 

1. Test papers -T Which is different? 
* 2. Observation of the attitude of listening when 
instructions are given . 

3. Interests - Individuals tell the class what 
interests him most. 

4. Nursery rhyme backgrovind - Children given the 
oppdrtunifcy to recite verses they may know." 

5. Story telling Encourage children to tell 
stories so that their imaginative and drama- 
tic abi*lities may be observed. 

n j 6'. RHythraical activities with plenty of body 

movements while the teacKer observes each 
child.* s behaviou^. 

9: 30-10!; 00 Printing 

1. Sound /jfa) Vhat tlie symbols are. 

^ (b) KoW the s ound is produced 
kinesthetically . 

2. "Symbol - Careful instruction as to how each 

letter is printed. 

10:00-10:30 Vocabulary 
1. Colours: 

(a) Purposeful activities wliich focus atten- 
. , ' tion on a particular sotmd as ^'ee** in * 

"green". 

(b) Reader words presentgd but not taught 
as 'sight Kords.^ 

Reader words are taught tl;e very first 
day of school and taught daily. -They 
are reinforced * through activities where 
children learn by doing! ' 

10:30-10:45 Recess . ^ 

10i45-ri:00 Mathematics - Test to find out what children know. 
11:00-11:15 Music - Singing^ ^ao^es (auction songs..) 
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11*: 15-11: 30 



1^30-1:45 



Purposeful Seatworlc:/ 

Seatwork b^sed on-previous lessons, taught ' - 

1, Reviewing initial consonants* ' ' 

2, Seatwork based on pre-priiner words introduced.. 

3, Seatwork- based on the colours taughl^. •* 

Story read ^-by the teacher 

1. Review vocabulary -and basic tool sounds through 
the use of a variety .of activit'±es folLowed by 
purposeful seatworl?, 

2. ^ Art - At the beginnin5 of the year art may be 

incidental occurring as a necessary part of 
the reading seatwork. 



2:15-2:30 Subject lessons taught' 

1. Poetry 

2. Health - Vhy We drink milk. 

3. Social Studies - Our family. - 

4. Science - Bird migration. 
The above lessons are a It erna ted . 
tied into every lesson . 



Phonics is 



2:30-2:45 
2:45-3:00 



Recess 



Mathematics \ 

1. Teaching new, concepts 

2 . Reviewing. 

3 . Seatwork . 



3:00-3:15 ^ Radio broadcast on Monday " ^ 

Music Supervisor on Tuesday 
Physical Education on Wednesday 
• Choir^ pr^ictice on, "Thursday 
Films on Friday 

3*' 15-3 '30 Reviewing basic sounds as stressed in the •pci-louri 
game (or flash cards ) . Revi.ew; init:|'al conson-,^ ' •' 
ant^s (flash cards made in thfe f!onn 6f leaves-)^.' 
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The Second Timertable - Octobei* 



8:^5-9 5 00 Activity Table I in progress 

1, As "SXTOTI as* children arrive at school they 
. ' play cards aijound.t'he Activity Table, 

2, The teacher listens to individual reading 
of library books or parts thereof, 

9:00-9-10 Opening exercises . ' 

9:10-9:^0' Checking of library books 

The individualized library is set up and used 
daily along with the basai reader, 

1 , After the opening ex ere is es the teacher 
listens to pupils read their library books 
while the, other children do book reports, 

2, After hearing each child read he-re and there 
throughout' the library book the teacher ques- 
tions him on various 'parts of the stor^ to 
test his comprehension , 

3, Only those who Can attack new and unfamiliar 
words may advance to the library. Some 
children are ready by the mdddle of October, 

9:40-10:00 Formal spelling < 
^ Informal spelling precedes formal spelling by 

about two weeks, 

1, Vords are taught |for meaning, 

2, Vords used for spl^-!^ling: 

a) reader words ^ ^ 

b ) Ayres lis t 

c ) child ' s own vocabulary words 
'd) Children go to the blackboard and print* 
the w.ord as it is dictated. Then they 
give the spelling rule. They also under- 
line the part that tells about the rule, 

10:00-10:15 Language develops from the spelling 

1, Children make 'up their own si>ellihg sentences 
and print them in their books, 
^ 2, By November they, write reader .stories , 

3, Creative writing is begun in 'January and ^ 
February • 

4, During March and April children write book^ 
reports from their library reading, 

10:15-10:30 Corrections and individual help, 

10:30-10:45 Recess -r 
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10:45-11:00 Math 

1. Children >are sent to th6 blackboard so that 
the teacher may observe indivi«Tual efforts. 
_2. Concrete materials are used to clear up any 
misunderstanding. 

11:00-11:15 Seatwork ^ ' ^ . 1 

Seatwork ^iven ^nd the teacher works with in- 
dividuals who need'^extra help. 

11:15-11:30 Phonic review activities 

1. Basic sounds. 

Initial 'consonants and endings — activity 
flash cards . 

2. Phonics worksheet or workbook — seatwork. 



Noon Hour 



1:30-1:45 Story time ^ v. . 

Teacher reads- or several pu^rfs take turns readin 

l:45-'2:00 Basal reader " ^ 

Reading for comprehension: 
1. How the- story oifaracters feel 
2: What is the main idea, of the story? 
3. Reading for expression » 
k. Arranging ideas in sequence 
5. Attention to periods, commas and capitals 

2:00-2:15 Physical Education 

2:15-2:30 Reading seatwork 

1. Children answer lii complete sentences, quest- 
ions based qn the reader story* 
^ ^2. Another day the children will write ,the 

reader story without the use of the. reader. 
'This' exercise is alternated with advanced 
.comprehension reading. ' ^ 

2:2*5-3:00 SpeTl^D^ Practice 

Chi^T^ participate by writing words on the 
^0, ^ blacl$;board as the teacher dictates the words. 

3:00-3:15 Radio broadcast (Monday) 
Healtlj, (Tuesday) 
Science fVednesday ) 
Socials* (Thursday) 
Poetry (Friday ) 

Phonics is taugh-^in every 'subject* 
3:15-3:30 Seatwork based on Science, Socials or Health 
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3:30-3^^5 * Film on Monday 

It Music Appreciatioh oh Tuesday 
^ Art on Wednesday 

^ , on Thursday 



(jn Friday 



3: 45-4 J 00 Give out library bp.oks. Children do room 
^j^uties. ♦ 
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.57 




i 



Dai 



Time 



Q H^- 10-00 

10-00 ■ 10 15 



lO 15-/030 



10-30- 

ID '/5- // 00 

\ioo~ n-io 
Ho- 

1-55-2 1^' 



Subject 



DiireciionS 



i^\niin^ and 
Readiness. 



Phonic 




Open/ng Eieycises- • 
Teoc/} leH and hi^hi.' 

I^ireci /on * o{ printing boohs {or le-Pi aod 
KgM hande^s r 

Teach ihe class hoio io print c,6,(X.^ and 
sound thetn- - , 

Other Subjects.^ 

'Teacher ' made teshs are ^iven io find the. 
chi\d'% ptenous experience . For eKample - 
(find ihe , one, ivh'ich is di f-fere ni .) 
igJouLY- C^arr\e. - ' ' - .' 

leach ^.Qj^. cji. as ir\ CjreSh.xidlqio ancl hhck. 
These ujo\-d cards shou-lcl be leth^ ujHdre. 
■the childtem pIcLij ihi's qame, in their-, 

spare hitnB- fiLo h^ore 5eis o-f the saty,&. 
u)ord% should lie prepared- One' set is 
piacecf above the chalkboard and the other 
Sei IS placed oh the table - {MtiviisjUibli. I) 

at the back o-f the room- /fe^er- to 

• 'RECESS > 

I- Underline the ha'Si'c souncjs ee, quj an(i ^ak-r 
x-Cui aytd paste- (car- - seat. uj or k.) 
Other Sub iecis - ' . 

-. TV 00 A/ ' 
Children tell stories - 

Basic, sounds idehtl-Piecl in pre-primer k>o'hcl^ 
Teach ^{(Ji and Jane- 
I- Underline b^^ic sounds 
Cat and pasie. (Pick and Jane)- 
other sohjecis- 

'RECESS ; 

i^evieu) <?, ^5, . 

I- Ue children CjO io t^e chalkbohrd . 
z-Jhef Loaich the ieacher'^a/}d listen for the 

toO-nd she saijS. , , 

3. Thej say the sound and think of the 

posilioh oi their ^ liips. 

They print j-t on the board- 
Other Subjects- ; 



The chi I d- 



EvQiuation of -the day's uiork- 
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ID ]5- 10 5o 

JD -30 -10.1/5 
10 Ii6-lh00 



«> 

JH6' l\ -3b 
145- ZOO' 



j£?0 -5 So. 



Phonic 



The cMd- 



Teach. ' ^ - 



C; 0; a 



The i^achey .soun'c/^ oh'e o^ -^hese ' leitcrs. ' , 
The childi-en say ihe-.sodfrd "c^f tef- 'h^V., ' 
ihmkmf oi ihe shape.' of ' iheir .l(p^^ Os.Mey ^ 
clo^. '.Jhe^ ptini ih. on fhh'e'bparcl^.The . 
ieachet- qives indiViduaH h&'ip kthere needeci■ 
'. Oihey'$qb}^cl:S. \' ^'\:' . ' 
•iesf p>|ipe>-5.. For e/amp/e * Circle ihe 
■ones iHaf ore exacih ihq same-^- 

■••■■■■'RBCBSS •••••• ■ ■ ••. ■ / ,. 

Jeacii ihe basic sounds "ae" ari'd "£)io"- 

Q5 in b^ue and byou^n .u^i^n^ 'ih^ dplodr ^ 
.G^anje . ap^roath- Oht sei "of, cards, is placea 

above ihe hlackhoard u)hil6 ihk 'Second s'eb^ 

Y-emains uiiih -the Colour €iXinie 
.1. Underline ihe kiasic soUi^ds 
,1 Cut' a't^d'- pasie ■ iVa^ns.)'. :. ■ . 

Correcit'onS- » 

t: Usihpin^ -for , \rh\jh>inq, UJ.otds . " ■ - . 

2- Children say r-hymeS' %ai t^c^ MnouJ. 
yte-p^lm€ IP'dKds Qn-d..4t>u})ds revieujed, ' 
/■./^eyieu>-.^i(ik '"c^rtd' Tahe. /'bffessln^ ihe 
fitnpofiahce' oi 'hndi" \ ■ .- ■ ^ . • 

z- Us^' child ye h's,' natne's ■ io" shoio' ii's 
i}ati(iiil use..- yohn 'and:^/1arcj_. 5>nce 

■theu'knof^ ij}£. ioand oC 1x. , a c^o^rsitd ^ 
li^i pui--dve-n ihe Hi h remind each ■ 
Md o{ rfpSound..:^m- K^^;^^^ ^ 
iaa(jht: on ::0Jvitij Xa ble ■. I , joy iixv. theY 

:' ireMfptc.'m^.^;<\ ■ / , ; '. " 
iSeokiioork - ^n -lilote- dhe></G 



'^Iher -< Sab Itits ■ ; 



\.. ■••119, / \ . ' ■' . ' ' 




'9ii6- Woo 
10 00- 10.- lb' 
1016' 10-30 



iD ^5'1l do 
fl-lt0-lll6- 
II 15- li^O'^ 



M£'X0p 



3^00' 5 3P 



Subject Deiaik 



^i'inh'nq and 



Reacitng 



Phonic'' 



The ahi d. 



Teach fa, f , ohd s ' ^ 

.T?evie'u/ng j^<^^>de,j^ The ch/jdrch parfhifitiie 
cd ihe bla/ikboatd J as h&s bee)^ pr'&viouslu 

Oth^y- Subjecis ^ • . . ; 

Sedioxork and aci-reciions. 
Idehiifijfng basic souhds tn pre^^phm^r loords. 
Teach dh Jook Tdoh- \ \ ' - 

These ujot-ds ar-e 'said wUh e^^^ess/W ^io 
aonveyj iheir iy)ea.injncj . Thej note ihe\shapc 
.erf {heir mouth lohsh saijincj. oh , The children 
aye {old ihai ihe oo ^oijs u.os /o^putV cohen 
iollow^d bi} a The ieacher places \he 
' hnc^K carved .line ove^r j:he The fasie^r 
achievers ' ^i-asp these y-ules ihe vd^rtj "firsi: 
dp^s 'df schoit>l^ The sloujer ^achieve\r$ \ 
a'Ss>im/lQie \ uhai fheu can^ iixM.- 'Place these 
ujords. Oh ihe Aaif\/ityf Table I ] uhen the ;\ 
le sson ' /s -finished - . ' 

• • RECESS '--- • ^ . \/ ' ^ \ 
S^ai-uAOhk ion the aboi/e Jessohi /'^^ ^ ♦ 
Cotrecifohs^ ' . * r ^ \' 

Oihe\- Subjects. ^ ; 

'./'/VOO/V' • • • , - - ' ' 

l-isiehin(j ivy' spedi-ftc bounds QS ihe {eachen^, 
an< class * sdij ihe uords of 0 sonj io^ be\ 
'J'eQ)rhed ^ BqSic sounds, Qte identified . 
Sfllables ot- beats ate 7)oiecl. Bod^j movemenis 
'^ive thehi a -PeefHo^' ofyhijfhnin . 
The^ sin^ the scna-. * . » ^ 

CaffiUy Cidme , *s plctij^d'' as ihe ieachey- 
hh\todacies. ihe spuhcls '^iir\cuid ^uh"^ as in 
p.ijrcpfe ar)d^i^itt 'The'^^ iootds ate.*^i:hiJ^hi 
in thje sA^e^'^aif tiS i^ref^rs and \j^fl>^jj^^ . 
ahd bhUi^ ivere i^u^hi^ » 
S>e&iu)otk Oh ihe above^ lesson- • ; ^ 
♦ - 7?ECESS. . 
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Subject 



Date 



i6 00- lO IS 

]0 I5' lO SD 




U oo- n ib' 




.Ill5\lii0 



.no- 1^5 
14^-200 



■ Teath -l-.Yrx'q'iyA .n-[, ' ' ; • ^' 
.f?evjt.w. t/)'e •ph^ioixi '\eiieYs iaucjhi,-^ The. ' / ^ 
ieacjrir sa^tjs ihe, •si>ur)cl, a ncl ■the--chl\dy^n 

■ pymiAi'. ^Theieaaher prints ii on the board a-fiet 
' %f)e chijdten h^ive pHniecl, it. J-f'i he children 

i)Qve di'WicuHies , thii^ach&r Qpniinues ,^ her 
detnonsiHrtionS dmiii t^e difficulties are dedrjfKup. 

■ Oiher Siuhjecjts- j^' > 
Usienin<^ Tor loordi M be^in the sQinc (p^ai. ) 
T?evieu/ all the colours Lohich have be&^ iouCfht , 
usii^Q ihe' Col&ur Qahe;, appYogfi-isifihe children 
fiOhficipaie .The teacher qm'd&s 

\ f^cBss:---- ' 

'Other Suhjeds. y ^' ■ '." » 

Teach pte-primet iMords and' basfc '&oupds> 
Teach can, Colo . I sg^ ^ee . a^- Place. - ifhes'e^ ' 
uj^^ds on ike Adi^iij Tobj&L -uh^n ^ki^ ', 
.lessor) . is, finished. ■ ' \ • i-..' '.^^z^ - '.'f v - 
' Seaiujork 'i^/VCK).. \'\ . .A' ." '-^ 

T^jf^jdmft'hj^'^ioh of a sirifr-^ P.^ -iiyrsirU ^"/) t^^yj'A . ' 
^-i- pi-iiriey toards a-re- -t^p.Qhir .dM,yi's£it in ■ 



2-00- 



SetJct^oork 



(s made, furiiij'omf^fj.'^p^^^^^ ic\'.us'e--ih'e.- ■ 
itaHed 'i!)Dr.dS;.basij^'>ii'hy^^ dndi'tpfs-. Etdmp^e, 
qh loek , p^^p.ic^^^ Tpm) f^ine. s/t'seniehces 
Cfii^ be' ".p ui 0 h hoa yd ■ dsmj o variety of , 
woi:ds ''ahd shuHds. ■. " 
Mer- 'Subject s~ . ' ■ ' : . 

Seatioohk and corrcc-i/bhs ■ " • . * 

■ "■ RECE si •■ _ 
the 'BIC^ Book' ivhich^dccornpahp^the pte- ^ 
primef-s. is ^irrttocluceci . ThiS bhin^js about 
ei^ciiitfi^ motiObtioh- 
Se«^u>oi-]< given - ^ ^ , ' 
t^otimiim qoals get' utp. Chi Idten are gheh. a paper 
of. sentences io take home :U the\j 04 n. r.faS "■ 
ii^em' on MotidQij^jtht'j (j&t a d:a^^ ■> ' 



The chi 
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9//5 -/O op 



10 00-' 10 lb 
JD I5 '- fpiO: 

. {Ioo-)I-I6 



1 h5-2'00 

I 00 -130 



' Month • 
Su bject 



Tesii 



Secdtoohk 



Phgnit 



ruble /. 



l)e'ba\\5 



Teach \ . It. 

I^evicu onJ\j -the /ethers needing revieu. 

l^ie ieacher puts' a circle on ,{he board thus! 
F oH. As -the^ reachor Sous the sound .ihe 
Vl.S>^ childreli poini io ihe feil^r^ she sounded 
7he -teacher hears each child solj his tord 

erf iofirds , zounds, Ohd ral^s ,as thd ^ test cf 
the cJqss are encjac^&d in pUrpose^cil 

Zeaiu)Ork. ^ \ 

h'sich {in<j for. iniha i Wa? u>haioii , 

Cuf ,Qhd pasiel iniii^)^ci\nsonar)is' (Ji\der 
appif^prf^ie piciures- \ 

\e^c]r\ Funnxj^ ' \ 

T'F ^ ihe^^^^eache'r u^ishes she hnatj ieoth ofj/t 
ar}d ;ijoo beat iJo^ds^^^'hcij licarn, that Ah^]i, 
hnove' iheir lips tQnce h ^say ouj^rd: it 'fk^. ' 

^um)[j.liheir lips Move iujice- Sirice hnahxj^ of 
rihe , phonic rul(BS, ate tclpied. 4o ,one. ank '^^o 
beai^uotd^- H /5 'loell fo Mach ,ithis.eahh^j 
'Seai^u^jotA' Oh the oSove /esse/) 

^ phopit ^ame tailed ]Liqhfnintj''fs ploij^d^ 
The ieochet fkshes lootdcatds ujiih the . 
basic ^cuhd: tools undetlined ^ Tli^ij h^i^si\ 
identify^ the^basic sound c^aitklj : ana ^)ve ih 
phonic .tiileS' . ' . ^ 

Other Subjects^ 
/d/^d/f Jbooj-d s^riiences nnakincj pre'pt{(ner 
loo'tds and bast a rounds iuncitonQ i 

S^eaitoork * ' / ' \ . 

/I c/i/pa^e jf ptoirided .fot t^^.^y-e/nfotc/n^ 
o{ tvotcls.. at)d^^ basic soijuid-s \ ahd tales. 



TheJchWd 



Time. " . 



10 00-10:16 



''10:16- mo 

10- 3o- to-.iis 

11- oo-ii-ie 

]:l0-i.li5 



2-00 rZio 



Ptiniina 

heik g/ven 



Seat loot k 



ffeaci in ess 



Compteh 



ensioh 



Tablet 



Vetaifs 



■Vaie 



'Opening '^e^ciSes ' ".. < . 

Teach K and ct .. " .1 

'^eyit\o oni\^ ihe leti:eirs heecJthQ , revie uj. 
(pujoil pQf^^icipQiion at {he- .bldd^t^oQ^i-d) 
The ieochet- ^iyes!)help i'o ihose uho need 
\t u)hen the ^esi oi. the dQss ' are. en^o^ed 
i'n pUrpose-Pul seqiioorh- 
Cut. and pasie iniital consonants ^.or lohaieve^r 
%e ieacher . 0hl^es J^o qive a seaiuoi-k . ■ 
Oihei^ ...Subjects. /\ ^ ' , 

The ^olouy CiQiTje /'s piQijed . 
f\fl cqjoun pt-ev^oasN taught a\re revieu^d. 
The childreh pairi'icipafe lohite ihe.ieachtY ' 
Quides- CChildyeh' leatn by cdoinQ-) 

, sounds arc underlirreid, 

RE.CESS',-;-. ... 

,Othe\- %ubjcc.i^ ' ' ' ' 
Pre- pTimeY^ tootcis and basic, hoi ' zounds 
iaujht. Ikhc-h Tirt) ^ Spot and Puff, y 
Seai\)jqrk bused . on ihe \abpve lesson.. 
• ■ .. NOON 

h varieJttj, of readkx^ teg.diness, adiviiies 
re'feyred.'io in -the teadinj j-eac/Zness. 
seciiot;)-.. km" be 9'Ven m this period. 
CksS par^icipatloh in teacher- mad black- 

^asic Soahd'^, ahd rules e^re nnade juniivn'al- 
^Oiher'-'Sub'iea.ts • . »' 

f^'dtirnaie li set up mexe eyet^ij individual 
JiAS oppoY'-tunHKj fo .'K fn-forc'e. pasb- 
leairj^in^s ; £elt parii'cipotion ii tumulQiive.. 
Tl^en hjork at u^ords,. basi^c ieol sounds , 
Shd Simp}^ 'phonic tuleS- ' ' ^ 
dass ^i-eadinj- -Ptoni ih^'W^ 'Book"j^h/ch 
QccOmpahijS ihe p\re^.p)rirr\e\rS.- 



"The. chi Id- 



. ''123 



1 



i * 






Sabject 


Details 


lO-.PO- 10:15 

lo-io-io-.iiis 

11-00 

'Z^ 00- 130 

» 


Review 
Seal 

Comptehensm 

« \ ' i 

1 < 


Openin(^ eaerdses- • . " 
Teach V , W a/7c/ /.' \ " 
TAe cap/ials ar-e iauaht a^S" ioe.ll because, 
of^ihe siyniiat^iiij vV,wW, 'll- 
The k -and q ate tevieujed- ^sachey- 
says, one or the sounds, the cmldi-en'" 
listen and loaich hey- tips. They saij ihe 
sound and ihhnk of ihe posiiion of ih^ 'ty 
lips be.-Fo\re iheu print- iheu print it in 
■ ihe ii- books, j-f -^a -Peu are, havin(j\(imi'cultLi, 
ihe teacher should help these ^pils now 
Lohile the rest of the class do pUpose-Pitl 
seat luork. \ , 

Zecdujoi-k- cud. atnd, pazW. > • ,\ 
Oih^r ^ubjecis ■ ' ■ ■ I. . 
CoirJrections . Clp)di\iidaa\ help qi\f'eh.\' 
This f^f'/l vayij dependinq' on ujhat acti\iii\j 
OYQctice the pupils rteeS 

RECESS ■>/■■■■ ■ - ^ 

Oihci- Subjects- 

Pre- primer wot^ds. and ' ha^ic tool souridz 
Qr)d -rwles taucjht- Teach "Shbij SqIIu" , 
ti3 Place, these- u)0i-d% on' l\c.t'iyihjTa6\t T 
uhen the. lessoti is -pi'n^shed. " . : • 
Seat wok on the above lesson ^jiyen, 
- N-OON--'- 

The teacher ^readi- a poem.' The chiU'^ei^ 
listen -fon \rhurr\incj ujo'rds ■ " ' 
Ihe class ('s challer}(jed to yead. ieaahey-innade. 
; Slack board seniehce$,con-iaini.n<^ poem ioord^ . 
and. Scie%t u}Ot-ds.yih ioh'ch the children "jite . 
-fahn'/for-. faster achievers have oppoHuniUj ' 
'io put ' theiJT basic spuncl )he(p'er.$s^cl rales 
io Luoirk in this' ireacling les'sdn^ 
Othe^ Subiec.ts'. • 

achievers mdu wdth at /]ciivity.j TQ,hle.'\[- . 


, The cHi 







V>r>c 
(too- f. 10 



lOM- 1 0.1^ 

to 15- 1036 
[dio- 10 MS 
lO lis -n- 00 



honih. ■ 



'Revie u 



Phonic 



l -: SO -IMS 
1:^5 -S-00 
5:Od'di50- 





'ReccJin€5S 
Compyehe/Bi'or. 

Phbm'c 
AdivHij 



Veiails 



Vq 



■Me - 



Openin(^ exercisej. 

Teach ^Q}i and h- 7he children .leat-n i^e.\* 
iolloit>inj loile "t^e 'O" neve-r- c^oes (xloney^ 
Theij. saij- -the 'Cf_'ii sound a,r>d ihen p^ocked . 
io Dhnt' it -thus au. 
The teachey- \~fyJeXJs the. p\revioas socuids 
iaMht,/bu phci^fjij^Ahe ^JgiUeirs in a cite I e. 
/Cf^h the WdfeK 



- sbcLhds. the letters 

j^^^in/ihe. Ci\t.l& ,-the chJMt^n point io 
-the J^iievs sounded • 

Oihey- Suhjeci's ■■■ 

ISenii-Pijing b^S'C. sou/ids in hnocon uot^ds 
/\ttivii^jTab!e, IJ^Jndividual poriicipaii'on) 

■ ■ '■'■^-PacESs 

l^Mth ur and loh' (3S />? purple and ujfiiic 
feach' it) the satTie wau as Cjteen , bl^ck- o.ncI • 
{.jeHou loer-e tau^hi- Childhen masi be Cjivcn 
Ahe oppobtuniiij io plaij ai this adiv'tij 
antf -time thtouqh the sehoo-/ dau b!3- M\ 
ioobd^' iau^hi fJ^oa,\d be plated oh the,' 
Acfiviixj Tab^t I.ofiei-tbe lessen 'S taucjhi.: 
Seatujohk. on tolon^rS iauqhi . _ 

T^hLjmes Y stor-ie's '/o)r''tdr-an)a^ . 

MtW dnaileh^in^ ' luot^s QJ-e- used in ieachev- 

rnade blackboard sentences. 

leachey- and pupils paH;ic.)poiin^ in . 

[\cii\jit\j.Tabie 1 ad/viifes 'oi ivoi-ds , basit 

S&cLnds and hules '. 
Oihey \S>ak>\ecis. ' 

.. • ■ RBCESS^ . - 

'Binckboajrd revie lo oi V, I/, dad L. 
Ikacpi and au as in dyocoJ and 



The child 
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I 



fO 00' 10 10 
\0 io-lli)^ 

10 ^ -II 00 



ll'-OO'll lt> 



7:00- X'I5 
l^fO'lSO 



Month 
Subject 



Revieio 



SeaiuOtk 



Phonic " 




Seat loot k 



Dote 



Opcnin(^ einercises 

l^eview au and aw in draw and cqucjht 
'Revieio the a^abti letie)- :>ounds in a varietu 
oi ujQij5*lr)diviclual help is ^/Ven nou/ others 
work qi seaiuprk oy af ihe Co\oat game adi\jii\j 
or Achuiiu Toble L odiviiies. 

Other Subjects- , ' ' ' 

Touted ions . 

• • 7?ECES3 ' 

J)iscussinj ihe incidents that Qre iakm(^ place 
in ihe oi(^ ^ock]-which accompanijs ihc pyc-pn'mer^ 
and readinCj the sio)ries Yehima to the. piciures 
Children cnjoij jreadin^ -ff-om zhi3 book in 
ihe /> spa re hnorne nis • 

The ieacher puis ini>ttuctiot)S on the board -fotr 
Seatujotk^ Etiahople^-Vrq;^ Dick • Colour Z 
caiz black, eic. Mle this S/eatiootk is ^ 
^ein^ done ihe ieachey^ maij iesi individuals 
b(j hQvin<^ 'them r^ad^-fhfim ihe ^'Bi^ '^ook'* 
OY ieacher-iTiade. blackboard sentences,^ 
Teachinf^nd iesi/n^ Cjo hand In hcihd^ 
Fa^i^r- izchievers ujoyK on iheir ou/n- 

S>in^tri(j and dramaiizin^ ^5 '^he. SiLuations ar\':^e 
Pte- primer - ujords and basfc sounds Qnd mles 
art iaughi- 

^ 7?UM Jump J 

run * jahop. 
act these out . * 
rule, fian b& iauqhi-he^e 



cm 



Teach - Come 

come 

The chilcirCh ma 

Bmhipie ^cotne 
Seaxu)o)rk on ' come 
Cohheciions. 

VECE5S ' 
Oiher Sab jecis . 

Seat ujork and (U>rrect tons 

Sand borye. a popper erf sentencas^ 



The child * 



Eyjol uotion erf dais's vjotk 
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Time 

J- 00- 10 
^ 10 -^25 



^ 45' 10 00 
W OO- I0:I5 
I0:l5' !0 iO 



Subject 
Test 



Details 



Da 



Da-te. 



10 -46-11 00 

II 00-n so 



l:lo~ 1-46 



I- 45- Its' 
3-OO-i-io 



In 



''5- 



Phonic 
/\divii\j 



The child 



Opening etercises 

'The ieacher hears each child read his paper 

setftehces uhich he had ial<er\ hOime to 
"read io his patents^ Each child is ea^er {or 
his -firsi siar. Each -child has a -/ee/'/'ng e^f 
success, -therefore theieacher must noi^ail 
io hear evenj child N 
^eaiioork based on pre-primer uords, sounds, 
ar\d rules is ^iven so ^haf evcrij'child is 
enc^Qi^ed in purpose-Pal QcUvdu. 
I he -fasier achie\/ers tnQij move io -fcirther 
Qti\uii\j learnina ujheh -tf^eij -finish iheit seati^- 
Other Sabjecis. 
Corrections, . 
Capftaj letiers such as -the -follou^tnq a^e 
taught Ss, Bb. Ff, Kk, Oo^rt,Uu.etc, 
Seatijork b^sed on the above is Funnif/^unnij 
or cut and pasie 

• . . -RECESS- : ^ 
Other Subjects ^ 

Silent reading is iniroduced- Teacher- made 
seniences are pcbt onjihe bhck board . 
-'^^f^i^^zi^^ io think as ihe^ 

heacf Ihe teacher stresses the imporiance 
o-f' them keeping their lips dosed. 
Helping child re h to -form Mental pi^ciuYes 
in iheiy^ mmd^ should be be^i/n ear/ij in ' 
the tiear^ » 

/. . ^. NOON ' 
f\Q.t\v\i\i table I in progress. Chi/dl^en 
and teacher enoa^e in d (^o^e lohieh 
cjiyes evirij child opportunity io Ytinicrce. 
u/ords, b4S/c iool sounds , and simple 
^eadi n(^ hu/e5. 

Pre- ptf^er ioords and Sounds taught - ^ 

(>o go , Up up, Voton, doion ' 
Seaiioork Oh the above. 

• REcass - 

(>ther Subjecis 
Individ u a I help gfven, 



EvQiuatton of cJoq's tuork. 
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r, 



q 00- 
q ,0- 



^10 

U5 



9-5 5 ■ 9 1/5 
Q 10-00 



10 iO- 10-^' 

10 -^- li-00 

\t:00' i/./S 
/I 16' U-iO Q,n,pr€hen £,i'6n 



I H5 -Z 00 



I- 10-146 
X- ^5-315 



S is- s ^0 

fVi »ners 
o re, given- 



Phonics 



Seatiooi-k 



Atiivii 



y 



Moiivaiion 



Shd^ Vettod 



Da 



The open e and open t are tou^hi as 
4clenti^iec) in the -polloioin^ yoi-dS'- - 

,^r^e , she. , be, uje. and Cjo, no , 50 ,qi^o, hello 

f?e-feY- io ■ ■ 

Secdufoi-k qiven- 

Otbei- Subjects 

Seaicootk and Cot-i-eciions 

"^euiew the alphabet letier sounds dailij. Chilcfte.tr 
pofiicipoiirx^ at -the block bo^i-d as has pytviou^slcj 
been e% plained helps the. i^eachet- d icq nose 
chiiclrth loho QhC hcivina difficulties- M ^eio 
ir\aij not be hearing in'-e. soand etadlyj yiqht ^ 
a-Ce.\u iY)Qu still be confused in direct ions 
whet) pi-iniih(j^ letters. Ve-fey to the printing 
section on d and'b ' pt-intinct 
■■ ■ ■■■ VECESS- -^- ■ 
Oihey- Subjects • ' " 
Coi-tections. Individual help ^ivcn- 
lieadinq in the "Bicj "Book " carried ^oy^ 
dailij. DlQcMbosrd teacher- rno^de Sentences 
are read e«cV) da^j ■ Childreh art 
€i\coura(^ecI to read ahu of ihe.5e sentences 
in their ^pare time^ T/jgy under siancl 
that theij tna.u move i<o ancj readin<^ 
QtHvities cft anij time i£ their QSSicjned 
seaiioork has be^n completed. ' 

_ ■ NOON " - •- 

'he /teacher t-eadS a story 
Aci<Aii\j Tabk, 1 ."Ue learn by c/oin^ ' 
Chj'liyen participate. The teacher guides. AJJ 
words and sounds previoaslij taught ujJjether 
theij be pye-primer u^ords. science,, Soci'al of healih 
ujords,thetj are placed on this hible {or te/nforc/h'j. 
OLher Subjects ■ 

. -RBcess. • > 

Fz-e - p rim e are mcftivaii 'ntj ^oqIs- • ^1 TV? e . 
children are 'pyomised ^^^^ Veuj^Lock an^ See 
pya-prime>- i{ iheu can read »u//th ease^ -the 

The cbildren udsie noHn^e^Evcrtj spare Moment *s 
Spent in preporl.t)^ themselves, So ihat iheij hiatj 
obi air) Heir goal- ' 
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ERIC 



Month > • 

Voiced and 



10' 15- 10 10 



Datj ' • P^/e 



Ova} 
T^eacJinC^ 



1100:11 io 



Seori'ioork 
Self' /cohn/nq 



formal 1?W/nq 



The child 



Phonic s 
Blended mh 

Uo^^ds^ 



Sec^tyork 



De-tails 

Opehmcj exercises 
Chitica I Lisieninc^ - 

77)6 ieachei- and pupils cohnpate ihe'S'and^t", 
SpiLnds. The teacher zaijs the sound -fay 
Ihe chilclr-en saij its Sound - T /is done in ±he 
same loatj • The ieacha- then pi-oceeds to iest 
She SQtjS ihe "^t ''sound ^ The chi/dhen ptmt it 
in their books • The teadhey- Moves about the. 
}roohn .check fho each chilclk book^She ^ives 
individual attention to those loho need it^ 
Seatujork on "cl and "i^ - ' ' 

Each child is heai-d indiv/duallu at tht 
teachers desk.tead a -f^uj pa^es Tr-oM their 
pfe-primer 'The Neuj Look and -See. IF the child 
\an read, tujo or three oi the ziories.he 
does so . He is not necessarilij kept readincj 
Oh the same f>a^e as the r<:si of the class ^ . 
The resi of the class is en^a^ed in seaiwc^k 
velaied io the pre-pn'mer. 
Child yen are brained ( patiitu larlij ihe fast 
^ achievers ) io n^ove choui the room to other 
^el-P- ieachincj aciivUies lohen their seat uork 
assit^nments have conipleted. 

^ i^ac£'ss * 

Since the childreh have heen printing ioithout 
lines, ihctj toill nou) be g/Ven spedctl lined paper 
4p print pye-primer luords ^ I-f the teacher so 
6esires ^theij motj drau a Ij^t line under the 
basic Sounds contained in' the tuord^ Reter to-- 
Coretul attention loill be/giuen io fh^ lines and spacer 
Other Subjccts^ 

Stortj titne . 

Other Sixbiectsr/ ' * 

_- - • - n^'CESS. ♦ 

leach the ur .er .sounds in relation to 
pre-prinr)er/ujords^ tloih^ .bird iPUTple, 
Father ,qirl .purse , Sister , -first , church . 
77)6 ckiild is tQuQht ihe sinnple phonic rule 
lohtck ^ives ihe 'Bedsit Tool's place value in 
ihji ujords • 

Seatioork onihe qhoue lesson >^'tO other ^ Tathdjc''. 



'^Evaluaiion ct^ dag's uork 
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Timg 
^ 00- ^ lO 



Month- ■ 
Sabject 

Sc/ence 



1 0:00- ID- 16 
[O-lO-lO-^S 

I04S-II.OO^/ J?eaJin 



li'5-VlO 



PeadihQ 



Seat loorK 



1 



Phonic 

Uorci Phniin(j 

'Basic Sou nek 



The ch\l4 ^ 



. . Vaie . . . 



Deioi \s 

"B/Vd Mi*gm*fr^)n 
UJJ}U do birds •flu sqaih 
Wat birds -Plu SQuih 
.^J Qoese S ucks . 

li durtn^ these ii/pes of lesSons ihai f 
intidentalUj e,ueptions to the \rule , can btt 
imeniioned * As the chile/ten h^jin ioteaci ihe 
sen/ewces' about BtVd Mi^railon ojor-ds such aS 

^do "art htou^ht io ihe/y- oHrent/^n- f^efe^ io 

Child pay^iiCi poiion- 
Free readme^ -fo^ enjotj ment- 
CompOi-incj cohSohQnt Sounds Such qs" b'tuf^d' p' 
Folloio the same pt^oceedar^ aS uiih ^6 ''and 't*.' 
Seatvoor-k Oh " b" CL^d^* p 
Conedions- Individual help Qtv^n 

• T?EC^S5 

Class teadfhCj /s be^un- Childreti enjotj ^hatincj 
i/ie/> tdeas , Thetj look ^crujo\rd h> their teaJinCj 
lessoh luiih ,-ure(d anticipQiicn , as o )readft\c^- 
dttlL Class wadincj cjives o feeling oftocjcthe)rness. 
Think and l)o Bocks . 

tloye ^eattootk is provided ^or iasier achieven 
ujiih abiUhj io toork on iheir oion^ 

NOOhf 

Ihese QciivWies tuill uattj ■ 7hc ieacher 
decide lohai dttluiiies the class need, 
i^^iniinq on special Ained pape^ 
Other Subjects. ' L . 

leach OLj- and aj as in plajj and pail • 
Sente^nces ' are put oh the ^^oord - such as. 
T>ick Qncl 'Sane piQSj 

'Bab ij has a pajJ . 

The simple phomc reading ^ules are iaa^ht, 
so that ihe child sees the iMpchtant basic 
iools place mlue in, irhe ujorcJ. 
VeFer io pJ)onic - heac/itto hules * 

• 7?£CESS ■ -^-^ 
Otheh Subjects 
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170 



' Month Vau. <T Vote 


Time " " 


Sub feet 


Deiai Is. 


^■25-1000 
\OM'S-\\00 

c 

im-ii. 15 

Ii:l5- II' io 

1:30- Ni 

1 


Test 

Phonics 
Senience 

Compreh&hiion- 

\ 

Phonic 

Oral Tieodir/^ 

flativaiin^ 
Coals 


Openin(^ etevcises 

A iesf is g/ven on consohanis and basic 

Souhds such as ir.' uY, er , ai , aij , and ontj leticr 

of 'the alphabet .Qive sheets oi paper nomheYcd as 

The ieacher should iesi afien , but ih& 
tests should be shor^t ohd to the point. 
Othey- Subjccis^ 

beatujohk Oh the above 

■ ■ ■ -RECESS- , 

'^Hniin(j tn special p^iniint^ paper ot~ if 'tfidS 
class /s t-eadu , iheij tryaij print in their tegular 
printing J> 00 Ks. ^ 
Teach "o^" as in loonr and u>orh . ^ 
The child learns that uhen w preteeds ihe "or' 
it "will have an er sound. The ieae.h&r puis a 
■feu seniences on the board uih'^cH cotdain 
luark and loorks. I 
A/OON ^ 

Li^hthin^ ^ord cayds. 
The children identi-fu basic sounds as ihe 
ivords are f}ashed..lhe(j must saij ihe sound 
and then ihe word. /Another daij , thetj )r\aij saij 
the ujdrd ,dnd then the- basic- iool sound, 
oivinQ iirs place value in the \oord. 
THESE mB fVCrr SIC\iT WORDS • 

Other Subjects- / <, 
The Children read for enjo^jrnent. The\j are 
told that i f iheij can re^id the "loakaj^d See " 
pre-primer. coiYipietel^j ihroaqh (o-f Course 
ihe teacher knows ihai iheij can), theij 
Will be diver) a ne pye-primer .— 

^UcrK aid PlQil" 
..... . ■ V. -RECESS 

Uur- Fatni ly 

UUr ruynULl LOO rr\b unu Pi^iJJi^ LUCj^\^j>s^ 

1 


The- c 




E\/aiuQhion o-f cloq's uork | 
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ERIC 



Titne 

q-oo-qio 



^ 10-15-1030 




: w-oo- jtso 



2 -00- X 30 

S:00-l-\'S 



The cm Id 



Month.. ■ 
Subject 



Testing 



Seal lootk 



Pre- pHmev- 
Uohcls and 
Basic Sounc^.. 



P^te 



Ve±Qil3 * 

OpeninCj ei^e\-ciSes ' 
Provision IS A>iade ^>n t^ondaij io heof each 
child \teoci iohotever poa'es in his "Ue, Look 
Qnd See' p^e-pVirniSt , ivhich the teaaber maij 
QSk their) io ^^eod^ Thetj must be pireparecL 
io idenii-Pij Oniij basics sound coniotned in 
the loo^ds o'r io g/Ve a phonic i-eadin^ \rule 
if nalied Oh io <io so. 

I-f-ihe^j ore puccess-ful in this.iheij <^et ihei^ 
"Ne\^ u;e \Jo^ and Plaij'' pye- p)riyr\er, 

Thnh and ho ^ooHs are qsven. 
Children us/'ng*. advanced p^ohics need c%i^a 
seaiuoyk ba;Ted on the advanced phohics ioa^hi. 
Dkhcf- 5abjec^5. 

FoiloVO^ up U)0\rk 

Teach* hlelp , help- / • • 
The leachejr sihe5ses the e sound ^"s has' 
.been taught in the^ eah/ij pi-iniin^j lessons. 
She 5hou)S.ihetr\^ hou;- io yen^eynbej: -^he /sound 
bhf puiiina -ii thus e She ahb -siyesses 
that th'6. r talks: the loade^jt^ rfie chUdiren 
and ie^acher^ sacj ' ihe ujohds , li%ie^t)incj care- 
-fallij ijp. iis Sound' Ihese^ ujoirds ore used in 
sentences' dtallu and on the bhcKboar^d^ • 
- RECESS 

S>eai\i>ohk on H^lp, help^ 
'Vt-intinC^ uj(lJr<iS' and ur\derhnfnj hasCc 

Sound s I fahth i . 

'^ob/^-- - ■ 

The teacheh ^regds a poer^. 
The thildiren d)r^amatiie ii^ 

Other Subjects ^ 

S^atujorK ^^^^ oorrec.iionS> 

. 7?£Cf;S5 - • • • • . 
Teach -Big ^ 'big * and ^Little' liiile^. , 
leacl\eh.''no^de sentences .on^ihe 'b/ack heOhc/, 
Seveyal cHifdreh 'are cjiv^n oppohiuhiiij . • 
io read: Si>r€s]s . is ^ji J e/^press/on ^ _ 

^eatcuo tk Oh ' 3 iq a yvd Liii^c ^ . ^\ - 



ByJaluohon of do^'s u)Ork 
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Time.- 
Q-oo-qio 

\ 

4 ^0-1015 



10 3'0-l0-ii6 
10-45- II 00 

1 1. OO- 1 1 ■3D 

I- SO -I- 
2 00- 1 10 

l-i-s-uo 



3-00' 



■ Siibj'ect 

tdu^ht ■ 
Seaiwoy-k 

Seatu^ohk 



Silent 
'Beacimq 

Spellint^ 



^oird Prlniin 



Re - pF/mer 
Sounds .' 



'Dote: 



~z : — ^ — ' ^ ^ — 

Openin<^ eyehci'ses. 

The ieatber.he.lps -the ch'ildt-eh io diMm^aish 
bctuee'n ton'sonanis ^ and {/"ok/els .' These 
Loords are ph'hted on the ISoat-cl. Refev- to---- 

Individuals come up to ihe desk and i-e'qd. The, 
teijchey- questions ihe -child {gi^ coiy^pi-ekehsi'on: 
The class ujoi-K at putposeful seaitootk on 
inih'al oohson ants . Cut and p/asie ujhile Me - 
individual reading is cairi-ied o/j. , ■ 

The siotLj intidenis aye discussed then. 
each child teads siien/fkl in his 'Think and Vo'B'<iak 

PECESS' ^ 

informal spell i-nc^ is becjuii- 
Vefei- io - ■ • - - ■•• • ■ 

Oiher S'abj'ecis ■ M ' 

' - NOOh/- . . 

Li^htninCj ujoi-dcatds , sounds , and tifjesi' 
Refei^ fo- •.■ ■ ^ ■./■;.■ 
Other Subjects. ■ ' - /•- /C' 

Cohteciions and '{ndivi'dual hclp=- . 

'1^ECEBS-\ - ■ • , 

Teach oa, a'nd or - " • .. 

a 5 in boQt 'ohd caj: . • ^ > 
The ieacher- puis se\/W^al senier\ees . 
On the board lohich coniciin :ih^SB'^: 
il>otds. -^he '5/^es5e5 boat as ^ne 
a nd^ i>oa h. as mote than one ■ ' y ) 
^Othe-f- . cha llen^in^i looj-cis MCrq.: b,& • 
added' tp if)b seniefices. 5he ha:<^^-. 
ihetT) read sile/)ikj Ohd iheh"p%:(i. 
Seafuohk on booit'and CQJ?. ' .•" 



i..---;'-'.v 



The child 



lO-oc- mo 

. --rZ'T-} ' 

T, * '.-MA--, 




^ 5i ♦ 



Vetdils 

4. ^^eeeh neij basici Souhds '^aiiheij ■ 
Oj^e heeded' . ; * ;^:f' * 

Teach -the^S soti/id ' a , as in da -fail, 
since, ihes^ luoi-cis av.e contained /n s poe^jr 
TeQth 'i^^ b^cit QncI iivo be<^t U)'6>tds . 

Follouj up ths. lesicn u'tih an a)r4 activii}j-JniS 
desciTiptlte poem g/ves iherr^ Q clea)r mtni<il pldure^ 
OpffoAliniiij' is i^iveh -^oh imdm dual ttplQncii ions 

of fhett p4ciute:s . - • ^ . / . 



ieaahet :,s€iLjS ^''J^dni WcJ^-, ty)e,he ^^hcen 

: feQrpir\Cj£\}^ Khf^h/h^ujofxis.-, sou^nd^rtihd .simp^^^^ '--_[-. 

^^^T^^^'H''?■ ■J.l' ••■'.> 

■ (:5ri^e^;,'-^a%ec'i^.- . " . ' f ■ 



'B'vQ I itairc! t^^oK doit's uiorRt 



T7.m'e .- 

1 ' ^1^-9:15 



- Month ' : ' \ ' . ■PaLj 



po 'Books'^ 



10.00- ID-IS 



lb' IS-lO-.iO 

. , 10; SO' 10 



n^aaino^ . illie ie'ochr helps i^e'c/7//d:^he^ ^B:'56^''i/)e;-'' . 
Sikntlij 0nd ihi pom-bonce: .oi /ottmi^'ct plctu.Yt. in Weit'>pJt)cl$, 
(!)rallu' o-f^iohcit the u read.- The. ieache^i- .trnpfji^^izes 
• « 4he- '\^ohci ''{piijXm<]l' . ■' . ■ 

placed en the cofr^ti^eis . f>ericcSs,ar)J pulQ-niat^^ 
hiat'ks! ; . ' ' - ' •' ■> -,• ■ 

The. 'i&aahei- / //asii^ates- . ■ '.. /■ , 



IhdiMidlacil . 
heip g/V£^ 




y>eiai\s 



Dai 



Oihey Subjccis., ' . - ^ *. 
Seaiivojrh and cd^retifons: \ • ^ 

^?ev//ea^— \/ouj^ls' and 'Consonants- ' .^^^ 

sha ,0^J<'s {his quc6f!(>/?-r It> i-hfs /ctfei^ '^ojcR 
^kc' hdlclA up a ta^d ^iih ihc/lcH&y' iH 
PIT ].$hc Jr>^tj SQtj fH y}fLnnjt.^- The class 
tesfiohcl^' Bij^^ on;^i^^Jfo^ ' i't 'is a vQioci ot 
Jt f^' a- conion^nW:^*' / - . , ' \. - 

The ieache ' ptoct^et^l-s ' , io 4s^'cj)^ Ihe^.^^ilenf c VoA^e/ 

^'lhc\ie<fchev'.-^'ci§''^ho ccisu- Rr\oii}n ujotd'S'^ 
:prifrie.i: loo}^^' *■ , " 

:-.\.i.,,.NoaA/-;-y-:- ■. , V . . ' . 

;r,^toV'%/o£».t titc'Se^tciTihet .pofin .' /?e^i?V to -•■: 



ihe.*chilcir.eh dpphj the sjkt:)t 'e':ruie. 

Slowe>- ijchi'evei-s '^/ven .( nd/ i/i ci i/a I .. he fp- • ■ 
yOih-i} Subi^ds . •»•/-..' 



^The c 



Month 



VetQiis 



Vale 



mo -/D-16 



\4hiipereJ ancl 



Prt- pHmtr 
Sounds. 



•//'• OO ■ Ihi6 
II- /5- // 3o 



Sedujotk 



2 /6 -ZSv 



Vi<>tincjuish . bctif een -the, and ' K"Cc,ck') 
sounds-r Jndivi'dual help should -be ^iven 
pupils loho attll art con{u5ecl on these,' 
bounds . The sairne^ pyoceedaire iS. -fo/loioed 
eis Luhen "d and t/ and ' b- and p Wi-e iou^ht. 
SeCii\iJOtk ^(i/:,e/>/- • ■ ■ ' • •. 
Oihey- 'Subjedts. . ' • » 

'Tht\.y IthrnTihoTlt i<, .a compound . u)ot^. 7 he ij 
are. ramj/ded of e^cepHons io ihe yule Suth 
' S^Me . T/ieu ^Q)-e ir'afned^ io put a.' on 
jtht iop'oi cpnne and some to yeiviind'' them 
/ of this +-u/e. 
Seaiwork Seaiiuofk on SohneihinCj. 'Bbc.kho.ard Scatioork 
suc/i, as Z i}Qa!m' l^akl I l^Qot jelloa^ 
. •■ . . . • -HEC'SSS- ■ ■„ ■ -v. • 
7/)e chi'^dreh paytidpaie, at- ihe tjlpckhp^ard- 
Jniilctl consonants Qr)d epcl/'n^S- , ; ; 
Sef)ief)C& Viriniim - .„ , 

. • • . ■• fVoar/. • •• • • ■ ■ 

Aaii^ii\.j Table' 1 - ''Evcru , individ-UQ[ parilcipaks.^ 

The ieo^eh ■■guides ] a'nd locdches thselij ' 

y)otihq u:>hcii i ndividjjxilz ote rcadij -to odmhte 
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SEATVORK 

^ Requirements for Profitable Seatwork 

Seatwork definitely prepared to* follow a fifteen minute 
reading period 'can assist in helping children attack new words, 
[and to establish new vor-ds in their voca.^ulary by further 
Ipractice. " Good seatwork should include variety, emphasis on 
\basic sound tools , ^attractiveness and interest, From^ the very 
?irs;t ^ay of school, ar child should be required to do some sort 

follow up worK. This must be meaningful and as demanding 
as^Ome pupils at ^the particular stage ofM^heir progress can 
perform. Everything thi^.y^^'a^ should have a definite bearing 
on the lesson taught and ins ti*uctions should be specific* 
Seatwork is not to keep, children occupied and quiet. Care- 
'fully thought out and prepared teacher-made seatwork is 
usually the best follow up exercise. 

Think and ^Do books are used along with the reader, but 
these .^I'e not siTf^icient for childr^^ using an advanced phonic 
.approach. Children who advance to the library as early as the 
middle of October need seatwork that will strengthen n^wly 
acguired concepts. ^ • 

Chil<dren should nsTt be kept doing- the same type of seat- 
work week after week. / A saying witich can well be.-applied ^ere 
in relationpto the ki^ds of seatwork given is "Variety is the 
spice of lif e . " 

Two sets of seatwork are advisable, but in some subjects 
one set^ of seatwork can be used. In the latter case, the " 
answering Vof the questions would differ slightly. The slow 
achiever would not be expected to answer the questions in 
complete sentences norwould^he be pressured into writing 
l«^ngthy detailed^nswers . A variety of questions can meet 
the needs of both the slow and faster achiever* The faster 
achiever can be challenged to the reasoning type of questions, 
while the slow achiever can be challenged to read the questions 
accurately and underline the right ansv^ers* Because he is 
given few questions, he will have a feeling of "s.uccess in 
bein^ able to finish. '"Even the slightest progress in the 
slov -achiever ' s seatwork will give him an exciting desire to 
learn more. Happiness is an incentive to learning* , 

. 

An important aspect in- the* s eatwork situa tion -is , giving 
every child an opportunity to try challenging work, giving 
praise and understanding regardless of how little the effort 
may be* If the slow achiever is not challenged from time to 
time, he soon becomes self complacent , , self satisfied 'and 
quite willing to do only what is placed before him* 




If the child is made to see that the teacher is inter- 
ested in him and believes in him, he'will do his/ best to sue-" 
ceed. This is all we can expect; The child's Success in 
acconplishment will often vary in accordance with the teacher's 
estimation and appreciation of his efforts. \ 

By April or May many children, varying in achievement and 
abilities, will be engaging in seatwork assignments beyond the 
ordinary Grade I level. A number o*" stories and book reports 
written by the pupilo are shown in other sections of the book, 
to give teachers an idea erf what 6 and 7-year-olds can do when 
an abundance of advanced phonics is given early in the year. 

Seatwork ought to progreSsi^el^^^^^^elop reading- skills , 
Let us discuss this development in four rt^ajor stages'; f±rst, 
seatwork correlated with the pre-primers ; second, making 
booklets; third, seatwork for continuous phonetic develop- 
ment and fourth, for developing speed and fluency. 



Sta.?e One - 



Seatwork Cojrrel>ated With the Pre-primers 



Because of the basic |t^oj_.amind..and simple rule, teclinique 
in scrutinizing words, t-he^^'^ild ' s vocal^lary groxs by leaps ' 
and bounds. Within a wefeM or two the f oMo'winff . type% of chalk- 
board instructions may be piven: 



I 



Draw Dick. Colour Dick. Draw Tim. Colour Tim browi;!.* 
Draw Puff. Colour Puff yellow and b:5JC)vn, 
Jan.e. Draw Spot. Colour Spot black, . 



Draw J^ne, Colour 



The words contained in- the followin^f ^entenoes will have 
been leaxned within the first six or eijght days! These may 
be sent home the second weekend to acquaint th^ parents with 
the method with which the ihild will attack the words. l]r, 
when he returns ^n Monday he -can say his ^sentences as well 
^s airy of the words with their basic tool sounds he attains 
his first immediate goal, a bright gold star. 



The first set of sentences sent home are 



Look Ld^k Look. 
Oh look via no. 
Lo^k and see . 
^ ee s ee Baby. 
F\innv furyij B^^iiy 



Look and se_e Jane. 
Colour Jane black. 



gre^n 
C^^^our gg^b^ red. 
Colour Jane blue . 




\h€ 



le children are vej;y happy ±o read their paper of sent- 
ences to their parents and explain what the basic tools are, 
as well as stating the rules-^ which govern these sounds^' 
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When the word "something" Is taa£jht, chalkboard ins^truc- 
tions such as the following nay be given: 



Draw Dick. 



something for Dick. 
Make a car for mother. 



Make something on the car. 



Make something, litt'le for 



Baby Sally, 



Make ^omethin^ big f or Jane, 



Samples of teacher-made reader seatwbrk are useci with 
the first two pre-primers, Ve Look and See and We Vork and 
^Pl£X* (.For examples of teacher-made seatwork^ see end of 
chapter. ) j 

S ta>?e Two - MakXn^< Booklets 

Individual booklets are made from newsprint with a she.et 
of art paper folded in four. Each child is then gi^en a sheets 
of paper ori which are written phrases as below. He is instruc- 
ted to cut -out -a phrase such as "the little red car" and 
paste it on one page of the booklet below which he interprets 
the phrase by drawing^ little red car. 



the 'little red car 

my father an<J^ mother 

my funny father 

my little Dick 

my big Dick 

my funriy Puff 

my big yellpw car 

my funny 'car 

Puring the study of the 
booklet is inade-. It is call 
cover is made in the shape o 
paper with pictures and sent 
chilcjren are to cut each sen 
paste them into the toy book 
is to asstjciate the' sentence 
These two booklets relate to 
booklet presents words other 



the big red car 
my funny S^t 
my funnv Tim 



my 
my 



my baby Puff 
my funny Jane 
my little blue ca'rs 
my little yellow cars ) 
the big blue cars 

Come and Go pre-primer, a second - 
ed T he To_y Book i because the 
f a toy, e.g. a bear. A aheet. of 
ences is given to each child^ The" 
tence, colour each picture and ^ 
The particular job to be 4Qne * 

with the corresponding pictxire, 

the pre-primebs but the nex'^^ 

than the reader words. 



In a fflore challenging exerc 
booklets from phra'ses and later, 
cTijude new and challenging words 
through use of the jphonetic rule 
rabbit is in the cage." (*the ne 
"cage".) In drawirg pictures to 
the child should, us^e his imagina 
his interpretation.. In /.llustra 
in the cage", f/ir elxamplp, » the c 
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ise, have the children make 

full sentences,, which in- 
wliich they have to discover 
s, e»,s. "The little brown 
w words being "rabbit** ^nd 
illustrate the sentence , - 
,tion but must be* exact in 
ting "The little b-rowq rabbit 
hild should be Encouraged to 



fxse his imagination andl draw any kind of rabbit arid put a 
hat on it,s head, if he Aesires. ,0n the other hand, he must 
be exact and show a s mal/l > brown rabbit in a cage > 

When do the Children Work at These Booklet s?, 

In the morning while the teacher is hearing children | 
read the library books, those whose reading has been checked 
and books tabulated and new ones selected, begin to work on 
this individualized ptroject. When the teacher* has finished 
hearing the rest of the class read tlieir' books , she carries 
on .with new work. The children put away their booklets. 
These booklets are handed in to the teacher when they are 
completely finished. This may be eyght to ten days, depend- 
ing on the time they get to work on/ them. The speejl and ac- " 
curacy with which the children finish this project helps the 
teacher evaluate each child's progress in - • 

1. \ork attack 

2. Ideas and understanding. ^ 

3. Imagination * * , 
Artistic ability 

5. Attitudes^ (careless, careful) 

6. Initiative and perseverentje to finish the job and 
attain his goal . 

Stage Three Seatwork for Continuous Phonetic Development 

A certain amount. of reader seatwork is necessary > for 
all students, but as the spread in children's accoraplishment s 
widen, more advanced seatwork must be given to challenge the 
brighter students. 

In this section you will find descriptions .a^nd e?camplt?s ^ 
of the' type of seatwork contained dn ^^orkbook IT to ^ " \ 
accompany the Blended Souxid-Sij^ht iM^thod o^f I earnin/y , 
obtained from Modern Press, Saskatoon. • * . " 

(a) Thi^ seatwork is -begun In October. The children are 
given a page Vhicft contains e.ight or nine pictures 
and they are given the follo\^ing instructions: Print 
the initial consonants under the appropriate picture.3 
Under J;he picture -of a cup the child will see - up. 
The instructions tell h;Lm to fill in the initial con- 
sonants . 

(e) Under the picture of a drum the child will see m,b,r 
-.He is instructed to circle thB letter tha.t ends like 
dmim.. . . * 

(d) Und-er th^ 'picture of a rabb'it i>h& child will see 
' -aWt. \ • , .\ J. ^ , 

/He is instructed to fill in the initial consonant 
'and ma£^e th^ shor't Vowel thus, l^abbit. 

(e) ' Under, the picture or a man the child will see ma-. 
He if Instructed to 'fill in' tVie '*c on^onant en^A^ and ' 

'm^ke the short vdw^el thus , m^n., ^ " * • , 



Raviewing Voiced and Whispered Sounds 



\ 



During the month of October voiced and whispered 
^ound are reviewed. Today the teacher is reviewing J 



(voiced) ch (Whispered), 
(f) 1 



r 



Under each picture on the page, the child- is in- 
.structed to print the j or the ch letter (the child 
^ must quietly and carefjUly sound these letters to 

decide which one he s^uM print under the aj^poro- 
priate , picture) 
The same type of seatwor;c is given when the child is 
instructed to print d or\t, eg., d (voiced) t (whispered). 

(g) Another' day the w (voiced) wh (whispered) are re- 
viewed. The same type of Beatworlt is given estab- 
lishing the w and wh sounds. This should be con- 
tinued^ with the other. voiced and whispered sounds 
as well. 

Reviewing Digraphs 

(h) The child is given a' paper with th^ ch sh wh th 
digraphs at the top of the page. Perhaps a picture 

of a shirt is on the paper. The child will see irt. 

He will print it thus, shirt. 

(i) By October and November the child's concepts of 

* vowels and consonants should be well^^ established. 
Seatwork may be given which will instruct him to 
print the vowel, e-.g, r_cker, pencil, b_x, pl_nt, 
fr_g. The picture must always accompany each word 
so that the child will know which vowel to use. 

On the Silent "e" * ♦ ^ ^ 

(•j) Under the picture of a plate »the child will see 
pl_t_. They are asked to fill in the ^-?nissing 
letters. The. child will do it thus, pl^t\. The 
child putting the arrow an^ shows he understands 
this rule. 



Seatwork on Basic Tool Sounds 

(k; Since the oa and ar sounds have been taught in the 
early weeks, fff; school the teacher . reviews the'se 
sounds With purposeful seatwork. On the child ^s 
ptage are eight or nine pictures. At tlje bottom 
of the page word's representing the p±x;tures are 
placed below. * The child is ^ins-tf'u^fed to print 
the related woVds; under th-e^^^prdpri'^a te picti^ires. 
After doirjg so, he is toj underLfne the, basic tool' 
solinds', e.g. ^ b.arn^ . toast sjta^^ yard » , •» 
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(l) Pollowing'a rev^aw lessori on the ir ur eir . sounds 
constructive seatwork is given so that the child' will 
see the place value of each of the given scninds wfiich 
f. -t/hey are tc fill in. The child sees a plrc^re of 

father. Ho ^ees fath under the picture. He looks 

at the top of the page where he sees ir ur er. 
With the help of the rule he hds learned (er comes 
on the end of words) he decides that it is the er 
and fills in thus, father. He continues pis follow^: 
nurse turtle. 



Seatwork Tests 



During the months of October and November this type 
bf seatwork is continued along with various other 
types. The^ examples below are suggested seatwork 
tests that could be given : 

1. Fill in* the basic tool sounds (pictures, 
accompany each paper ) 
ou ow* ar ur 
in the basic tool 



should 



3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7- 



Fill 
Fill 
Pill 
Fill 
Fill 
Fill 



oa ax 
sounds 4 



ee ck ow. 
in the basic tool sounds. 

oa oi oy ea 
in the ^Dasic tool sounds. 
> ax ay or ore 
in the basic tool sounds . 

er ir 6o aw . 
in the basic tool sounds . 

ui oo' ew ^ 
in the basi^ tool sounds. 

or ee oo oa ck 



Seatwork Exercises 



(n) As the children become Tluent printers they are in- 
^ structed to print the following exercise into their 
I books filling in the appropriate basic tool sound. 



\ 



Grade One 



Nov. or Dec, 



oa 



ow 



Fill in th^ above basic tool sounds. 

You may colour it yell — . 
Some flowers gr — tall. 
, The g — t" ran away. 

The boy walked down the r — d. 



Look at the pretty sn — , 
Dick has a red^b — =t* . ' ' 
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ea 



Fill in the b^sic tool sound3 



ee 



It is fun to go tb the b — ch. 
Janep^rill — t a 'peach, ' 
The w--ther is cold. . 
The tree is — 
• The baby is asl~p. 
There are l--ves on the trees. 
Baby cannot r — ch the book. 



th 



ch 



wh 



,Fill in the above whispered sounds 



Mother will wa — the .dfishes. 
She will go to chur>^ ^pn Sunday. 
Jane will come .--^je^^she gets her* coat 
Dick will walk wi-'- her. 
Father can sit* on the Ted --air. 
Boys like to fi--, 
-»-is cake tastes- good., ■ 
— ere Vill I put my book? 



on 



ua 



oo 



ew^ 



:^^1 in the b'asiic tool sounds 

We must ch — our food well. 

Fr — t is good to eat. 

She has a.n — dress. 

The m — n is out at night. 

Father will 'put on his — t, 



ur 



or ar er . xr , 

Fill in the basic tool^sounds 



The cow is in the b — n, 
Jane will go with h — . 
She is a little g — 1. 
The *h— se ran away. 
Mother has a'^p — pie dress. 
Fath-- will be hom6 soon. 

oi oy ai 

Fill in the basic tool pounds... 

can pi-- now. 
Dick's boat can s — 1. 
Jack is a b~-. . ' • . 

Mother* will b — 1 the corn. 



■ y 



Baiipy will- play, with her t — 
.^The part iB itbd-^-.. 
vFlDwefs • grow ^in the s^.-l. 



ou' 



Fill in" the. basic to.ol , sounds 

A marble .is r-^nd. \ \ 

*She ^must #go to bed n — . ^ - 
* Dick fr-:nd;^his kitten, 

They, looked 'at ^the funtiy> pi — n, , . 
Little' girls like to play h; — se. 
A^;S.,ee:-rsaw can go up ^nd ^d — n. 
Chi;tdreri play on the school gr — nds. 



vau 



aw 



Pill in the basic tool sounds. ' > 

^ ..Mother ^--r.her com^ in^. 

^Hiey like to dr~ boats. 
' ' /P"®>,-i-^'*^1^^® pig 'made his house of str 

The cat c — ght a mouse. 
, The dog hliri^his p — . ' 



Da\''eloping Coinprehension 



J"" 



;,*(o j; Seatwor.k irm^^t^ By. , 

y ;./tlae . first. icir\ second -w^^ of NdVeraber, the children.' 
'V'^ \ ^ /•^9Fi^ 'a't structural analysis. .SeatwoH^ should be " 

' V "^^'^-^"^^^^ ^® Kalk, walks, walking, ♦ walked. , ^ , 

(p) This opens the way for ■ -Reaching roat wards and ^ * r 
cbmpound words. " ' ^ 

atwork may, be given on '^opposites . e.,.,g. -long.y 
short. As children begin to wrfte thei^ own reader 
• * stories in ^fovember> .they will need to fe:nov s^me-** : 
thing about contractions., Contractions ai*e- not ' 
taught un*lil the phildren need* to use them.' 

(r) Children enpoy-.^classified seatworlc. For example: 



Food 



Games 



Animals 



¥ords such as butt«r^ mouse, meat,, cards i , camel, 
gorilla, turxiip, skunk, fox, be^er, tiger, .^blf, 
fruit, skip, '-are printed at the bottom of-the^pageV 
The chiia >.punds\each word, to hiciself/y^en prints 
the .yords in the proper coliimn. The faster ach-/, 
ieviers * ma y^ have time \o unde^rline all^o^l tJtie ba{^ 
tool,; sounds cdntaiped in .each, word; i' Thip'' type of-^ 
se|twQ?:fc Is in teres'ting,* exciting and challenging* 




stage, Four - S^atwork for Developilig, Speed, Fluency and^ 
C ompVehension ' \ , > \ ' 

Durirtg^ J^niiary to Mcrch, ^eatwork on more advanced -*4 ' 
phonib's $houXd l^e given^ ^specially concentrating on dev- ^ / 
elopin*g speed and fluency. For exajnplep of* this type- of ^y' 
se^^twork, M||gtin's, Helpers All Book- Ohe, Copp Clark, 

The follow;irig is one e^cercisiB from Helpers All ; #/ ^ 

' ' *' . • / '''^ ' 



THE MOON BQAT-. 

Pat was ^not, at all sleepy. He la/ in^ 
bed looking out the window. Night w/s ./ 
fgl I ing across the sky. Pat watche/ the. 
window' to See' the'-^tars com'^e out./As soon 
as he sow one he sa i d : ' 

' "'Stat I ight,' star bri.ghf, 
.Ffrst star I see to-hiont.- 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
.HavBythe '.wi'sh UWi§h to-night." ^ 

:Jhe;/he ,so.w the mo.on. -'It looked J ike. 
a pr.et^/l i 1 1 \.%, boat i n ; the sh' .^^^ I wj sh ' 
l"w-er?l in that. little boat , sa i d'^P'at'. 
" r,^ ' sji - I might ri de 'Qr.ourxt^ . t he sky ' . ' 
r w-r'sln . . . " ■ - ■' ^, • ' - - < ; _ ■ 

- AncJ therfe he, wcs 'in the moon.bo.cff 
Just I ike thcl" I ' -There was a f [n-e ,g I ace; ' 
•TO sit^.- Pet set. with' both leas- "over the • 
moon. ■ The. two hforns were lust riaht for- 
hct'd i na ,on. Pat. took "one in edch hand tc 
hold op.t-iahTV Then off he went /or a" 
ride aj^ound the -sk^.- " ' ' 

l\\ Ars he Loy .i,n,bed, Pat" watch>d For' " . 
: ,Ja). a mcus-e. (b) -a star- Cc) d klTe.-'l 

2.. The"^-mobn ;l oo'ked like- ■'■■'Z:^- 
■ ' (a), d .b^oa.t. -"'(b) a star (c^ hf\ '.omm^-r 



'3. Pat made . ; ■ 

Co) a boat (b) a wish (c) a pi'cture. 

■ ^. Pat wished' for^ a ride' • * 
' .(.by on the ^ater.. (bT on a.-h.orse • 

.' (c) ordun-d the sl<y-." 

5 ; Pat ' s boat was * ^ ^ ' 

(a) c^tay. , (b.), mode of wood. 

(c) the- moon. ♦ , ^ ' ' . *r 

"» • - * * * 

Dro4W the moon and stors 'as ..Thgy look at 

n ight. . . • . 



if 
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During MarcTi^ to June about three quarter&>df *an ay^r^ge 
class will be -able to.Jiandl3 stories from lUA. Mertz ' Foj?t^ . 
FamoUwS Stories , Hall &;McCreary,* jvhile .the .remaining quart^ir' 
^may still be wd^king in Plelpors lAll ^""The . ^^ample' bei'oA>^ the'/' ''^ 
lev^l of work from Forty Famaus 'Srories .' ^ " , \ 

. ^ THE HORSE ANr'tI'I E DONl^Y , • ' , * 

V , • « ' ■ ' f| I ti , 1 • 

A man once owned a beau-tiftxl bla9:k iiorkj© arid '^ivery 
ugly donkey. ' ' / ■ , - . ' . 

The horye always h^d plenty to eat and-'eyery day he., xi 
-was brushed and curried uhtll hit^.>,coat f&irly ^^honer Rirt''^'^ 
the donkey was vei^y poprly cared, for.. • ^ ' . 

One bright morning* botli tlio horser^and. the donkeys ' 
were made ready for a long jolirney." A «$'eau ti.ful ;saddlo 
was .placed' upon the hor^e, ^nd- a "he^vy "pj-^^k of goocfs was^ 
loaded upon the donkey. / .' '• * 



-The donkey Was. a v.ery patient* animal/ W'li'e.n- he V?^s *. ] 
well, lie neve!r compl^ained of ' his ' hard "lot ,. ])ut' thiti.>orn^ 
ing he could hardly stand up under his h"eav«y loajd.- /'He* • ; 
stagge^r^d and ai«iost fell.. After, going a shor t ^d"is tance 
he* looked xip a1? the proifd horse and .'bog-ged : • ^*Wouid you . 
mind helping me carry this load' "tbt^'ay? . I •feej^.^.too ^ill^o 
have such a heavy weight on Sny back. .If - ypu'wivri help ■ mo • 
I shall soon ,be well and able to , carry "the wholly load. If 
you do not hetLp-me'-I sh^all s.urely fall by "'the way / aii^i -.then 
ypu will have ^to bear the burden alone.*' " ^ 



The 'proud horse field' hla head, very lii,gh while.%the 
donkey, was talking. Then he repli'edT "Go on , . you - la 2;'y 
beast. How can you^ ask" rtie to carry your J.padJ ^ I -am not a 
beast t?f- burden.'- ^* No", I shall not take any^ of your load." 



. ^ . •The. donkey groaned. and mov^ed -f di^ward a few. steps, . 
t\yef\ ^jTell^ to* the 'ground, dead. • ' * * " 

' \ -So -fhe-load w^s taken '^from .tile deaid donkey * s . back and 
placed upon., the hor^e.. , . ' " . * ' 

At the close Of the'^day the horse; reached ^ the end of , 
the j,ourney* . Ifbw ' tlred^ he'"'^ wqs i ' Ev*e»py bone jn.his b'6(Jy 
ached, and he was" so lame he could hardly- walk^ He thought 
of the poor .donkey /a.nd' wished tha t h^' rfad* been" Wi ll'ing ' to 
share the load. with him. ' • n ' . 



>. Rate ^ 



j. rVh o 4^cQlo r wa s-^h e horse" in I ho stop y^ 
L^rgy uluc k white ^ ui'wtt 



?, Vihic.h word best descr i be^-44te--donk-fry^- 



lazy * ug l-y-'^beout i f u I stubborn 

3. "Ahich of the two ar^imals was well cared ' 
for? 

^. yi'hat~was~pijf ~on~f^^e~F^orse"^s~Dac^~as~F^s 
owner made, ready for a long journey? 

a| blanket a heavy load 

a' saddle a harness 

5. ..hat was put on the dor^ey's back? 

a saddle ' • a olanket 

a a rl^avy Load a harness 

6. i»hat did the donkey, never do when he 
was we I I ? 

coinpiain balk run away ' refuse to work 

7. A'hat did the donkey ask the h.orse to do 
after they had gone some distance? 

wa I k a little si ower 

stop and rest a whi le 

, help him carry t^e load 

8. Why wcfuld the horse .not g^rant the 
■ donk^'s request? 

He- was too proud ___.He ,was too i I I 

He was too lazy He was' too weak 

9. rihaf happened to the d-onkey- when the 
horse refused to, do what he requested? 

" He s+umbled and broke a leg 

He fell down dead 

He .became very sick. 

10. How did the horse feel at the end of \ 
th-e day? 

sick ^ ti^ed proud happy 
Comprehension 'Score 
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Pu5S^ ViiflovJS j^ok like Sweei peaS 

Paffodils f have a c-J-p siiape-d -flovJer 

Tu/i"ps haKie a {rumpei center 

Buttercups — i^^^Q ^ h'ftfc^r ju I ce^ 
Qoidsn Bean5 /i ave gra^ furry -f)owev^ 



ilnderlme ilie rijht answer - 
I. (Daffodils, Butt ercups^ Onions^ don'^ OroW "fi^om 

bulbs. < 
a. Tul 

«3 CroCu5<25 don'-i') Qrovy c/o5e fo fAe {ground- 

7. Suftercups Yc/o,don'i; /lav^ei siems Cov^rec^^ w'l'^/' 

. ^. Golden 6ea^5 Sme// (5iron<^, b'ltter, SWeetJ. 
7 P/Ws (do)d'oyii) ne^d ajr jo ^t-oW. 
^- P/Ws ^ (Woier^ a\r, -f^ood) from "ihe so;']., 
7. Beans grow f ra^ feuc/s, se<?c<fs).- 
10 Hyqcmihs -(^rovJ from (bu.ds, bulhs). 



Nam e 
/_ 

A- 



5 ih,in<^s pjanis - need io <^ro^. 



5: 
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3i r-Js : 

U.ncier}ine fhe ri^kt answer : z^- 
I. Wornec/ Larks are ( b/ac/C, hro^, pink), ' 
:i. The (h-lorn&d lark, Rohih^ t^cillafd Vuck) lias iui'is 

ers on '){s head -thai loo/^s like horns. . ♦ 

5. R'ohi)n3 - lay (o^reen^ wM'/e , l?lue) e^js. 
V. TTi^ -Faiier Ma/lai-c/ Aas ' -a '(greew, brown, b(ac/c) 

5". (MK^ Mr^.^),/?obi'o Cowries bac/r -PiVsf m ■ 1-/76 Spring. , ^ 

7 WT^ert^ bdl?^ I'obin-s leave ihe K7esf ^"^"^ 

^. T/ie (MIcD-ql^ Ho\^€c( lMrk)eai5 Syria// insects . 
9. f^allarcl Vuc^ks lik<^ (deep, slnallovj) w/ater, * 
You (shouid] shoulolf^'i) '^ouch a h\ra(s r?<?s£, wiif? ' 
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■n 



raw I HQS 



"he. t'la^nt Qr i Svver 



h OTn e-d La r k 



has a r^'d breast ■^ 
{ips k)ofi~om<> 



up. 



hJaio^e \wo rules jou shouU -follow wfjey^ Ljou 



VJaich b'lrds and iheir 



Wh\j do- rahWAs cfiange ihe color of etr Coodsl 



Uncjei'l fne 'the, ^^'jht answer * 

/'.The gopher scores hh ^ood in f?/s (c (leek's^ fiea 
his house), 
)-/e has ■■( dull ^ shar p) c/aW5. • '■' • 

3. Tf)^ (gopher ea{s inse<r{sj gra/n, 

'D si ay in u rroW/ 

dlh Winier. ' , 

^. TTpe^ (gopher has _ a (black, )\lhiic, bro\^n) coat'. 
^LJhe rahh'if's winier Coafjp (brown^ \^liit^)/ 
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TBACHER-MDE 



,PRE-PRfMER SEATVORK 



The following pages. are examples of seatwork for the 
first two pre-primers but^the workbook called. Selected Seat - 
w<5rk to accompany the Blended Sound-Si^ht Method of Learning , 
obtained from Modern Press, Saskatoon, includes seatwork for* 
tTie three pre-primers l) The New We Look and See, 2) The 
Xew Ve Work and NP3>a>s and 3) The. New We Come and Go. 
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The first of second da^ sch ool, ihtse ff>}&e. co/ purs- 
Cuf and paste - 

Unc/e'rfine the ^asic 5oun3s ow , ck aht/ cc in red. 
Colour eacln car as insftudec^. 




yei Iqw 



3. 



reen 





black 



Graeic I 



Pre prVmttt' 



VLnde^rhn e ^Ss-h&si c foo l s^m^nds 




S3t 






bigg 
brown 



br^iii*>^ 



GhadeT Pre p»"/tne>. 






b/ 



-: — r 





brown 

blue 
red 



red- 

brou/n 

blue 



blue 
bj-own 
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Thg F/V5-f Week Girpde I 



Look Qhcl See 



Cut 'and paste ^ 

■ ijnde r line . the. hosid — sem - id cA- and ^ - and X 




cind 
and 
Qo"4 




Jane . 



■ Dvcli 

Jane 
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\ 

o * 


, ^ • • , ' ^ 


* V 

4 

See ~ 




• ■ 






1 

K 

( 

• 

1 


-jyntcti^-^oTshxfw — Hyuj; — Oh . look m^y be p/ocedT ^ 
in dificterit is/ajs^ suoh as ' Oh , Oh , took', Or" Look , 
look '.' Oh "Look* Jane " of 'Oh Jcrnc helps childten^ 
io.see ihat ihese wor^s con he used' ,n many wayj ^ 
Thc<j Qte iaujht iha i the 55" sounj in look, scum J s 

like, il^e u in ^ pS" uhcn i-h^)oo cotnes before ihe 'k" 

1 J 


* 

• 

•• > 

« 

* 


\ , lit OM/J 


atK i*/iTn red penctl t 


T 


• 


■'■Oh 


Oh Oh 

1 


















Look Jane 

' fr- 


•* 


J L ' 

Ob- Did' 
















Oh ,. 


, Of, D.c/c 


Oh . look' 


Oh Dick 








Oh, Oh. look 


Oh, look 


Oh A, look 




Oh, Oh • ' 


Look ,Jane 


'Oh 
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The .<:ee^onc/ u/gg»f -Grad^ X LooK and^s 



) 



Cut and paste. 






) . 



spa.ff 



Pu- ff 



5" pot 



Tini 



b' DO f 

Tim 



Tin 



m 
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Pre p\rimer. 



Cui and pa-sf:^ 

Underline +/^e baS-ic Sounds OW UT ee 
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( 



green 



purple,- 




purp'e 



ou/ 
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q\reer) 



20- , 



\ - TKe Second Ucek ' Cifrode. f) 



Cut and paste. / 
Underline -the B in /"B 



Look and See 
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The seconid weeK 6ra.de 1- LoqK and See. 



CuT and h'asTe 








(3 

1 


run 




\ 
















•AJ? 

C^om 3 


f . 


^ * V 




* 1 

,Uump • 












=ns 








Run 


* 

Come 


f ^ 

Jurvip ■ 


C o rnS . 




c^ome 


jump 


Run 


run - 


come 


run 


jump 









2-G.J 



The Second UJeek Giradt I 



Look and Sec r 



yColoar the pichut-e. Cut it out- 
Hasfe i-t on coloured art paper-. 
Cut out the uords and pQSttAhehn under the 
•picture in the. ri^ht order •■ eq. Jump Jane. ^ 
Make a - skipping rope for Jane , by posti'n<^ o p>ece 
of uarn on each hand ef-iendinQ ii under her 
feet fo represent a rope, ^ 



_ Jump Jane 




Ju mp 

Jane 

Jone 



Ju m p 
Jump 



Jane 
Jump 
Ja ne 
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' y>rhin eicjhi fo^n da^s a pew cjoal is sei up.. 
The) seconc^ -^Qr of leniences sent home / 
and a^aln/ jchildten m -Potm iheir pnrGnts ' 
o£ Itrtore nei) hestc sounds and -the i)- t^ules. 
I he child's (joa) is io aiiain his ft'tsi primes 
if, u)hen he b)-iiicjs back his' sentences , /)e 
can soLj ihein , aloncj uilh ansuei^incj cjuesiiohs 
on bos/'e 5oan'<i5 contained in the ujords , he. ' 
receives his firs-t primer "Look and See." 
All ihe p)revious "Look and See" seaiujork has " 
been coinp/eied before ihese hooks aye <^iveh . 
Children {eel ihe 2>uccess^of reading eay-l\j ■ 
-/Ihoihey joal is sei up-ujhich /s ih'e ait a in of 
his second ^Hrnei- "Uot^k ohd P/aij" 

iJhile ihe children enjoy ihe "lock and See" ptimCf 
the iJork ahd PJayj ' uj£>fds ate prcsenied Lino the. 
Blended Sound Sight tleihod, followed up uj,ih 
cohsi)raciye seafujotk ceniained in this book.^ 
Qjfirne and j'utyyp 
Look cmd se^ Jane jump 
Se£ p»cA run a^d riAn 
O^e'Jahe ]run and' (atnP 
Oh SpU! Oh Puff! 
Run . yun . yun , ■ ' 

Run SpU,l Jump Puff I ^ 
Come , come , comc . 
Se^ Spot come, 
Come Qnd Jump 
Come and hun^ ahd Jamp • 
Come and look. \ 
Oh , 5ge fane comc! < 
The above ^eniente^ can be. sent home, dtf • 
ihe end of the. second.^ oi- tkir-d cjee^ . The 
o^Sct time cannot be cjiven since classes differ- ' 
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■ T>>g -i-h i rA WeeK Gradezr. LooK and See. 

\,oiour ihe pidures and cut fheno aaf. 
pQsfe -HreiT) colour ed airt paper ^fp^ 
choice* Cut oat the phrases aiidf paste them 

under the oppropr'fcxte. p'tcfureS' 




Come , Come, Jane\ Come T<ane . 
Go/c^o Jane, '60 Jone. 
. Come \ Tone ^ Corne Jane. 
Come , Co me J Jo ne.. Go qo Tone- 



173 
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Look onA See 



Cut Qnd pQst&. 

UnSer-line ihe basic sound 



Ml' 









down 




Up 


Dow/n— ^ 


op 


Up 


- up 


. dovjn ' 






Ocwn 


down 


Down 


up 


Up' 



17^ 



^ Grdcle 1 too A gnc/ See. 

Cut, ahd ^ pas t&: \ 

Uiftc^er'li nc the' "ouj" sound, as in dhun 







, : 








, .A * , - » •••• ^ , 


/ 








/TO 


■ • ( ^ 


. 4 ' 




















Gp , Spot ■ 90 ^ 


Jump doun ,\ Pu ff.,. 


Jumnp dt)tk>n , Pcrf-f , 




Come , Spot co^e . 


Come f Spot come. 


Jump up, Puff 


Jump up /Puff.,, 


Cro Spot 9 0 . ^ 


Jump JourifPuff^ 


Jump up, Puff , 


Come f Spoi come* 



' 4 
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(!!!ui and pQste. Co lout as t'nsirucitxi - 
Underline ii>e^fct/c sour\ds ct "/>*; ( 

T^ne fs a (^irT^Cc/out Jane. ueWcUj. 

Colour toother's purse putple,. 



■ t 











Jane 




%4 


. .Dick 


Faiher 


" Puff . 



.1^ 
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Cut and paste the sentences undci^ihe, 
o ppt-opriaic pitturss. 

UnJcrZ/ne -the -tjasj'c tbt>/ sounds, ee er 





See funnM Father- 



See funny MoHiet- 



5e& fuhng no-thep- 



See funnt)^ Foiheir 



See -Tunhg toother 



See funnt) flother 



See f L/nnt; Faihet 



See funnu) pqihey 



181 



:jeQch ihaf or -u^otA sounds like, ey when pyecceJed^ a 'V/ 
Chldten, liKe- io ptint a ihrtaU e^ above ihe or I'n ujoi-k h 
help ihem A^mcmbey. Esh ujotM . • , 

Undet-line^the or- q^J tt hasit tounds. ' , 




Fgihey uojrks 




Dick LJOtkS 



Jane, \wo\-ks 



Dick VJO\rk^ 
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The firsi meek Cpfade I > LooA an'eJ see 

.Xut Qnd paste 

Uhderlinc iht basic/ sounds air amd oa. 



r- 




car 


boot 


cor 


boat 


car 
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Teach au an J qJ as tn 'plafj" and 'sail'. . 
at^ $aLfs a^ai kai/s a . ay comes at the end of tjotfdj 
ai comes m ' the hni ddle of eJoyds. 




\ 




Di'c)(,s hoa^ cah sail 





I see a ioll 


Puff can V//<iy 






— • 


■ , / i 




j / 

.,-/ . / 


Dick can pla.V* 


Dick's bocjt can sal// - 


DrcA's boat con sojl 


. Puff car\ play / 


Dich can plouj 


, I see a tojl /- / 


I see a ta/7 , . 


paf-f corn piqiy/ 
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Cut (^ind .paste. Underline -f/ie 

Consoncin-/- fntii' ..sounds fhe \oade:^'f',.' 




'mil 


Spot ]ne\ps 


Jane-^hejps 




ft 


• 




/ 




— ^ — ^ 




JL 


/ 

% 

t 


Jane he/ps 


Spck helps / 




^ Jane help./ 


Jane he/pis^ 


Spot helps 


^ Spot" be/ps '^^^'^ 


Jane :he'p5 ' 
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Thg bob*/ The Mcthct The fjiher 

rhe Mother ' The bet ^9 The l/oihe7 

The Father- The Fqj-her Thfe "^Foirhei" 



The, bo by I The rlofh^r I The boi>y 




•V- 



r 



Viotk and Via 




fin ji ' Father | Fmc/ | F/nJ tloth&t 



FmW 7/'m I F/W Spot] FinJ'funnif^ baby | 
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PeWew 'Find ' qnd ieath "Make' (Teach i^he silent e ' rule) 



t^akc a boat iot Dick. 




189' 
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Cui grid ' paste the se/rtences Be^/de 
Qj?prop}riat& p/cfu^es. • - - 
Under/ine the. coK^pound wohc/s. . 



the 








Bobw sees 3omgt^»ng 



Jbne sees somc^h «'ng 



D/ck sees somej?/)/r><? 



Jonc sees someih/rfg 



Moiher sees somcihing 



Baby see^ so tnei hi 



Dick s^es somethmg 



rtdther sees somcf/i/n^ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

* One cannot know or work with Gertrude Ingham without 
recognizing her great vitality and sincere concern for the 
work and activity in her classroom. As in all good teachers ' 
classrooms, there is an industrious and warm atmosphere. 
Students soon learn self-motivation and self-discipline and 
parents soon recognise the high standard of achievement at- 
tained by their children. 

Educators in several other points have shown considerabl 
interest in her work and are anxious to explore the possibi- 
lities of her program more closely. Any reading program that 
enables and motivates students to read widely and extensively 
is worthy of great merit. Mrs. Ingham is certainly to be 
cojmnended fo^ ha.ving formulated such a reading program and 
for having (dedicated herself to the writing of ^this book so 
that intere4ted teachers and other educators may share Jier 
findings with her. 



Muir, B.Ed. > 



Principal of Simpson School, 
York"^on, Saskatchewan.* 

As an associate Grade One teacher with Mrs. Ingham I 
had. a good opportunity to observe her clas'ses as she ^ 
developed her reading method. Ve did not practice a closed, 
door'policy between ourselves, but co-operated freely in sill 
phases of classroom work, sp that I can speak, with sure / 
knowledge. * The results achieved were truly amazing^ in all 
branches of the reading program, in fluency, in scope, in com 
prehension and also in written language* I might say that I 
experimented with the method myself, and found that it worked 
for me too; Ifc worked even though I did not follow exactly 
the seune. procedures , ^d this, I think, speaks wel-1 for the 
baf^ic soundness of the method itself. 

• . Jean ^Bruns^ll, 

y Yorkton, Saskatchewan., 

Mrs. Brunsell has been a successful teacher of. Grade One 
■<:lasses for -many years. 

The outstanding features of the Blend^pd Sound-Siijht 
method of reading, in my opinion^ are the ability of the in- 
dividual students to read independently at an early s.tage in 
Grade One, their competence in spelling and their great know- 
ledge ,of phonics. These features have enabled the s.tudents 
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to do a tremendo|is amount of- liA)rary book reading thus 
^ giving j^h^m and their parents an Qarly)^ appreciation of 
doing something an^ beipg successful a't it. 

William Oleksy^ Supervisor- 
Principal, 
^ , Swan Riveras. D'. #10k7 



IS 



^ The Blended Sound-Sight Method devaloped ^ Mrs. Ingham 
a complete phonics program which works . In my twenty-two 
^ears of teaching experience I have never before seen anything 
li<e it. In two weeks my pupils could read all of the first 
pre-primer. In the Gates Reading Test, 'given on the first of 



M?3rch^ eight 



Grade II lev 



of 'my students were reading a;t a Grade IV level, 



\ and -three quarters of the class w.ere reading at a higher than 



el/. 



^ The Phonics programAhas ^''practical method of bridging 
the gap bet-wein reading training and independent reading.. 
It teaches wojjbd attack in a way which is a delight to, the 
children and kives them an eagerness to learn which is truly 
gratifying tof the teacher. Best of all it provide? a means 
/ of allowing dach c'^hild to pro£;ress at his own speed. There 
is an unlimited challenge for the bright student and a sense 
of achievement for every child. 



E. Boyce, 

Swan River, Manitoba 



The Sound-Sight Method developed by Mrs. Ingham is a com- 
plete phonic prograjTi. The children started reading in two. 
weeks, and some of them started to read library books in six 
weeks. 

This program has an intensive readiness prograjn. During 
this part of the program the children learn by activities 
and thus their learning is a lot of fun. 

The children have an enriched vocabulary. They are very 
good at writing stories and do so without asking the teacher 
to spell words. 

This system includes a phonetic spelling system and this 
helps the children) to remember the basic sound tools. 



This is my tfiird year as a Grade One teacher and I feel 
that my pupils l^a-^ learned far more this year than they did 
the first ,two years using a different ^ethod. 

It is a real thrill to observe these independent little' 
people reading their bpoks. / 
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Mrs. Thirza Smith, 
Swan River, Manitoba. 
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The second grade teacher must realize- that when, her class 
^ comes to her in September it will be a\ class that has advanced 
far beyond the curriculum requirements for Grade One. Many o'f 
the children will be reading at a Grad^e* III and IV^ level. For 
this reason, the Grade II teacher must .set up an organized 
plan which will use^the prescribed reading series as its basis 
but will have built around it the var^^ed procedur'es, and 
method used in* the Blended Sound-Sight Method, so as. to rein- 
force and review the learning which took place during the 
. Grade. ^One year. ^ . ^ 



In order to do this the teacher must: 
'aj be very familiar with the Grade One program.^ 
know which cliildren were taugHt the Blended 
Soand-Sight method and those new to^-^e system 
( trans fers"*^!!^) . ^ '^Q 
,c') have a series^nof testing devices ready so as to 
determine where each child stands. A thorough 
study must be made to find individual strengths 
and weaknesses. (e.g.-, testing of the seventy 
phonograms, spejling^rules., free reading, ability 
to write crelktively and independently). These tests 
should be a combined effort by the Grjade I and II 
/ ^ teachers^ 

/ ^* , ' / ^ . 

From these tests must evolve the yrganized plarl^ ^^jp "t^® 
Grade II year mentioned previously. ^^.JWsing the pre^cri^d 
reading materral, follow t^ie program as out lined ,y4iot accel- 
erating, .rather enriching, continually^ reviewing and rein- 
forcing the initial learning of the spelling and phonic rules 
as they ajJpear In the day by day work, continuing the indep- 
endent writing .and reading of stories and poems, and using 
the library. ^ . 

^. • 

The second grade must tackle bigger and more involved 
enrichment activities, otherwise progress may bog down* As 
the teaclter sees that heir pupils are ready and able, she 
^should introduce the use of dictionaries, encyclopedias 
and other reference books, maps, ^obes and charts. She 
should encourage the writing of reports on books, people, 
places and events. ' , 



' Because the children will be able to sound Out almos t 
any word that confronts them, vocabulary enrichment should 
.become 'the key word, as many 'meanings, will be vague and in- 
complete in their minds. Class made and individual word and 
picture dictionaries fit in well in this phase of the en- 
richment program. Good use should be made^ of Silent Reading 
'tests to assure that full comprehension keeps pace with the 
reading growth. 
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These are only a few suggestions.^ Each teacher will 
l;ave ideas and methods be^t suited to the particular situa- 
tion th^y are teaching in. * . 

/ 

To sum up, Mrs. Ingham's method of teaching 
reading, calls for the best yoif have to give as a 
and brings out the best in the pupiJLs. You must 
to .work at your teaching but you are fully jpw: 
results you see in the class. ^ 

Mjrs . G. McKinney , 
Lmpson School, Yorkton, Sask 




As a teacher of Grade III In a multipjfe ropm {jraded 
school in a fast growing commun/Lty, I musiJ^irst say that 



the ^personnel of our classes c 
to ^rade, and it is therefore 
port on the consecu bivet'progre 
very evident that jJupils w^ho r 
training in phonics and in the 
still reaping the benefits of 



inges radically from grad'e 
lost dif f i cUsl/t to give a re- 
s of any group.' But it is 
ceive a comprehensive early 
use of phonetics males are 
;his teaching. 



Miss Jean Rudy , 
Yorkton , Sask. 



Dear Mrs. Ifighami 

I have founc 
evaluation af rei 
five. 



the material in your book very helpful in 
[ults in my own classes of grades four and 



In spite of the increased voljme of books at our disposal 
isn^t it surprising to find that many children ' today cannot 
rea.d? Some children -aft er several yeara in school cannot read 
at. all. Others read laboriously with a minimum cxf comprehen- 
sion. Of course there are always *S fey students who learn 'to 
read regardless of handicaps or blocks that may inadvertently 
be'placed in theii^^path. 

I realize by comparison that many of my class fall below 
your Grade I class in standard of achievement in language, 
spelling, and written work. I notice how often your children 
use the word ''too" correctly, also »s. I haye children , wha^ 
use^ the 's every time they need to write the plural of a word. 
It is very difficult to eradicate a wrong concept and estab'- 
lish the correct one.l * • , ,s 

If the Blended Sound-Sighrt Method of Developmental Rea^ 
ing can really produce such ;refflarkable results in C^rade I *and)- 
we have -evidenced that it^can, then we sincerely applaud* you\ 
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More and mor-e we are getting away from the negative method 
of pressuring childi^en, to the positive constructive method of 
helping them to unfold as naturally as the bud becomes the 
flower • 

In Appreciation, 

A British Columbia school 
% I teacher 

THE BLENDED SOUND-SIGHT READING PROGRAM 

— As expressed by the Teachers of 
Northern Areas 





A new reading program yifnown as the Blended Sight-Sound 
•stem, developed by Mrs./A..G: Ingham, w^ the subject of a 
Ik given by the author ^to a group of teachers throughout 
the Northern Areas of Saskatchewan. Although,, as of neces- 
sity, the address lasted only yOne day in each community, it 
was extremely worthwhile to tne teachers of the North, 

Educators have waited many years for an answer to. th,e 
'reading problem'. Of couijse , ^it ' s a pity that it had to be-, 
come a p^roblem at all, but lone c^n see quite clearly how it 
has developed. ThQ confusion as^ far as reading is concerned 
was not born in the mind *oi the, child but in the minds of 
those teaching it. For years we have argued about the ^ cor^ 



rect method* of teaching 
the heights wb hoped for. 



jeading skills but have not achieved 



The teaching of reading flills mainly into two types 



^ the look and say method'] 
(sound). Here at* last ii 



(sight) and 'the phonics method' 
a method which incorporates both 
these approaches and give/s us the very best use o^f each. 
It has taken Mrs. Ingham many years to develjip' and perfeci: 
her rea-diB^ me thod . She gives a great deal of the credit" 
to her pupils who unkno^rf^ngly have helped her to evolve ,a 
program which allows children to develop at their own rate,^ 
according to their own abilities and through their own ex- 
periences. 



What is eXciT^Ing about the Blended Sight -Sound System \ 
is that it gives to, -children of a very young age the oppor- 
tunity to do research work , the sort of research work Tjisually 
accorded only to "much olcler children — research being "^e more 
meaningful way to true, learning* Discovery in learning is 
what keeps it alive and exci.ting and through the Blended 
Sight-Sound System the child is discovering daily new words, 
an^i he is 'acqui^ring familiarity in application of those words. 
Because the chi\d- discovers these word^ \for himself, they be- 
long to him and/^he feels c6nfideht to wr\te arnd express him- 
self with the ^ewly found knowledge, 
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Since there are obvious difficulties in our lan^age 
these have t-o be dealt with early in the child's education. 
By using the Blended Sight-Sound System these difficulties 
are prevented before they develop into permanent problems 
along the child's path to learning the technique of reading 
Any mistakes, which inevitably occur during a child's learn 
ing period, are corrected immediately, at. the precise point 
of nedd. This too is a preventative measure which helps to 
builcy a child's self-confidence. 

/ The traditiybnal Orthography of the English Language is 
ill/6gical. ^But/this illogicality should/not prevent the 
cMld from learning to read. Indeed it/iias nev^r prevented 
tile very able child, but fortunately the very able child 
lA^^arns despite his teacher. It is to the slow and average 
^hild that the Blended Sight-Sound System will prove most 
/valuable—especially since it was developed in a classroom 
with children of mixed ability. Here is a program which 
oi-ganizeV a meaningful teaching s,chede, and which guides 
the child through the many pi tf alls on his wb^ to fluent 
reading. 

During the lecture , Mrs. Ingham showed us examples 
of the children's creative writing. We were surprised at ' 
the standard of work that Grade I children were achieving. 
The stories and book reg^orts the children had written were 
interesting, well expressed and contained no basic spell- 
ing mistakes at all. The dream of every teacher? A method 
such as the Blended Sight-Sound System leaves both child 
and teacher free to explore and discover together .the joys 
of poetry, li tera ture , art , science, and many other sub- 
jects, for it is a methbd which not only eliminates the 
frustration of mea^iingless repetitive teaching, but also 
shows how phonics can be blended, or a^s.I-irs. Ingham des- 
cribes it, 'tied' into every sub ject . ".Phonics is not 
taught as an isolated formal lesson. The phonics becomes^- 
the necessary ingredient for reading growtlV and therefore 
aids development in all subjects. 



A window along the corridors of ed^ucatVSn has recently 
been blown open, and gives a fresh breath of life to learn- 
ing. The Blended Sight-Sound System makes a valuable con- 
tribution to this new epoch . For apart from being a phonics 
way to reading an^ writing it is a training in social graces 
It asks of children that they should help one another, res- 
pect one another, a\nd learn to live' together even in trying 
situations. Becausk. the scheme allows each child to develop 
at his own rate, it.t^^^hes children that althaugh created 
equal, not all children have the same abilitie* and. aptitude 
tliat they work at varying paces and varying degrees of abi- 
lity. They learn to Share and rejoice in another's achieve- 
ment. In short, they begin to ^row into the type of citizen 
the world so badly needs today. ' 
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Discipl'ine no longer exists as a fearful threat, (the 
st^ap is far too easily used and believed- to be an end in 
itself), but as a self-imposed code of living. It therefore 
has meaning and acceptance since it is'^e.lf-imposed by each 
member of the group. 

Before Mrs. Ingham's visit, I too had been teaching 
reading through phonics, but had nothing like the detailed, 
well-planned program which she has worked out, I immediately 
adopted the program in my own classroom, A term has now 
elapsed since then and already I can see the new life it hras 
given to my 'teaching and the children's enjoyment of learning. 
They have become more confident and outgoin^g, more expres- 
sive, and undoubtedly more interested in school activities-- 
Tlie slower^schi Idren were reluctant to attack new words, ^^^^ 
even put pencil to paper; but since I introduced them fco 
this new program, they have not only become more curi/^s ^--s 
and active, but have approached me constantly throughdut 
the day telling one of their discoveries relating to work 
we~had discussed. They have also begun to write spontan- 
eously and finding great joy in realizing that they can ^ex- 
press themselves well enough for others to understand. The 
brighter children have gone ahead by leap^ and bounds. They 
are only in Grade I and II but have been writing up to five 
pages of reports, stories, diaries, etc, entirely on their 
ovm initiative. They have now begun to. ask for work which 
they can do at home. The teachers of Grades II and III have 
also found the Blended Sight-Soupd System very helpful in - 
improving reading, spelling and grammar, ^ ■ ^ ^ 

Many teachers , *not only those of Noi?thern Areas, have 
wondered why a program such as this /is not /nade available to 
teachers as a credit course, I .see'^ it as an invaluable part 
of te'acher training. Since the Blended Sight-Sound System 
works towards learning techniques vhich the child can use to 
attack any word he may encounter, ix; is extremely useful to 
children of the North, whose native Ts^ngue may be Cree, 
Ghipiweyan, or Eskimo, Native words which are meaningful 
could be used as the main source for learning these tech- 
niques , thereby going always from the known to the unknown, 
A well-known expert in Education once stated: "You can teach 
anything to any child at arny age, even a university concept*, 
i f you can talk at his level" , This program shows in"*^ a 
practical way how this can be done. Although it gives' so * 
much, it also asks a lo±^._^ Jt asks us to take ,a new look at 
the way we are teaching our children. It asks that we be ^ 
brave enough to try out new ideas, to think again -of what 
our aims in educating the young should be. It asks of us 
"What does the child think Education iis?" As Mrs. Ingham 
says, 'lit is what is happehing inside of him". So often we 
tliink'/OY Education as things which happen ' outside of" him, 
Ve cannot* separa te thinking and doing , Always in what we do , 
we create a relationship between things and people, betweeti 
thought and action, 
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The BLe'rrded Sight-Sound System is indeed a valuable 
contribution to Education. 

Beatrice M.A. Deen, 
^ Northern Areas, Bask. • 
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REFERENCES 

jo . ' , 

SUGGESTIED LIBRARY LIST FOR GRADE ONE'S BEGINNING SECTION OF 
j THE INDIVIDUALIZED^^I^IBRARY . ■ ■ 

Note: The h'eginning books listed below are very important 
when setting up an Individualized Library in Grade One. 
These booksf act as stepping stones which provi'de opportunity 
for chi ldren to select their own books from a variety of Pre- 
Primer and/Primer books early in the year and at the same 
time provide opportunity for fijfnctional ;reAding where child- 
ren can f^el the joy of success 

Most of -fahe books in this list may be purchased from 
WESTERN ioOK AND STATIONERY, 1^3 Third Avenue S., Saskatoon, 
or YOUNG/S STATIONERY, 212 Third Avenue S., Saskatoon. 



AUTHOR 

BOND ET AL 
BOND BT AL 
BOND ET AL 
BOND ET AL 

HILDRETH El( AL 
HILDRETH ETl AL 
HILDRETH ET) AL 
HILDRETH ET^ AL 
CRABTREE pT AL 



O'DONNELL 
O'DONl^ELL 
0 ' DONITOLL 
"O'DONNELL 
McINTOSH, 
OSWALD 
OSWALD . 
OSWALD 
OSWALP 
OSWALD 



J.R. 



TITLE ^ 

THREI5 OF US 
PLAY WITH US 
FUN WITH US 
RIDE WITH .US 



PUBLISHER 

RYERSON PRESS 
RYERSON PRESS 
RYERSON PRESS 
r RYERSON PRESS 



MAC AND MUFF 




HOLT, 


RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


\TOM A'ND don 




HOLT, 


RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


GOING TO SCHOOL 


HOLT, 


RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


MARY AND BILL 




HOLT, 


'RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


RUNAWAY TOYS 

y 




HOLT, 


RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


1 t 

Associate Set 












BIG AND LITTLE 


• HOLT, 


RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


HERE WE G©v 




HOLT, 


RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


MAKE A WISlK 




HOLT, 


RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


SOMETHING FO]^ 


ME 


HOLT, 


RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


COME Here / 




HOLT, 


RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


STOPv/^D LOOK 




HOLT, 


RINfeHART 


& 


WINSTON 


GO UP 
\ 




HOL.T,. RINEHART 


& 


WINSTON 


SKIP ALONG 




eopp 


CLARKE 






UNDER THE SKY 




COPP 


CLARKE 






bPEN THE DOOR 




' COPP 


CLARKE 






HIGH ON A- HILL 


COPP 


CLARKE 






OFF TO SCHOOL 




COPP 


CLARKE 






LITTLE BROWNIE 


COPP 


CLARKE 






SHADOW THE CAT " 


COPP 


CLARKE 






FRISKY THE GOAT 


COPP 


CLARKE 






HUNDREDS OF ^TURKBYS 


COPP 


CLARKE , 






PENNY THE PUPPY 


COPP 


CLARKE 
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AUTHOR 




TITLE 


J 

PUBLISHER 


SONDERGARD 




PEANUTS, THE PONY ' / . 


COPP 


CLARKE , 


SONDERGARD 




MAYBELLE THE DONKEY 


COPP 


CLARKE \ 


SONDERGARD 




BIDDY AND THE JDUCKS 


COPP 


CLARKE 


PHILLIPS 






copp 


CLARKE 


VITTY 




LITTLE LOST DOG 


COPP 


CLARKE 


RUSSELL ET 


AL 


MY LITTLE RED STORY BOOK^^ 




& OU . 


RUSSELL ET 


AL 


MY LITTLE BLUE STORY BOOK 


GINN 


& CO. 


RUSSELL ET 


AT, 


ni X^xiix^ilr OKJ!/i!/W blUKi BOOK 


GINN 


& CO. 


RUSSELL ET 


AL 


COME ¥ITH US 


GINN 


& CO^ ' 






6n our VAY 


W.J. 


GAGE LTD. 






' TTMTT^ TO PT AY 


¥. J. 


GAGE LTD. 






ALL IN A DAY 


¥. J. 


GAGE LTD. 






THE RED BOOK 


MacMILLAN CO'^ 






THE GREEN BOOK 


MacMILLAN CO. 



SECTION TVO 



The Follett Books 

IN JOHN'S BACK YARD RYERSON 

'MR. BARNEY'S BEARD RYERSON 

JUST FOLLOW ME / RYERSON 

SOMETHING NEW AT TIffi. ZOO / RYERSON 

THE CURIOUS COW ' / RYERSON 

PEAR GOES TO SCHOOL / RYERSON 

THE HILL THAT GRB^f / - RYERSON 

MABEL THE WHALE ' RYERSON 

THE HOLE IN THE HILL / ' RYERSON 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ' ' ■ RYERSON 

MJSS HATTIE Am THE MONKE^ RYERSON 

NOBODY LISTENS TO ANDREW RYERSON 

BENNY. THE BEAR ^ | RYERSON 

HOW TO FIJHD A- FRIEND RYERSON 

KEEP YOUR EYES (3PEN RYERSON 

WHEN I GROW UP ' RYERSON 

The Wonder Books ^ 

HURRY UP SLOW POKE * " .. GEORGE J. 

THE MONKEY IN THE ROCKET GEORGE J. 

THE SECRET CAT GEORGE J. 
THE. OLD MAN AND THE TIGER ' GEORGE J". 

FLY AWAY AT THE AIRSHOW GEORGE J. 

THE BIG GREEN THING GEORGE J. 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS GEORGE 

CINDERELLA GEORGD J. 

PETER RABBIT GEORGE. J. 



PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 
PRESS 



McLEOD 
McLEOD • 
McLEOD 
McLEOD 
McLEOD 
McLEOD 
J. McLEOD 
McLEOD 
McLEOD 
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TITLE 



PUBLISHER 



RAGGEDY ANN'S SECRET 
•ALICte IN WONDERLAND 
MORNING NOISES 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 
WHAT IS THAT? 
A VISIT TO THE HOSPITAL 
THE COSY LITTLE FARM 
FAMOUS FAIRY TALfiS 
.POPEYE / 
A VISIT TO THE DENTIST 
BEDTIME STORIES 
POPEYE GOES ON A PICNIC 
I SEE THE SXY 
THE COUNTING BOOK 
BAMBI'S CHILDREN 
THE CHOO CHOO TRAIN 
•THE MAKE BELIEVE PARADE 
LITTLE PETER COTTONTAIL 
A CHILD'S FIRST PICTURE 

DICTIONARY 
THE Busy BABY LION 
A SURPRISE FOR MRS . BUNNY 

. Tell A Tale Story Books 
LOOPY de LOOP 
THE BREMEN TOWN MUSICIANS 
IN VmER AND THROUGH 
HOW OAN WE GET TO THE ZOO? 
MICKEY MOUSE IN OUTER SPACE 
FANmSTIC FOUR - 
LASSIE 

THE GINGERBREAD MAN 

GOQD-BYE 'TONSILS 

MY SPECIAL .DAY 

BABY CHEERFUL TEARFUL' 

STOP THAT KITTY CAT 

IT'S CALLED GRANDPA AND ME 

FUN AT THE BEACH 

A CAT CALLED CINDY 

THERE '^ A MOUSE IN OUR HOUSE 



GEORGE 




McLEOD 


GEORGE 


T 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J • 


McLEOD 


GEORGE. 


T 


McLEOD 


GEORGE \ 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


V • 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


T 

J. 


McLEOD 


Gi!/ORGi!/ 


1 T 
J • 


MCLi2/OD 




T 

J • 


"Mrs! V^riT\ 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 




T 

O • 


rLCljXlt yJXJ 




T 

V • 


rLCljXltyJXJ 


KxXLtyJzixxJl/ 


T 

O • 


rlCijjltyJXJ J 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J.. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


Gl^GE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 



WHITMAN 
WHIimN 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAN 
WHEimN 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAl^ 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAN 
WHITMAN 



PUBLISHING 
PUBLISHIN] 
PUBLISHi: 
PUBLISHING 
PUBLIS 
PUBLIS 
PUBLIS 
PUBLIS 
I'UBLIS 
PUBLIS: 
PUBLISHING 
PUBLISHING 
PUBLISHING 
PUBLISHING 
PUBLISHING 
PUBLISHING. 




GOLDEN 
GOLDEij 
•GOLDE]^ 
GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 

g6lden 

GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 
GOLDEN 



PRESS 

PRESS 

PRESS 

PRE^S 

PRESS 

PRESS 

PRESS 

PRteSS 

PRESS" 

PRESS 

PRESS 

PRESS 

PRESS 

PRESS 

PRESS 

PRESS 



SECTION THREE 



Read Aloud Books 

READ ALOUD PETER RABBIT STORIES 
READ ALOUD PUPPIES . 
KITTEN AND CAT STORIES TO 

READ ALOUD 
ANIMAL STORIES TO READ ALOUD 
READ ALOUD KINDERGARTEN" STORIES 
LOUD FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS 
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GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 


GEORGE 


J. 


McLEOD 



AtJ^HOR 

PAVEL, F.K. 
NEWBERRY 
SQUIRES, E. 
EPPENSTEIN, L. 
KELLER, R. 
WERNER 



BURGESS, T.W. 



TITLE 

RI^ELSTILTSKEN 
APRIL'S KITTEN 
-DAVID'S SILVER DOLLAR 
SALLY GOES SifOPPING 
CONTENTED PUSSY CAT 
MICKEY MOUSE'S PICNIC 
THE WIZARD OF OZ 
500 HATS 

Green Forest Series 

1. LIGHTFOOT THE I DEER 

2. BLACKY THE CROW 



PUBLISHER 

HOLT, RINEHART? '& WINSTON 
HARPER AND' BROTHERS 
BOOK SOCIETY OF 'CANADA 
BOOK SOCIETY OF 'CANADA 
NELSON FOSlffiR SCOTT LTD. 
SIMON SCHUSTER 



GEORGE J. 



McLEOD 



Wishing Stone Stories 

1. TOMMY'S WISHES COME TRUE 

2. TOMMY AND THE WISHING STOtfE 

3. TOMMY'S CHANGE OF HEART \- 



HOW AND WHY WONDER 
HOW AND WHY WONDER 
HOW AND Win" WONDER 

■ MINERALS 
HOW AND WHY WONDER 
HOW AND WHY WONDER 
HOW AND WHY WONDERT 
HOW AND ,WHY WONDER 
HOW AND. WHY WONDER 

SCIENCE 
HOW AND WHY WONDER 

CURRENCY 
HOW AND WHY WONDER 
HOW AND WHY WONDER 
HOW AND WHY WONDER 

HOW and" why wonder 

HOW ANI3 WHY WONDER 
,• ^ NIGHTINGALE 
HOW AND WHY WONDER 
^ . EXPERIMENTS 
Sbw AND WHY WONDER. 
HOW AND WHY WONDER* 
HOt^ AND WHY WONDER 

AND MOTHS 
HOW AND WHY WONDER 



BOOK ABOUT MACHINES 
BOOK ABOUT REPTILES ■ 
BOOK ABOUT ROCKS AND * 

BOOK ABOUT WEATHER 
BOOK ABOUT DE SERTS 
T300K ABOUT POLAR REGIONS 
BOOK ABOUT ELECTRICITY 
BOOK ABOUT BEGINNING ■ 



BOOK ABOUT COINS ANl3 

BOOK j^BOUT ATOMIC ENERGY 

BOOK ABOUT INSECTS 

BOOK ABOUT PRIMITIVE MAN 

BOOK ABOUT BALLET 

BOOK ABOUT FLORENCE 

BO'OK ABOUT SCIENCE 

BOOK ABOUT BIRDS ' 
BOOK ABOUT DINOSAURS 
BOOK ABOUT fiUTTEllFLIES 

BOOK ABOUT ASTRONAUTS 



GEORGE J. McLEOD 
GEORGE J. McLEOD' 

QEORGE J.. McLEOD 
GEORGE J. McLEOD 
GEORGE J. McLEOD 
GEORGE J. McLEOD 
GE0R(3J; J. Md^EOD 

GEORGE J-. McLEOD 



GEORGE J.' 
GEORGE J.' 
GEORGE J. 
GEORGE J. 
GEORGE J. 



McLEOD 
McLEOD 
McLEOD 
McLEOD 
MoLEOD 



GEORGE J. McLEOD 

GEORGE J. McLEOD 

GEORGE J. McLEOD, 

GEORGE J. McLEOD 

GEORGE J. McLEOD 

GEORGE J. McLEOD 



The addresses of the publishers are as follows: 



RYERSON PRESS 
HOLT, RINEHART & WINSTON 
COPP CLARKE 
GINN &^C0. 
¥.J. GAGE LTD. , 
MacMILLA^v CO. 



- 299 Queen St, ¥• ♦ Toronto 25, Ontario 

- 833 Oxford St., Toronto 18, Ontario J 

- 517 Wellington St. V., Toronto 2B, Ont.j 

- 35 Mobile Drive, Toronto, Ontario 

- 519 Birch Mount Rd. , Scarborough 4, Ont> 

- 70 Bond Street, Toronto,^ Ontario ^ 
WHIimN ,fXJBLISHING-GOLDEN PRESS OF CANADA -7 P.O. Box 338, 102 Sign^ 

Drive, Veston, Ontario • 
NELSON FOSTER SCOTT LTD. - 81 John St., Toronto 2B, Ontario. 
THE BOOK SOCIETY OF CANADA - 4386 Sheppard Ave., Agincourt, Ont. 
G|50RGE J. McLEOD -(Canadian Representative of Grosset & 

Dunlap), 73 Bathurst^ St . , Toronto 2B, Ont. 



Suggested Library List for Grades One to Three 



Author 

Bo swell 
Bo swell 
Bo swell 
Boswell 
Boswell 
Boswell 
Boswell 
Boswell 



Taylor 
.Taylor 
Taylof 
Taylor 
Taylor^ 
Taylor 
Taylpr 
Taylor 



Harold Shane 
Kathleen Hester 
Kathleen Hester 
Kathleen Hester 



The Dolphin Books 

The Puffing Billy " ' 

Black Penny 

Miss Honey Bun^s Hat 

Muddy the Football 

Judy Comes to Stay 

The Mystery Garden 

Nobody *s Pony 

A Dog for Richard 

Gateways to Reading Treasure 



Publisher 



Clarke 
Clarke 
Claarke 
Clarke 
Clarke 
Clarke 
Clarke 
Clarke 



and 

and 

and 

and' 

and 

and 

and 

and 



Irwin 
Irwin 
Irwin' 
Irwin 
Irwin 
Irwin 
Irwin 
Irwin 



Tales to Read (Primer). « Clarke Irwin 

Stories to -Remember Book I Clarke Irwin 

Story land Favourites Book II Clarke Irwin 

Doorways to Adventure Bk.III Clarke Irwin 



The Royal Road Readers 

J.C. Dan iels ' (8 books) 

& Hunter Diack Supplementary Minatures 

Daniels & Diack Book I Part I 

Daniels & Di^ck Book I Part II 

Daniels & Diack Book II Part II (a) 

t)aniels & Diack Book III a 

Daniels & Diack Book IV 

Daniels & Diack Book V 

Daniels & Diack Boole VT 

Daniels & Dlack^ Book VTI 

Daniels" & Diack Book VTII ^[ 

DsLniels '<Sq Diack Book IX' _ . 



Copp Clark 
Copp Clark 
Copp Claxk 
Copp Clark 
Copp Clark 
Copp Clark 
Copp Clark 
Copp Clark 
Copp Clark 
Copp Clark 
Coppola fk 



The Thistle Readers 



Author 



Vavlfe 
fcmma Serl 
Pennell -.Cusatck 

McLepd & Gates 
Montgomery Gray 
. Baruch 
Chandler 
Chandler 
La Rue 
La Rue 



The Red Hen , 

Clever Jim ^ 

The Fairy Dance 

The Picnic in the ¥oods 

The ¥onder ^ooks 



Longmans Grpen & Co. 

^ Longmans Green & Co. 

Longmans Green & Co.. 

Longmans Green & Co. 



Publisher 



George 
George 



Hurry Up Slpwpoke 
Mr. Pines Mixed up Signs 
The Adventures of Silly BillyGeorge 
The Secret Cat (George 
Billy Brown Makes Something 
Grand 

The Duck on the Truck 
A Train for, Tommy 
Surpri^*f;j^.n ^the Tree 
The MonUey in the Rocket ' 
Fly Away ^t the Air Show 
Arty the Smar*^y^ 
The Surprising Pets of 

B^lly Brown 
I Made a Line 
Laurie and the Yellow 

Cuirtains 
Mr. Pines Purple House 
The Big Green Thing 



J. 
J. 
J. 
J. 



Ge6rge J. 
George J. 
George J. 
George J. 
George J. 
George J. 
George J. 

George J, 
^eprge J. 

G-eorge 
George J. 
George > J. 



The Boy Who Fooled the Giant George J. 



More Jokes and Riddles 
The Old Man and the Tiger 
Little Gray Mouse Goes 

Sailing 
Barney Beagle and the Cat 
Benjamin in the ¥oods 
Barney Beagle Plays 

Baseball 
The Day Joe ¥ent to the 

Supermarket 
Too Many Rockets 
How the Animals get into 

the Zoo 

Radp and Shine 
In Rabbitville 

P\in . and Frolic 

Three Friends 
Cowboy San and Freddy 
Cowboy Sam and Miss Lily 
.The Fun Book 
In Animal Land 



George J. 
George J. 

George J. 
George J. 
George J. 



McLeod 
McLeod 
McLeod 
McLeod 

McLeod 

McLeod 

McLeod. 

McLeod 

McLeod 

McLeod 

McLeod 

McLeod 
•McLeod 

^cLeod 
McLeod 
McLeod 
McLeod 
McLeod 
Mcl^eod 

McLeod 
McLeod 
McLeod 



George J. McLeod 



George J. 
George J. 



McLeod 
McLeod 



George J. McLeod 

Copp Clark 
¥.J. Gage - 

Ginn and ^ Co. 

Scott Foresman 
Sask. Book Bureau 
Sask. Book Bureau 
MacMill§.n Co. 
MacMillan Co . 
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Author 

O'Keefe, MaxVell 
& White ^ ' 

Wilcockson 

Huber, ^Salisbury, 
Qates 

Huber, Salisbury, 
^ Gates 

Planna , ^Anderson,, 
(rrey 

Selma, Coughlan, 

O^Donnell 
Rey, H.A. 
•Guilefoile, E. 
Buff, . Mary & 

Conrad 
Bought erty, J, 
Eppenstein, L. 
Bailey, C. 

Keli'er, R. 
Squires, E. * 
Benigan, S. 
Newberry , 
Baum 

Anderson, C.W. 
Anglund, J.R. 
Ardiozone, E. 
Bulla, C*R* 
Caudill, R. 

Ciardi, J. 
Doacet, M. 
Eastman, ' P*D. 
Eastwick, I.O.' 

Green, M.M. 
Greene, C. 

Laughlin, F. 
Le Sieg, Theo. 
Monarik, E.H. 
Nocrdlie, Ruth 
Pavel, "P.K. ' 
Podendorff. Ilia 

PosgJLi^Elsa 
Pr^t, Marjoi'ie 
fat^oVi^ J. ♦ 
\eitner ,/ I. 

Brown, M» 
Jacobs L. 



ERIC 



Title 

From Head to Toe 
Nancy ♦s World 

The Ranch Book 

On FcJur Fee^ 

Hello David? i 



The Wishing Weill 

Curious George \ 

Nobody Listens to Andrew 

Dash and Dart ^ 

Andy and the Lion 

Sally *Goes .Shopping Alone 

Old Man Ral>bit ^ s Dintier 

Party 
Contented Pussycat 
Dav;id's Silver Dollar 
One by 0n6 ^ 
April's Kitten * 
The Wizard of Oz 
Lonesome Little Colt 
Cowboy and His Friends 
Johnny the Cloclonaker 
The Sugar Peai] Tree 
Higgins and the Great 

Big Scare 
Serappy the Pup 
Travel Through the Ages , 
Are You My Mother , 
I Rode the Black Horse 

Far Away 
Everybody Has a House 
I Want to be a Baseball 

Player 

The Little Left Over Witch 
Ten Apples on Top 
Little Bear's Friend 
A Dog for Susie 
Rumpe Is tilt skin 
The True Book of Animal 
Homes 

The True -Book of Dogs 
Story Wagon 
Whale Hunt 
Pear-Shaped <^11 
Where do You IxLve 
Wonderful House 
Belling t:^e Cat 
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Publisher 

John C. Winston 
Johnj C. ♦Winston 

MacMillan Co . 

MacMil'lan Co. 

Scott Fores map-- 

Copp Clark 
HoughtQn 
Follett (Ryerson) ^ 

Viking 
Viking^ 

The Book Society of Canajda 

The Book Society df Canada 
The Book\Society qf Canada 
The Book^Society df Canada 
The Book Society of Canada, 
Harper ana Bros. 
Bobbs j'Nteo'ill Co* 
Macmiilan (Brett Macmillan*) 
IJarecourt (Longmans ) 
Walck (Oxford) 
Crbwel 1 (Ambas sador ) 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
Lippincott (Longmans) 
Harrop ' (Clark laTwin ) 
Random House 

Abingdon (Welsh) 
Young Scott (T. Allen) 
Children ^ s Press ( Jack 
Hood) 

Macmiilan (Brett Macmiilan) * 

Random House 

Harper (Mueson ) 

Children ^s.XPress (jack Hood) 

Holt, (Rhi^hard & V^instqn) 

Children's Pres$^ (Jaclc Hood) 
Children's Press (Jack Hood) 
L.W. Singer (Dent) 
Golden Press 
Golden Press 
Golden. Press 

Golden Press / 
Golden Press 



2rU 



Author 

Moore, L. 
Scarry, P. ' 
Rait, S. ^ 

Rsit, S. 
GraTipton , G, 
Suess, Dr. 
Seuss; Dr. 

Seuss , Dr. 
SeuoS , Dr. 

Souss , Dr. 
Seuss , Dr. 
Seuss , Dr. 
Seuss , Dr. 
Sguss , Dr. 
Seuss, Dr. 
Sguss, Dr. 
Seuss, Dr. 
Sclilein, Muriam 
Poase, J. 
Young, E. 
Mace, K. 
Powell, Elsa 



Freeman, Bony 
Buff, Mary & 

Conrad 
Wallers ♦/Helen 
Fishery Ar^lene 
Nede3^, Joan 
Cas'xle, Jane 
Streatfield, Noel 
Wagner, Peggy 
Davis, Alice 
Werner 
Sutcliff^ 
Newberry 



\ 



Title 

Too Many Bozos 

Just for Pun 

The King Who Learned to 

Sjnile 
Where 's Willie 
Large Growly Bear 
The Cat in the Hat 
The Cat in the Hat Comes 

Back ^ 
A Fly Went By 
The Big Jump and Other 

Stories 
A Big Ball of String 
Cowboy Andy 
The King's Wish 
Sam and the Firefly 
Put Me in the Zoo 
You Will go to the Moon 
Stop that Ball 
The Whales Go By 
Deer in the Snow - 
Xhis is the World 
Sam's Big Worry 
A Tale in a Tail 
True Book of Whales and 

Other Sea Animals 

Ski Pup 

Forest Folk 
Ponies for a King 
I Like Weather 
Who Took the Farmer's Hat 
Whose Tree House 
^Travelling Shoes 
Hurrah for Hats 
Timothy 

Michkey Mouse's Pipnls 
Mitten th^ Kitten 
April's Kitten 




Publisher 

Golden /Press 
Golden Press 

Golden Press' * 
Golden Press"* 
Golden Press ^ ' 
Random . ^ 

Random 
Random 

Random 
Random 
Randonv 
Random 
Random 
.Rancfoii 
Ra ndom 
Random' 
Random 
Copp Clark 
Copp Clark 
Copp Clark 
Copp 'Clark 

Children's Press 
Viking Press 

Viking Press • 
Reilly -& Lee 
T.Y. Growell 
Harper & Rowe 
Holiday House 
Random House 
Children's^ Press 
Cadmus 

Simon Schuster 

Juvenile Production Ltd- 

Harper & Bros. 




ERLC 
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AUTHOR 



TITLE 



PUBLISHER 



Social Studie s (readers ) 

Torn and Susan 



Miscellaneous 



ERIC 



\ 



Some Day Soon * 

New Centerville (Gr.II-IIl) 

Stories About Limda and Lee 

Stories About Sally 

Your Town and Mine 



V»J. Gage and Go^ 
¥• J, Gage and C6, 
V.J, Gage and Co. 
Ginn and Go. 
Ginn and Co. 
Ginn and Co. 



Adoer, L.H. 
Sanderson, T.J. 
Cha 1 1 e r ton , V . G . 
McKeown, Ei 
AdalV, L.H. & 
Sanderson T. J. 
& Jeness, D. 
Snyder, D. 
Morrison , A . 
Hoi*f, Syd. 
Zolotow, C. 

Science 



Crosby, -A.L. 

Darby , Qt^ 
Darby, G. 
Cavanna, B. 

Sperling, 1^* 

Allen, G.B. 
Branley , F.M. 
Branley^ F.M. 
Bl'anley^^ F.M. 
Feravot^o, R.V. 
Feravoto, R.V. 
Lauber, P. 

Lemon, R. S. 
Nixon ^ K. 
Sey Ion 
Selset', M. - 

He alth (readers) 



Seeing for Ourselves (Gr . Ill )Ry erson 
Homes and Homelands Vinston 
At Home and Abroad Macmillan- 



Indians of Canada Nat.. Museum, Ottawa 

One Day at the Zoo ' - ' Seribner (t. Nelson) 

And/Fun ^Besides (The Family) Copp Clark ^ , 



Ogluk, the Eskimo 
Little Black Puppy 

/ 

Fall is Here 1 " 

Summer is Here < 
Vinter is Here 
Jr. Science Book of Bea;vers 

(Gr. II-III) ' 
Vhat is a Bird? , 
Vhat is a Plant? * 
5^ii;st Book of Vil'd Flowers 

(Gr. Ill) ' : 
How to Make Things Out of 

Paper (Gr. I-IIl) 4 
Every Day Animals 
Big Tracks, LittJ.e Tracks 
The Mo on Se ems to Chan ge 
Vhat^ Makes Day arid Night 
Jr. Scienc^e on Electricity 
dJr. Scielice Book on^ Flying 
'J*r. Science Book of 

Icebergs and Glaciers- 
Jr. 'Scifence Book of Trees 
Animal Mothers and Babies 
Injects 

Greg' s Microscope 

Happy Days Vith Our Friends 
Thre.e Friends > 
Five in the Family 

/ChiJ,dcraft 



Golden Press 
Golden Press 



Garrard 
Benef ic 
Benef ic 



[T. Nelsonl 
Jack Hood) 
.Jack Hood) 



Va tts (Ambassador ) 



Sterling 
Houghton 
Crowe 11* ; 
Cf^owell ^ 
Crowell 
Garrard i 
Garrard 



{l^ Allen) 
(T. Allen) 
Ambassador , 
^Ambassador 
Ambassadoor. 
T. 
T. 



Nelson ) 
Nelson ) 



Gairiiard 
Garrard 



: (t. 

(T. 



Nelson ) 
Nelson) 
Fredei^ick, V. (T. Allen) 
Ry erson Press 
Ry erson Press 



V.J. Gage & €q. 
V. J. Gage & CO. 
V.J. Gage & Co. 



Vorld Book - Childcraft 
of Can. ' ^ * . 

(childcraft Represen tativSp - Vestern Book & 

I* Stationery, 1^3/- 3rd Ave., 
207^ / ^askatopxi) ^ 




TEACHERS' REFERENCE BOOltS 



Workbooks 



INGHAM, A,G,: Selected Seatwork to Accompany the Blended 

Sound-Sight Method of Learning, (Year I), Modem Paress , 
Saskatoon, Saskatc]ti©^^n . • . 



INGHAM , A .'G . : Book II, Divisidn I, Years I. II and III, to 
Accompany the Blended Sound-Sight Method of Learning , 
Modern Press, Saskatoon, Saskatch'ewan, 



Advanced Seatwork 

* MAR3?IN, T.H.V.: Helpers All , Copp Crarke. Available from 
Young's Stationery, 212 Third Ave. S*, Saskatoon, 
Saska tchewan . 

MERTZ, M,A.:; "Forty Famous Stojries , Hall & McCreary Co., 
* Chicago. 



Spelling 

BUCKINGHAM,. B,R, J .Ayres Spelling Scale , Public 
* * Tishing Co,, B'loomingt on , Illinois, 



ool Pub- 





Poe try^ x .a 

ARBUTlS^, MAY HILL; Time .for Poetry , V,-J- Gage & Co . \ 

Available from Young's Stationery, 212 Third Ave, S,, 
Saskatoon , Saska tchewan • * 




Music 



GINN-i Magic of Music , Book One, Ginn and Company 

FLETcijER AND DENIS ON: The High Road Df S6ng For Nurgery 
Schools and Kindergartens , V*J\ Gage & Co, 



INDIVIDUALIZED READING TITLES - DIVISION I - September, 1968 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRTlCTION COLLECTION (Basic "Starter" selection - 

optional 

'Accession Author 's"Sur- 



IlC-68-001 

t 




Teacher *s Gja ide j 
To the Program- ^ 
School Edition^; 


uos u 




IIC-68-002 




Listening for 1 
>Soun-ds I 






IIC-68-003 i 


Adventures with ' 
Color i 






IIC-68-004 \ 


All Kinds of 
SiCTs 








IIC-68-005 


Discovering 
Shapes 








IIC-68-W 

1 

1 


Learning About 
Sizes 


1 






IIC-68-007 J 


Time and 
Measuring 








IIC-68-008 ^ 


The Magic of < 
Everyday Things 






IIC-68-009 ^ 


Understanding . 
Numbers i - 






IIC-68-010 

1 ' 


Adventures with . 
Words I 






IIC-68-011 1 


Favorite Nursery 
Tales 








IIC-68-012 




The Wonders of 
Science v 








IIC-68-013 




Nature's Wonde?:-! % 
land 1 






NOTE: This is a set of 12, plus guide, from the Golden Book 
Educational Services, New York, and also published in. 
Canada by .The Musson Book* Company Limited, Toronto. ^ 
The name of the Series is "First Adventures in Learning 
Program." 

< . ^ ^ 






IIC-68-014 


Bond, M. 


A Bear Called puffin"^^ 
Paddlngton' Books (Pen . 




:3/ed 
20/68 


IIC-68-015 


Bond, M. 


More About ' j " 
Paddington '(Peneuin) 




Box Set 


IIC-68-016 


Bond, M. 


Paddington 
Helps Out 


rt 




of five 


IIC-68-Q17 


Bond, M. 


Paddington at 
Large 


tt 




Paperbacks 


IIG-68-018 


Bond, 'M. ^ 

♦ 0 


Paddington 
Abroad 


It 


















IIC-6B-020 


Nesbit, E. 


St^Dry of the. 
Treasure Seekers 


Puffin Bks 
(Penguin 







ERIC 




1 



INDIVIDUALIZED READING TITLES - DIVISION I - September 1968 
Accession Author's Sur- 

Number name & Initials Title Publisher Cost Remarks 



I'IC-68-021 


Nesbit, E. 


The Wouldbegoods 


Puffin Bks, 
(Penguin) 






IIC^68-022 


Nesbit, E. 


Five Children ■ 
and It 


ti 




Box Set 


IIC-68-023 


Nesbit, E. 


The Phoenix and 
the Carpet 


ti 




of Six 


IIC-68-02^f 


Nesbit, E. 


Story of the 
Amulet Carpet 


If 




Paperbacks 


IIC-68-025 ' 


^^esbit, E. 


The Railway 
Children 


II 








"* 










IIC-68-026 


•t 


How Maps & 'Globes ' 
Help Us I 






IIC-68-027 




How People Live 
in Canada 








IIC-68-028 




Vhat is a Simple 
Machine 








116-68-029 




VThat is a Season | 


1 V 


IIC'*68-030 


Darby, G. 


V?hat is a Plant jBenefic 
(Press 




;^at Is 


IIC-68-031 


Darby r G. 


What is a Turtle [ " 

^ ^ n 


Leries 


IIC-68-032 jDarby, G. 


What is the Earth ^ " 






IIC-68-033 jDarby, G. 


What-is a Bird j " 






IIC-68-034 jDarbyi G. 


Wh5t is a Fish j " 




IIC-68-035 


DarJ^y, GT. 


What is a Chicken ' " 






IIC-68-036 '[Darby, G. 


What is a Gcw | " 






IIC-68-037 

t 


Darby, G. 


What is a Butter- 
fly 


tt 






IIC-68-038 


Darby, G. 


What is a Tree 








.XIC-68-039 


Darby, G. 


What is- a Frog 








IIC-6&-040 


Lendin, L. 


Atoms for Junior ' 


Melmont 






IIC-68-041 


Telfer, D. 


About Salt 


Melmont • 







JIC-68-a42 


Hayes, W. 


Good Times on 
Boats 


Melmont 






IIC-68-043 


Worthy lake, M. 


Moolack: Young 
Salmon Fisherman 


Melmont 






IIC-68-044 


Friskey, M. 


About Measurement 


Me Imont 






IIC-68-045 
a, b, c 


Posin, D. 


What is a 
Dinosaur 


Benef ic 
Press 




3 copies 


IIC-68-0'46 


Posin, d* 


What is a Star 


tt 
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•INDIVIDUALIZED READING TITLES - DIVISION I - September 1968 
Accession' Author ' s .Sur- Title Publisher , Cost Remarks 
Number name & Initials , '^..^ » - ^ 



IIC-68-047 


Sherman > D. j 


Vr^ii iinH f*V>p 

Oceans 


rh ildr en * s 
Press 




* 


IIC-68-048 jPiltz, A. 


liTVi at* 1 c A 1 V 
VVMclL i.o f\l.L 




/ 


• 


IIC-68-049 Neal, C> 


What IS an 
Inject 


Benef ic 






LIC-68-050 jRood, 


Bees', Bugs & 
Beetles 


Four Winds 
Press 


I 




IIC-68-051 paig, J. 


— 

Dinosaurs and 

nore uiiiubciuj: 0 


Four Winds 

Pt" 0 c c 

r J> c 0 0 






IIC-68-052 

1 


Exploring Under 
the Sea 




i 




IIC-68-053 . 


Sea Shells 






IIC-68-054 j 


Prairie School 








IIC-68-055 1 


The Water Buffalo 








IIC-68-056 ; 


John F. Kennedy 








IIC-68-057 




Coyote for Keeps 








IIC-68-058 1 




1 






IIC-68-059 


• 


My Name is Aram 


l\ 




\ 


IIC-68-060 j 


What's Inside of 
Me 


H — 






IIC-68-96I jZim, H. 


Alligators & 
Crocodiles 


Morrow 
& Co, 




— r 


lie -68-062 


Goetz,' p. 


Deserts 


Morrow L 
& Co. ; I 




IIC-68-063 IGibson & 

Iwilson t 


The "ked & Black 
Rhymn Book 


Macmillan | 




IIC-68-064 


Tame, H. W. 


Time to Grow Up 


Macmillan j 




IIC-68-065 jBlyton,*E. 


Come to the Circus 


Armada j ^ 
Paperbacks 


Paperback \ 




ERIC 
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INDIVIDUALIZED READING TITLES - DIVISION I - October 1968 
^Accession Author's Sur- 



IIC-68-066 


Arnold, W. 
Carey, W. 


X X L. J. C 

Fu3:>,.,vjit'h Next 
to Nothing 


Scholastic 


oosc 
.50 


KemarKS 
Paperback' 


IIC-68-067 


Clymer, £• 


Arrow Bk. of 
Funny Poems 


II 


.45 


Paperback 


IIC-68-068 


Johnson, 


Harold and the 
Purple Crayon 


II 


.45 


Paperback 


IIC-68-069 


Brown, Margaret, 


Where Have you 
Been? 


tt 


.45 


Paperback 


IIC-68-070 


Leaf, Mifnro 


Robert PrpnriQ 
Weatherbee 


ti 


AS 


raperoacK 


IIC-68-071 


Craig, M. Jean 


la/ XI 1 V./ O ClUJL O OC 

More Dinosaurs 


It 


. J J 


rapexDacK 


IIC-68-072 




tt 


It 


tt 


It 


IIC-68-073 


It 


tt 


II 


ft 


It 


IIC-68-074 


ti 


ti 


It' 


tl 


tl 


IIC-68-075 


Shapp, Martha^ 
5c Charles 


Let' s Find Out 
About THE MOON 


It 


.50 


II 


IIC-68-076 


Larom, 

fill* Dennis^ 


BRONCO CHARLIE 
Pony Express 


It 


.45 


tl 


IIC-68-.G77' 


Moore , Lillian 


LITTLE RArOON ^ 
The Outside World 


II 


.45 


tl 


IIC-68-078 


Moore, Eva 


Johnnv AddIs seed 


11 


SO 


tf 


IIC-68-079 


Zim, Herbert 


The Great Whales 


ti 


.45 


tl 


IIC-68-080 


Charlin, Remy 


Fortunately 


IT 


.50 


If 


IIC-68-081 


Hoban, Lillian 
& Russell 


Charlie the 
Tramp 


It 


.55 


II 


IIC-68-082 


Ames, G. 

(ill, Weissard) 


First Days of 
the World 


11 


.55 


tt 


riC-68-083 


Pine & Levine 


MAGNETS and How 
to. Use Them 


11 


.55 


n « 


IIC-68-084 


Lockhar t , D. 


MAP SKIT T S Pro- - 

I ***X 01NXX.iX.iO XXU 

iect ^k» One 


tl 




It 


IIC-68-085 


Lockhart, D. 


AAP SKIT T S Pro- 

LKkl ' OINXXjX^O L L \J 

iect Bk» Two 


II 


AS 


tl 


T Tr* — A Q ^r\Q.C 


Selsam, M, \ 


How to be a 
NATURE DETECTIVE 


It 


.55 


tt 


T Tr-AA-.nft7 
i DO—UO / 


Mc Govern 


Too Much Noise 


It 


.55 


tt 


IIC-68-088 


Bemelmans, L, 


Madeline 


tl 


.65 


II 


IIC-68-089 


^ey, H. A. 

1 


CURIOUS GEORGE 
Rides a Bike- 


It 


.55 


It 


•IIC-68-090 ( 


3reen, 


rhe Bigger Gi^ant 


n 


.50 


f< 


lie -68-091 1 


■ioban & Hoban ) 


"clothing to Do " 


It 


.50 

* 


It 



erJc 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION TITLES - DIVISION I - November 1968 
Accession Author's Sur- > 



Number name & Initials Title Publisher Cost 1 


"lemarks 




Bridwell, N. .Clifford Gets a .Scholastic' ,65 \ 
Ijob V ^ A \ 


Paperback 


IIC-68-3096 


Bridwell, N. 


Clifford Tajces a 
Trip 


ft 


.50 


tf 


IIC-68-097 


Bridwell, N. 


Clifford's 
Hallowe'en ^ 


ti 


.50 


tt ^ 


1^-68-098 


Dodworth, Dorothy Look Out, Mrs, 
1 Doodle punk 


It • 




M 


IIC-68-099 . 


Stevens , Carla 


Rabbit & Skunk & j " 
the Big Fight ' 


.50 


tt 


IIC-68-100 


Dittledale, F. 


The Magic Fish 


tt 


.45 


It ^ 


XIC-68-101 jLangner, Nola 


Tfie Adventures of , 
the Thr-ee Blind Mice 


.50 


ft 


IIC-68-102 jCraig, M. Jean jPuss in Boots " 1 


.45 


ti 


IIC-68-103 jBridwe 11, Norman 'The Witch Next : X. ' 1,35 
1 ' - iDoor V 1 T 


tt 


IIC-68-104 jMerriam,' Eve jDo You Want to Seej " j .45 ' 
1 Isomething? 1 -I 


t! 


IIC-68-105 


McGovern, Ann • jRunaway Slave 


n 


.50 


tt 


IIC-68-JL06 


Hoban, Russell 


What Happened When 
Jack 6e Daisy Tried 
to Fool the Tooth 
Fairies 


tt 


.45 


ft 


IIC-68-107 


Peterson, Holly jToriyls Treasure 
& John iHunt^ 


ft 




.45 


ft 


lie -6 8 -10 8 Mc Govern, Ann jChristopher 
1 ' Icolumbus 


tt 

» 




.45 


tf 


IIC-68-109 Webber, Irma E. |What Does It Look | " 
1 tike? . 1 




.50 


tt 


IIC-68-110 jPeterson* John 


How to Write Codes^ & " 
Send Secret Messages 




.50 


tf 


IIC-68-111 




It 


tt 




.50 


tt 


IIC-68-112 


Freeman, Mae jThe Real Magnet 
iBook 


ti 




.55 


tt 


IIC-68-113 jSachs, ^Marilyn ^ jAiny Moves In 


I .55 


tf 


IIC-68-114 


MacGregor, Ellen i^iss Pickerell Goes " I 
it'O Mars ^ 1 *\ 


1.45 


tt 


IIC-68-^115 


Dodd, Ed . Mark Trail's Book 
* lof Animals 




.35 


tt 


IIC-68-116 


Butterworth, p[Tie Enormous Egg 
01 iver* 1 


tt 


'.55 


tt 


IIC-68-117 


Irving, Robert Hurricanes* 6i 
' ^Twisters 


1 


.55 


tt 


IIC-68-118 


Balacy, S. Jr. ^olar Science 
Projects 


tt 


.50 


tt 


irC-68-119 


Brinley, B. R. [The Mad Scientists! " 

IClub 1 


.55 


tt 




1 1 i ■ 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCPION TITLES - DIVISION I / November 1968 . 
Accession Author's S\ii-' ' / 

Number name 6e Init^ls Title Publ'i slier Cost Remarks 



/ 



IIC-68-120 


111 . by 
Hogarth 


Thp Arrow Book 

of Jokes & Riddles 


Scholastic 


.45 


Paperback 


IIC-68-121 


Liebers, Arthur 


SthoQl Daze 4 


u • 


.45 


tl 


IIC-68-122 


Gardner, Martin 



Science Puzzlers 


It 


.35 


II 


IIC-68-124 


Gardner, Martin 


Science Puzzlers 


11 


.35 


II 


TTr-68-1 2S 


1^ 1. C u J. cUd J. c , rXTcyci 


u bnosciy laies 


II 




t ' 


IIC-68-126 


El ting, Mary 


Arrow Book of ^ 
Answers 


II 


.50 

-ft 


11 


IIQ-68-127 


Klein, Leonore 


Arrow Book of ' 
Pro/ect Fun 


11 


.45 


tl 


IIC-68-12a 


Bulla, G. R. 


Old Gharlie 

f 


M 


.50 


II 


IIC-68-129 


Gompere, Miekie 


The Wizard of 
Mealo Park 


tl 


.50 


II 


IIC-68-130 


Gaudill, Rebecca 


The Best-^Loved 
Doll 


M 


.50 


If 


IIC-68-131 

^ 


2.\j.u^i. rid J. ut 


Dig norse, L»iuure 
Horse 


11 

* 


. 


tl 


IIC-68-132 


Mason, Miriam E. 


Caroline and Her 
Kettle Named Maud 


It * 


.50 


II 


IIC-68-135 


Bulla, G. R. 


Three;.- Dollar Mule 


tl 


.50-' 


It 




Peterson^ John 


Enemies of the 
Secret Hide-Out 


f 1 








Pciterson, John 


The Gowboy 


11 T" 


.35 1 




IIC-68-136 




^aps xor oaie 


tl 




tl 


IIC-68-137 


Lord , Beman 


Quarterback's 
Ainv 


tl 


.45 


II 


IIC-68-138 


Benchley, M. 


Red Fox and His 
Canoe 


tl 


.50 , 


11 


IIC-68-139 


Kay, Helen 


A Pony for the 
Winter 


It 


.50 


If 


IIC-68-140 


Gook, Marion 
B. 


Waggles and the 
Dog Catcher 


II 


-'45 


II 


IlC-68-141 


Woods, Betty 


My Box and 
String 


II 


• 45 


tl 


IIC-68-142 


Peterson, John 


The Secret Hide- 
Out 


tl 


• 45 


Tl 


IIC-68-143 


Rudomin, Esther 


Arrow Book pf 
Easy Cooking 


fi 


• 55 


tl 


IK -68 -144 


Kettelkai|)p^ Larry 


Spooky Magic 


It 


^50 


II 


IIC-68-145 


Lauber, P^atricia 


Junior Science Bk, 
Of Icebergs & Glac 


u 

Lers 


;50 


It 


IIG-68-146 


0 ' Donne 1, Taylor 
6c McElaney 


Secrets of the 
Animal World 


ft 


.50 ' 


ft 


IIC-68-147 


McGovem , Ann 


Aesop's Fables 


■ii 


•50 
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INDIVIDUALIZED READING TITLES 
I I COLLECTION 
Accession Autiior's Sur- 
Number name & Initials 




Dedember 1968 



Title 



Publisher Cost Remarks 



IIC-68-303 


Taylor, J. 


Wanda the Witch 


Longmans 




SERIES: ' 
"Reading 


lIC-68-304 


II 


The Mighty 
Mountain 






With 
Rhythrn*^' 


lIC-68-305 


It 


Womba the Baby 
Elephant 


it 




It 


IlC-68-306 


tt 


The Sledge 


It 




ti 


IIC-68-307 


II 


The Mouse and 
the Moon ; 


11 




II 


lie -68 -308 jMason, M. 


The Pink Pig & 
Other Stories 


Prentice- ' 
Hall 




SERIES : ^ 
"Magic 


IIC-68-3p9 


II ' ' ^ 


Little Bunny 
Little-Other 
Stories J 


II 




Bridge" 


IIC-68-310 


II 

>• 


The Birthday Cake 
6c Other Stories 


11 




11 


IIC-68-\55.1 


II 


Crawford knd 
Other Stdties 


11 




^11 


/ 

/ ■ ^ 

SERIES: 'AS WE WERE 


lie -68-312- 


Scar fie, H. 


The -Stone 
5000 Yrs. 


Age Overlorigmans 
Ago 1 






IIC-68-313 


It 


Roman Bri 
Yrs. Ago 


:ainl700 






— I \ 


IIC-68-314 


" ' jAnglo- Saxon- Eng. 

11300 Yrs. Ago 








IIC-68.-315 ! " 

! 


A Norman Castle in 
Eng. -800 Yrs. Ago 








IIC-68-316- j " 

* 


Knights & Squires, 
500 Yrfe. Ago 








IIC-68-317 : ^ jTudo;/London 400 
1 '/-lYrs. Ago 








110-68-310--. ' lAn English Coachin 
^ — ^ l\ ^ »1Inn 140 Yrs, Ago 








110-68^^31^ 1 : " 


An English Country 
House 300 Yrs, Ago 


11 






110-68-320- 




An English Medie- 
val Village Over 
600 Yrs. Ago 


It 


— f — 




110-68-321 


It 

\ 
i 


The Railways Over 
120 Yrs. Ago 


It 

— n ?H 






tIO-68-322 

* 




An English Sea 
Port Over '350 Yrs. 
Ago 








110-68-323 


It- 


A Saxon Monastery 
1000 Yrs. Ago 


It 






110-68-324 


11 


A Londori Coffee 
House 250 Yrs. Ago 
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INDIVIDUALIZED READING TITLE^ - December 1968 
I I COLLECTION 
Accession Author's Sur- 



lV-68-325 


* 1 

Soarfe,,H. Grant, 


SERIES: AS WE WER 
An Iron Age Lake 
Village 2000 Yrs. 
Ago 


e"^ 1 

Longmans 






IIC-6^26 


It 


A London Crossing 
Sweeper* lOO Yrs. 
Aro 








IIC-68-3X7 


" ' {Living Near London 
150 Yxs. Ago 


II 

■ 






IIC-68-328\j " 


An Ehglish .Country^ " 
Town 500 Yrs. Ago ' 




• 


IIC-68-329 


\ " iA Seaside Town } " 
\ ' 1130 Yrs-. Ago i 






IIC-68-330 j \^ 


An Industrial ^ 1 - " 
Town 130 Yrs. Ago ! 






IIC-68-331 




A Viking Village 
in Eng. About 
900 Yrs. Ago 


M 






IIC-68-332 


It \ 


Cromwell' s Eng. 
About 300 Yrs. Ago 


II 






IIC-68-333 


M \ 


A Wool Merchant's 
Family About 500 
Yrs. Ago 


II 






IIC-68-334 


^ V" 


A Highland Glen 
About 240 Yr6. Ago 


tl X 






IIC-68-335 


II * \ 


A Welsh H6me stead 
About 650>Yrs. Ago 









SERIES: BEN BOOKS 



IIC-68-336 


Butterworth, Ben 


^d the*"6parkler 


ttongmans 






IIC-68-337 


II 


Th^ Paper Boat 


II 






IIC-68-338 


tl 


Rain\:loud the 
Rfed mdian 








IIC-68-33? 




Smoky \ 








IIC-68-340 




Sally tl^e Seal 


tt 






JIC-68-341 ^ 


II * 


Percy th^Pig 








SERIES: REApTNG-WItH RHYTHM (SET ONE) . 



Jie-68-342 


Taylor', Jenny & 
Ingleby, Terry 


Tommy/ s Engine 

\ 


Longmans 






IIC-68-343 


II - 


The Little Ke^le 


tt 






IIC-68-344 


tl 


The^Woo-Wind \^ . 


tl 
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INDIVIDUALIZED READING TITLES 
I I COLLECTION 
Accession Author's Sur- 
Number name 6c Initial s / Title 



December 1968 



- Publisher Cost Remarks 

IIC-68-345 Taylor, Jenny 6c / Soup for Dinner .Longmans 
Ingleby, Terry 



''Read 



SERIES: 
ing With 



Rhythm" (Set 1) 



SERIES: READING WITH RHYTHM (SET TWO) 



l'lC-68-346 


It 


The Old Kettle 


II 






IIC-68-347 


Jl 


Snip Snip and 
Snap 


It 






IIC-68-348 


11 " 


Rag Doll Nancy 


fi 






IIC-68'-349 


tt 


King Lion 


ti 







SERIES: READING WITH RHYTHM (SET THRfiE) 



IIC-68-350 


tl 


David' s Birthday 


tt 






IIC-68-351 

♦ 


' tl 


Carele^ss Caroline 


tl 






IIC-68-352 


It 


The Little Key 


(1 






Iie-68-353 




The. Clock on the 
Wall 


tl 







^ SERIES: READING WITH RHYTHM (SET FOUR) 



IIC-68-354 


tt 


Bullawong 


t! 






IIC-68-355 




Wanda the King 
Witch 






a» 


LIC-68-356 


tt 


The Mighty 
Mountain 


tl 







SERIES: READING WITH RHYTHM (SET FIVE) 



IIC-68-357 


tt 


Womba the Baby. . , 
Elephant 


tt 






IIC-68-358 


— rn ] 


The Sledge , 


It 







HERITAGE SERIES 



IIC-68-360 
IIC-68r361 


Bereri Mary C* 


Aesop' s Fables 


tl 






XIC-68-362 
IIC-68-363 


Hughes, A. G. 


Ali Bab and Aladdin 


tt 






IIC-68-364 
IIC-68-3fe5 


Aaig-Br^n, Hilda 
6c Walthew, Zillah 


The Canal Children 


It 


! 
i 


lIC-68-366 
IIC-6^-067 


(Not Assigned) ' 






J 

1 
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INDIVrDUALIZ ED READING TITLE S 
I^ I COLLECTION 
Accession Author's Sur- 
' Number name & Initials Tit l-e 



December 1968 




Remarks 



IIC-68-368 
IIC-68-369 



Knight, Isabel 



HERITAGE SERIES 



The Circus Com^js 
to Town* 



Longmans 



IIG-6§-370 
IIC-68-37L 



lie -68-372 
lie -68-373 
IIC-68-374 
IIC-68-375 
IIC-68-376 
IIC-68-377 



Hqig-Browii, He 
6: Walthew) Z> 



Eight Tales 



Knight , Isabel 



(Not Assigned) 



The Farmyard 
Mystery 



Boyle , Joyce 



Across Canada 



llC-68-378 
IIC-68-379 



IIC-68-380 
IIC-68-381 



IIC-68-382 

lie -68-383 

IIC-68-384 

IIC-68-385 

IIC-68-388 

IIC-68-38 7 ' 

IIC-68-388 



(Not Assigned) 



Knight, Isabel 



The Magic Foxgloves 



(Not Assigned) 



Ha ig- Brown, H. 
6c Walthew, Z> 



Tinker, Tailer 



SERIES: THE ALL ABOUT iBOOKS 



IIC-68-390 
IIC-68-391 
IIC-68-392 


Worthy, W, 


A Bottle of Milk 


tt 


> 




IIC-68-393 
IIC-68-394 
IIC-68-395 


n 

1 


A Loaf of Bread 


ti 






IIC-68-396 
IIC-6S-397 
IIC-68-398 


n 


Cups and Saucers 


ti 




\ 


IIC~68-399 
IIG-68-400 
IIC~68-401 


II 


Knives and Forks 








IIC-68-402 
IIC-68-403 
IIC-68-404 


- ti 


Fish and Chips 


ti 






IIC-68-405 
IIC-68-406 
IIC-68-407 


It 


A Jar- of Honey . 


•II 






irC-68-4Q8 
IIC-68-409 ' 
T^IC-68-4lO 


tt 


A Bowl of Fruit 


It 






IIC-68-411 
IIC-68-412 
IIC-68-4T3 


It 


Printing a' Book' 


ti 


s 
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INDIVIDUALIZED READING TITLES - December 1968 
I I COLLECTION 

Accession Author's Sur- * ♦ 

Number name Se Initials Title Publisher Cost Remarks 



IIC-68-414 
lie -68-415 
IIC-68-416 


Bell, R. - 


Readt Write & Draw ' 
Book III 


Longmans 


.60 


Sof tcovcr 


IIC-68-417 |Bell, R. 
IIC-68-418 1 
IIC-68-419 1 


Read, Write & Draw 
Book IV . p 




.60 


Back orde 
fjec.6/68 


IIC-68-420A Bell, R. 

and B 1 • ■« 


Read, Write Dra\v 
Book I 


If 


.55 


Rec'd 
Jan. 20/69 


IIC-68-421 


Bell, R. 


Read, Write & Draw 
Book II 


II 


.55 


Back orde 
Dec/68 


IIC-68-422 


Heare, R. J. 


Understanding Thro 
Interest Bk. I 


igh 


.75 




IIC-68-423 


ti 


Understanding Thro 
Interest Bk. II 


igh 


.75 





SERIES: READ ABOUT SCIENCE SERIES (10 
• -Titles) 



IIC-68-424 
IIC-68-425 



Stepftfenson, G. 



Stars 6e Planets 
Bk. I ■ 



.55 Paperback' 
.35 



IIG-68-426 
IIC-68-427 



Atoms, Bk. II 



.35 



IIC-68-428 
IIC-68-429 



Light 



IIC-68-430 j 
IIC-68-431 ' 



Gravity 



Iie-68-432 



MagnetTnsm 



ilC-68-433 . 
IIC-68-434 ! 



Electricity 



IIC-68-435 



Sound 



IIC-68-436 



Galaxies 



IJC-68-437 i 



Radioactivity 



IIC-68-438 j 



Molecules 



IIC~68>43,9 
IIC-68-440 
IIC-68-441 
IIC-68-442 
IIC-68-443 j 
IIC-68-444 f 



(Not Assigned) 



IIC-68-445 jCrombie, 1. 



My HCme in... 
S^^'itzerland 



IIC-68-447 



IIC-&1B-446 (Not Assigned) 



My Home^ in 
India 



T 



INDIVIDUALIZED READING TtTLES - December 1968 



I I, COLLECTION 

Accession A\|thor's Sur- . ' " 
Number name & Jnitiais "Title Publisher Cos< Remarks 


IIC-6a-448 


Crombie 


My Home in Malaya 


Longmans ^ 


.35 




lie -68-449 j' " 


" " in "Canada 


It 


ti 




IIC-68-450 




" " in Trinidad 




It 




IIC-68-45X 


TTT 


" "in Hong Kong 


ti 


ti 




HC-68-452 




" " in Egypt 


tt 


tt 




IIC -68-453 i 


—fTi ' 


" " by the Amazon 


II 


II 




IIC-68-454 


(Not Assigned) 




— •» 






IIC-68-455 


Crombie 


" in Fiji 


ti 


It 




IIC-68-45& 


(Not Assigned) * 








110-68-457 


Crombie 


" " in London j 


II 




IIC-68-458 


— 

• 


" " in New Zealanjd " 






IlC-68-459 




" in Russia 


ti 






IICr68-46gi , 


~ 


" " in Norway 


ti « 


tt 




IIC-68-461 


— — ■ 


" - " in New York 


ft 


It 


< / 


IIC-68-462 




" " in Greece 


It 


tt 

-J 


/ 


IIC-68-463 




" " in the • 
Frozen North' 


ft 


/ 




IIC-68-464 




" in Holland 




ti^ 




IIC-68-465 


*> 


" in Spain 

' i 


II 

/ 


' It 




IIC-68-46-6\ 


tt 


" " in France 


II 

/ 


It 




IIC-68-467 




tt tt Japan? 


II 


It 




IIC -68 -46 8 


tr~' — — 


" " ^in South Afri 




It 




IIC-68i469 




" " in- Finland 


ti 


ti 




IIC-68-470 


1(Not Assigned) 










IIC -68 -471 


Crombie 


J* in Birmingham 


tt 


.tt 




11^768-472 


ti 


" c " in 'Rom^ : , 


tt 


* It' 


/ 



/ INDIVIDUALIZED ASSIGNMENTS 



The following in^vidualized assigniAents were obtained from a 
British Columbia school* They range in difficulty from Years 
Two to Six. ,/ 



I. 1/ Draw a comic strip of a good part of your book* 



I OR 
2. /l>raw'a cartoon for your book. 



II. 'If you know of someone else who has read the same book * 
that' you*have, get together and make a quiz. 



III. 1* Make riddles about some things in your book. 

OR • 
2. IJake riddles about the characters, in your book. 



IV. 1. Take ten Words from your book and make a crossword 
puzzle. ' ^ 

2. Ask a friend to do it and thfen 'ch^ck it* / 



V. Ask your 'teacher if you may introduce 6 new words tO- the 
ciasrS.** Use charts, acting or ,pictures to cio it. 



VI. Draw pictures of things that happened dri the story and 
then ask your teacher if you^ ban tell the story to the 
class using your pictures. 



• Q . ■ i 

/ ' * ■ 

VII • If your book was a short story and you-thiiik the rest 

of the class would enjoy the story, ask your teacher if 
yoii may read^t to ^hem. As you read it get the class 
to list all the^^nds, colors of action words that they 
heard . 



\ 4 y 

VIII. Ask yiur teacher if you can/ shew the pictures from your 
book if they were very interesting. 



f ' ... ^ 

IX. Ij. praw a book jacket for your book. 

* 2. Inside the jacket write 3 sentences tWat* would get 

. another person excited about reading your bookv 



X. l.^^^f^you h^d ten minutes to spend with the author of ' 
^ your book, write' 4 questions that you would ask him. 



^\ 2. ,Nov^ if you have .only one minute to ask him something, 

' ^ ' " what would yc^u ask? 

■ # 



. XK. COMPREHENSION : ANTICIPATING" OUTCOMES ■ / 

- * / ' 

1. The teacher will read orally the first half of an 
adventure story, then stop. ' 

) 

- ^ 2. ' Pretend that you are -the author. Finish- the story 
^ ^ as you think the author" would finish it.'. 

3.. Read the rest of the story to see how well you were 
able to guess what the author would write. 



• •5 




22^ 

2Gi 



\ 



V 




XII, ^ COMPREHENSION: ANTICIPATING OUTCOMES , ' 

.\v 1. Read about. half of a mystery story ^or an ^adventure 
story, 'then. close your book. 

It 

2. Draw three pictu^^es to show what you think will happen 
in the remainder of the story. / 

3. .^ Finish reading .the story. Which of your pictures 
matched events in the story? . ' 



XIII. COMPREHENSION : ANTICIPATING OUTCOMES \ 

1. BEFORE you read the story do these « thing's : 

Read the title. 

Study the first picture. 

Read the introductory paragraphs. ^ 

2. Now. . before youj^inish reading the story tell 
what you think will happen in the story-. Put your 

' ideas into good sentences . '""^^ 

4 

3. Finish. reading the story. 

4. How many of • your ' ideas were correct? 

XIV. COMPREHENSION : ANTICIPATING OUTCOMES 

1. Read the introductory paragraphs of a Yiew story. 

^ 2. •Before you finish reading tl^e story, tell who you 
think the main character is. 

3. ^ -Tell what kind of person you think this character is. 

4.. Tell what you tliink he will do in the story. 

5. Fipish 'reading' the stfey. \^ - 

6. Draw- a line through/each of your statements which 
\ was Incorrect . 
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XV. COMPREHENSION : COMPARING AND' CONTRASTING 

1. Read two stories from the same unit in a reader. 

2. Tell wh^ch of the two stories you l\ike best. Explain 
why. 

^ 3. In what way(s) were the stories alil^e? 

4. In what way(s) ^ere the stories different? 

5, What kind of stories were these: Make-believe? True- 
to-life? 



\ 

\ 

\ 

XVI. COMPREHENSION : COMPARING AND CONTRASTING 

1," Read two stories which deal with the same subject. 
. 2. -In what ways were these stories alii 

a. characters 

b. setting' 
' c . t ime 

d. plot 

e . information 




3.^ Which story did you like best? 



XVII. COMPREHENSION : COMPARING AND CONTPvASTING 

1. ^lead a story about some famous person. 

2. /in what way was this person different from most 
/ famous people whom you have read about? 

^3 . Does this famous person remind you /of any other 
famous person? Whom? 

4. In what way(s) were they 5|^HLke? 

5. In ^^^^ way(s) were they different? 
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XVIII. COMPREHENSION : COMPARING AND CONTRASTING 

1. Where did this story take place? Would you have to 
make any change in your daily life to live in a setting 
such as this? If so, list the changes. 

2. Choose one character from the* story. Compare this 
character with some person you ''IjOTUw^quite well. Tell 
the ways in which they are alike. Then tell the way 
in which they are different. 



XIX. COMPREHENSION : SENSORY IMAGERY 

1. Authors often choose words which will help the reader 
to "see" or "hear" what is happening in the story. 
Sometimes they use words which help the reader to 
"smell" or "feel" som^thJjig_i-n-t±ie story. Make a 
list of words in tlYTs^ story which helped you see or 
hear or smell or feel something. 



XX. COMPREHENSION: EVALUATING CHARACTER TRAITS 



1. Write a few sentences about Vach of the characters 
in the story. 

2. Use specific words from the story to describe the 
kind of individual each character is. 

3. Underline the words ^ou have taken from the story 
to make this character descript^n; 



XII. COMPREHENSION : EVALUATING CHARACTER TRAITS 

1. Think about two characters in the storyC" Write' 
sentences telling what kind of individual each of 
these characters is. 

^2. Tell whether ^these characters would make good, 
neighbors. Give good , reasons for your ariswers-. 
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XXII, comprehension: evaluating character traits 



1. Choose an interesting character in your story and 
write a character description of him. 

2. Make an illustration of your character. Choose your 
own way to- do it . 

You make him out of clay. 
You tnake paper and cloth picture of him. 
You may paint him at the easel. 
You may put him on the flannel board. 
Yoti may design, him with fingerpaint. 
You may paint him with Ivater colors. 
You may draw him with pencil oifBcrayons. 
JUST MAKE HIMl 



XXIII. COMPREHENSION : EVALUATING IDEAS GAINED FROM READING 



1. Read the Letters to the Editor in your newspaper. 



2. Find one which you think contains 
why you think i,t is a good idea. 



a good idea» Tell 



XXIV. COMPREHENSION : EVALUATING IDEAS GAINED FROM READING 

1. Find Jfive sentences in a story or article which give 
true xac'ts . 

Z^^^Ylnd five sentences that you think show the opinion 
•of the author and may or may not be true facts. 

^ ' Q- 

XX^V. COMPREHENSION: EVALUATING IDEAS GAINED FROM READING 



1. Read a biography or informational article^ or story. 

2. Look for more about the subject in other books.' 

3. Can you find anything to add to what the author has 
said on this subject? If so, what is it? 

4. Would you change anything the author has written? 
Explain. ' , ' 



../ 
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